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REPLY 

TO A 

PAPER EST THE GAZETTEI^R 



OF 



MAT 26, 1757*. 



IT is observed in the sage Gil Bias, that an ex- 
asperated author is not easily pacified. I have, 
therefore, very little hope of making my peace 
with the writer of the Eight Days Journey : in- 
deed so li' tie, that I have long deliberated whether 
I should not rather sit silently down under his dis- 
pleasure, than aggravate my misfortune by a de- 
fence of which my heart forebodes the ill success. 
Deliberation is often useless. I am afraid that I 
have at last made the wrong choice ; and that I 
might better have resigned my cause, without a 
struggle, to time and fortune, since I shall run the 
hazard of a new oifence, by the necessity of asking 
h m fw/jy he is angry ^ 

Distress and terror often discover to us those 
faults with which we should never have reproached 
ourselves in a happy state. Yet, dejected as I 
am, when I review the transaction bet^veen me 

* From the Literary Magazine, vol. II. page 353. 
Vol. hi. B 
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•and this writer, I cannot find that I have been de- 
ficient in reverence. When his hook was first 
printed, he hints that I procured a sight of it be- 
fore it was pubhslied. How the sight of it \va« 
procured I do not now very exactly remember ; • 
but if my curiosity was greater thait my prudence, 
if I laid rash hands on tli- fatal volume, I have 
suitly? suffered like him wiio burst the box from 
which evil rushed into the world. 

I took it, however, and iitspected it as the work 
of an author not higher than myself; and was con- 
firmed in my opinion, when I found tliat these let- 
ters were not written to be printed* I concluded, 
however, that though not lur'tttcn to ht^ priritt J, ihty 
were printed to be read, and inserted one of them 
ia the collection of November last. Not manv 
days after I received a note, i:iforming me, that I 
ought to have waited for a more correct edition. 
This injunction was obeyed. The edition uj)- 
peared, and I supposed myself at Rberty to ttll 
my thoughts upon it, as upon any other book, 
upon a royal manifesto, or an act of parliament. 
But see the fate of ignorant temerity! I now 
find, but find too late, that instead of a writer 
whose only power is in his pen, I have irritated an 
important member of an important corporation ; a 
man who, as he tells us in his letters, puts liorses 
to his chariot. 

It was allowed to the disputant of old to yielc 
up the controversy with little resistance to the 
master of forty legions. Those who know how 
weakly naked truth can defend her advocates j 
would forgive me if I should pay the same respect 
to a Governor of the Foundlings. Yet the con- 
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sciousness of my own rectitude of intention incites, 
me to ask once again, how I have offended. » 

There are only three subjects upon which my 
unlucky pen has happened to venture. Tea ; the 
author of the Journal; and the Foundling Hos- 
pital. ... 

Of Tea what have I said ? That I have drank 
it twenty ycarS without hurt, and therefore believe 
it not to be poison: that if it dries the fibres, it 
cannot soften them ; that if it constringes, it can- 
not relax. I have modestly doubted whether it 
has diminished the sta'ength of our men, or the 
beauty of our women; and whether it much hin- 
ders the progress of our woollen or iron manufac- 
tures ; but I allowed it to be a barren superfluity, 
neither medicinal nor nutficious, that neither sup- 
plied strength nor cheerfulness^ neither relieved 
weariness, nor exhilerated 8oi*row ; I inserted, 
without charge or suspicion of falsehood, the sums 
exported to purchase it; and proposed a law to 
prohibit it for ever. 

Of the author I unfortunately said, that his in- 
junction was somewhat too magisterial. This I 
said before. I knew that he was a Governor of the 
Foundlings; but he seems inclined tq punish this 
failure of respect, as the czar of Muscovy made ' 
war upon Sweden, because he was not treated 
with sufficient Tionours when he passed through 
the country- in disguise. Yet was not this irre-. 
verence without extenuation. Soniething was^aid 
of the merit of meaning welly and the Journalist 
^^'as declared to be a man luhose fallings might well 
be pardoned for hh virtues. This is the highest 
praise whic^ human gratitude can confer upoij 

B*2 
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human merit; praise that would have more th 
(Satisfied Titus or Augustus, but which I must 
own to be inadequate and penurious, when ofTcrcd 
to the member of an important corporation. 

I am asked whether I meant to satirize tho man 
or criticise the writer, when I say that he lelkves^ 
only perhaps because he has incHmUlon to lelh-ve //, 
ih^t the English and Dutch consume more Tea than the 
n)cut empire of China P Between the writer and the 
man I did not at that time consider the distinction. 
The writer I found not of more than mortal m.ight, 
and I did not immediately .recollect tliat the man 
put horses to his cliariot. Bnt I did not write 
wholly without consideration. I knew but two 
causes of belief, evidence and inclination. W hat 
evidence the Journalist Could liave of the Chinese 
consumption of Tea, I was not able to discover* 
The officers of the East India Company are ex- 
cluded, they best know why, from the towns and 
the country of China ; they are treated as we ti-cat 
gypsies and vagrants, and obliged to retire every 
night to their own hovel. What intelligence such 
travellers may bring is of no great importance. 
And though the missionaries boast of having once 
penetrated further, I think they have never calcu- 
lated the Tea drank by the Chinese. There being 
thus no evidence for his opinion, to what could ' 
ascribe it but to inclination ? 

I am yet charged more heavily for having sai 
that he has no intention to Jind any thin^:^ right 
home* I beheve every reader restrained this imp 
tation to the subject which produced it, and i,ii 
posed me to insinuate only that he meant to spa 
1^0 part of the Tea-table, whether essciice jr c 
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cumstancc. But this line he has selected as ah 
instance of virulence and acrimony, and confutes it 
by a lofty and splendid panegyrick on himself. He 
asserts, that he finds many things right at home, 
and that he loves his country almost to enthusiasm. 

I had not the least doubt that he found in his 
country many things to please him ; nor did I sup- 
pose that he desired the same inversion of every 
part of hfe, as of the use of Tea. The proposal 
of drinking Tea sour shewed indeed such a dispo- 
sition to practical paradoxes, that there was reason 
to fear lest some succeeding letter shoidd recom- 
mend the dress of the Picts, or the cookery of the 
Eskimaux. However, I met with no other inno- 
vations, and therefore was willing tP hope that he 
found something right at home. 

But his love of his country seemed not to rise 
quite to enthusiasm, when, amidst his rage against 
Tea, he made a smooth apology for the East India 
Company, as men who might not think themselves 
obliged to be political arithmeticians. I hold, 
though no enthusiastick patriot, that every man 
who lives and trades under the protection of a com- 
munity, is obliged to consider whether he hurts or 
benefits those who protect him ; and that the most 
which can be indulged to private interest is a neu- 
tral traffick, if any such can be, by which oiir 
country is not injured, though it may not be bene- 
fited. 

But he now renews his declamation against Tea, 
notwithstanding the greatness or power of those 
that have interest or inclination to support it. I 
know not of what power or greatness he may 
dream. The importers only have an interest ip 

B3 
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defending it. I am sure they arc not gix'at, and ] 
hope they are not powerful. Those whose incll 
nation leads them to continue this ]):acticc, an* ten 
numerous, but I believe their power is :>iich, as tht 
Journalist may defy without enthusiasm. Thcv 
love of our country, when it rijK?s to cnthusiuMr, is^ 
an ambiguous and uncertain virtue: when a man is^ 
enthusiastick, he ceases to be reasonable, and w lioi\^ 
he once departs from reason, what will be do but 
drink sour Tea ^ As the Journalist, thoujHi en- 
thusiastically zealous for his country, bus, w ith re- 
gard to smaller things, the placid happiness of 
philosophical indifference, I can give hiin no dis- 
turbance by advising him to restrain even the love 
of his country within due limits, lest it should 
sometimes swell too higli, fill the whole capacity of 
his soul, and leave lejjs room for the love of truth. 
Nothing now remains but that I review my ]mi- 
sitions concerning the Foundling Hospital. WHuit 
1 declared last month, I declare now once mor^*, 
that I found none of the children that appeared 
to have heard of the catechism. It is ip.quired 
how I wandered, and how I examined ? There is 
doubtless subtility in the question ; I know not 
well how to answer it. Happily I did not wander 
alone; I attended some ladiosvvith another gentle- 
man, who all heard and assisted the inquiiy with 
equal grief and indignation. I did not conceal my 
observations. Notice was given of this shameful 
defect soon after, at my request, to one of the 
highest names of the society. This I am now 
told is incredible ; but since it is true, and the 
past is out of human power, the most im.portant 
corporation cannot make it false. But why is it 
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incredible ? Because in the rules of the hospital 
the children are ordered to learn the rudiments of 
religion. Orders are easily made, but they do not 
execute themselves. They say their catechism, at 
stated times, under an able master. But this able 
master was, I think, not elected before last Febru- 
ary ; and my visit happened, if I mistake not, in * 
November. The children were shy when interro- 
gated by a stranger. This may be true, but the 
same shyness I do not remember to have hindered 
them from answering other questions : and I won- ' 
der why children so much accustomed to new 
spectators should be eminently shy. 

My opponent, in the first paragraph, calls the 
inference that I made from this negligence, a hasty 
conclusion : to the decency of this expression I 
had nothing to object: but as he grew hot in his 
career, his enthusiasm began to sparkle ; and in the 
vehemence of his postscript, he charges my asser- 
tions, and my reasons for advancing them, with 
folly and malice. His argumentation being some- 
what enthusiastical, I cannot fully comprehend, 
but it seems to stand thus : my insinuations are 
foolish or malicious, since I- know not one of the 
Governors of the Hospital; for he that knows 
not the Governors of the Hospital, must be very 
foolish or malicious. 

He has, however, so much kindness for me, that 
he advises me to consult my safety when I talk of 
corporations. I know not what the most import- 
ant coi-poration can do, becoming manhood, by 
which my safety is endangered. My reputation is 
safe, for I can prove the fact ; my quiet is safe, 
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for I meant well ; and for any other safety, I am 
not used to be very solicitous. 

I am always sorry when I see any being la- 
bouring in vain; and in return for the JounialivSt'a 
attention tQ my safety, I will confess some com- 
passion for his tumultuous resentment; since all 
his invectives fume into the air, with so little effect 
upon me, that I still esteem him as one that has 
the merii of meaning well ; and still believe him to 
be a man whose failings may be justly pardoned ft^- 
his virtues. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF TIJE COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED TO MANAGE TH*E 

C ant nh'utions begun at Londoriy Dec, 18, 1.758, ^br 
Clothing French Prisoners of War. 



i HE Committee entrusted with the money con- 
tiibuted to the' relief of the subjects of France, 
now prisoners in the British dominions, here lay 
before the publick an exact account of all the sums 
received and expended, that the donors may judge 
how properly their benefactions have been applied^ 

Charity would lose its name, were it ii>fluenced 
by so mean a motive as human praise: it is therer 
fore not intended to celebrate by any particular 
memorial, the HberaHtyof single persons, or dis- 
tinct societies ; it is sufficient .that their works 
praise them. 

Yet he who is far from seeking honour, may very 
justly obviate censure. If a good exampk has 
been set, it may lose its influence by misrepresent- 
ation ; and .to free charity from reproach, is itself 
a charitable action. 
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Against the relief of the French only one argu* 
ment has been brought ; but that one is so popular 
and specious, that it it were to remain unexamined« 
it would by many be thought irrefragable* It has 
6een urged, that charity, like other virtues, may 
be improperly and unseasonably exerted; that 
while we are relieving Frenchmen; tliere remain 
many Englishmen unrelieved; that while we lavish 
• pity on our enemies, we forget the misery of oUr 
■ friends. 

Grant this argument all it can prove, and what 
is the conclusion ? — That to relieve the French i% 
a good action, but that a better may be conceived. 
This is air the result, and this all is very little. To 
do the best can seldom be the lot of man : it is 
sufficient if, wh^ opportnnities are prosented,' he 
is ready to do good. How little virtue could be 
practised, if beneficence were to wait always for 
the most proper objects, and the noblest occa- 
sions; occasions that may never happen, and ob* 
jectfl that may never be found. 

It is ftr from certiin, that a single Englishman 
Wilb suffer by the chanty to the French. New 
Scenes of misery make new impressions ; and much 
of the charity which produced these donations, 
may be supposed to have been generated by a spe- 
cies of calamity never known among us before. 
Some imagine that the laws have provided all ne- 
cessary relief in common cases, and remit the poor 
to the care of the publick ; some have been de- 
ceived by fictitious misery, and are afraid of en- 
couraging imposture ; many have observed want to 
be the enect of vice, and consider casual almsgi vers 
as patrons of idleness. But all these difficulties 
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vanish In the present case: we know that for the 
Prisoners of War there is no legal provision ; we 
see their distress, and are certain of its cause ; we 
know that they are poor and naked, and poor and 
naked without a crime. * , 

But it is not necessary to make any concessions. 
The opponents of this chaiity must allow it to be 
good, and will Yiot easily prove it not to be the. • 
best. That charity is best, of which the. conse- 
quences are most extensive : the relief of enemies 
has a tendency to unite mankind in fraternal af- * • 
fection ; to soften the acrimony of adverse nations, 
a'.id dispose them to peace and amity: in the mean 
time, it alleviates captivity, and takes away some- 
tiling from the miseries of war. TJie rage of war, 
however mitigated, will always fill the world with 
calamity and horror : let it not then be unneces- 
sarily extended ; Jet animosity and hostility cease 
together; and no man be longer deemed an enemy, 
than while his sword is drawn against us. . 

The effects of these coatributions. may, perhaps, 
reach still further. Truth is best supported by 
virtue ; we may hope from those who feel or who 
see our charity, that they shall no longer detest as 
heresy that religion, which makes its professors 
the followers of Him, who has commanded us to 
** do good to them that hate us." 



ON THE 



FRAVERY 



OF THE 



ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS, 



XjY those who have compared the military genius 
of the English with that of the French nation, it 
is remarked, that t/je French officers will always lead^ 
if the soldiers ^ill follow ; and that the English sol- 
diers will always follow^ if their oJUcers will lead. 

In all pointed sentences, some degree of accu- 
racy must be s-.crificed to conciseness ; and, in this 
comparison, our officers seem to lose what our sol- 
diers gain. I know not any reason for supposing 
that the English officers are less willing than the 
French to lead ; but it is, I think, universally al- 
lowed, that the English soldiers are more willing 
to follow. Our nation may boast, beyond any 
other people in the world, of a kind of epidemick 
bravery, diffused equally through all its ranks. 
We can shew a peasantry of heroes, and fill our 
armies with clowns, whose courage may vie with 
that of their general. There may be some plea- 
sure in tracing the causes of this plebeian magna- 
nimity. The qualities which commonly make an 

1 
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army formidable, are long habits of regularity, great 
exactness of discipline, and great confidence in the 
commander. Regularity may, in time, produce a 
kind of mechanical obedience to signals and com- 
mands, like that which the perverse Cartesians im- 
pute to animals ; discipline may impress such an . 
awe upon the mind, that any danger shall be less 
dreaded than the danger of punishment ; and con- 
fidence in the wisdom or fortune of the general, 
may induce the soldiers to follow him blindly to 
the most dangerous enterprize. 

What may be done by discipline and regularity, 
may be seen in the troops of the Russian empress 
and Prussian monarch. We find that they may 
be broken without confusion, and repulsed without 
flight. 

But the* English troops have none of these re- 
quisites in any eminent degree. Regularity is by 
no means part of their character : they are rarely 
exercised, and therefore shew very little dexterity 
in their evolutions as bodies of men, or in the ma- 
nual use of their weapons as individuals ; they nei- 
ther are thought by others, nor by themselves, 
more active or exact than their enemies, and there- 
fore derive none of their courage from such ima- 
ginary superiority. . 

The manner in which they are dispersed is 
quarters over the country during times of peace, na- 
turally produces laxity of discipline : they are very 
little in sight of their officers ; and, when they are 
not engaged in the slight duty of the guard, are 
Buffered to live every man his own way. 

The equality of English privileges, the impar- 
tiality of our laws, the freedom of o«r tenures, and 

Vol. III. C 
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the prosperity of our trade, dispose us very little 
tp reverence of superiors. It is not to any great 
esteem of the officers 'that the English soldier is 
indebted for his spirit in the hour of battle ; fof 
perhaps it does not often happen that he thinks 
. much better of his leader than of iiiinself. The 
French Count, who has lately pubhshed the jiri 
of WoTy remarks how much soldiers are animated, 
when they sec all their dangers shared by those who 
were born to be their masters, and whom they con- 
sider as beings of a different rank. The English- 
man despises such motives of courage 3 he was 
bom without a m^ter ; and looks not on any man, 
however dignified by lace or titles, as deriving from 
nature any claims to his respect, or inheriting any 
qualities superior to his own. 

There are some, perhaps, who would imagine 
that every Englishman fights better than the sub- 
jects of absolute governments, because he has moi-e 
to defend. But what has the English more than 
the French soldier ? Property they are both com- 
monly without. Liberty is, to the lowest rank of 
every nation, little more than the choice of work- 
ing or starving ; and this choice is, I suppose, equal- 
ly allowed in every country. The English soldier 
scjldom has his head very full of the constilulion ; 
lior has there been, for more than a century, aiiy 
war that put the property or hberty of a single 
Englishman in danger. 

Whence then is the courage of the Englisli vul- 
gar? It proceeds, in my opinion, from that disso- 
lution of dependance which obliges every man to 
regard his own character. While every raan is fed 
ky his own hand^j he has no need of any servile 
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arts; he may always have wages for his labour; and 
is no less necessary to his employer, than his em- 
ployer is to him. While he looks for no protection 
from others, he is natutally roused to be his own 
protector; and having nothing to abate his esteem 
of himself, he consequently aspires to the esteem of 
others. Thus every man that crowds our stfeets is 
a man of honour, disdmnful of obligation^ impa- 
tient of reproach, and desirous of extending his re- 
putation among those of his own rank; and at 
courage is iri ;nost frequent ude, the fame of cou- 
rage ib most eagerly pursued. Fropi this neglect 
of subordination I do not deny that some incon- 
veniencies may from time to time proceed : the pow- 
er of the law does not always sufficiently, supply 
the want of reverence, or maintain the proper dis- 
tinction between different ranks: but good and 
evil will grow up in this World together; and they 
who complain, in peace, of the insolence of the 
populace, must remember, that their insolence m 
p^ace ia bravery in wan* ' * 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON THE 

PLANS OFFERED FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 

■ 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 

Jn THREE LETTERpS, /O /i6r PRXNTEE of the GAZETTEER. 



LETTER I. 

Sir, Dec'i, ifS9- 

A HE plans which have been offered by different 
architects,- of different reputation and abilities, for 
the Construction of the Bridge intended to be 
built at Blackfriars, are, by the, rejection of the 
greater part, now reduced to a small number; in 
which small number three are supposed to 'be much 
superior to the rest; so that only three architects 
are now properly competitors for the honour of 
this great employment; hy two of whom are pro^ 
posed semicircular y and by the other elliptical arches^ 

The question is, therefore, whether an elliptical 
or semicircular arch is to be preferred? 

The first excellence of a bridge built for com- 
sierce over a large river, is strength; for a bridge 
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which cannot stand, however beautiful, will boast 
ltd beauty but a little while; the stronger arch is 
therefore to be preferred, and much more to be pre- 
ferred, if with greater strength it has greater 
beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathemati- 
cal principles of arehitecture, are not many ; and ^ 
yet fewer are they who will, upon any single occa- 
sion) endure any laborious stretch of thought, or 
harass their minds with unaccustomed investiga- 
tions. We shall therefore Attempt to shew the 
nveakness of the elliptical arth, by arguments which 
appeal simply to common reason, and which will 
yet stand the test of geometrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weakness. 
No hollow building can be equally strong with a 
solid mass, of which ^every upper part presses per- 
pendicularly Upon the lower. Any weight laid 
upon the top of an arch, has a tendency to force 
that top into the vacuity below; and the arch thus 
loaded on the top, stands only because the stones 
that form it, being wider in the upper than in 
the lower parts, that part that fills a wider space 
cannot fall through a space less wide; but the force 
which laid upon a flat would press directly down- 
wards, is dispersed each way in a lateral direction, 
as the parts of a beam are pushed oitt -to the 
right and left by a wedge driven between them. 
In proportion as the stones are wider at the top 
than at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
downwards, and as their lateral surfaces tend more 
from the centre to each side, to so much more is 
the pressure directed laterally towards the pierSi, 
^ndsomuch lessperpendicularly towardsthe vacuity. 
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Upon this plain principle the semicircular artb 
may be demonstrated to excel in strength the cUip* 
tical archy which approaching nearer to a strait 
line, must be constructed with stones whose dimi* 
nution downwards is very little, and of which the 
pressure is almost perpendicular. 

It has yet been sometimes asserted by hardy ig- 
* norance, that the elliptical arch is stronger than the 
semicircular ; or, in other terms, that any mass is 
more strongly supported the less it lests upon the ' 
supporters. If the elliptical arch be equaMy strong 
with the semicircular, that is, if an arch, by ap« * 
proaching to a strait line, loses none of its stability, 
it will follow, that all arcuation is useless, and • 
that the bridge may at last, without any inconve- 
nience, consist of stone laid in strait lines from pit- 
lar to pillar. But if a straight line will bear no 
weight, which is evident at the first view, it is 
plain likewise, that an ellipsis will bear very little; 
and that as the arch ia more curved, its strength is 
increased. 

Having thus evinced the superior strength of the 
semicircular arch, we have sufficiently proved, that 
it ought to be preferred ; but to leave no objection 
unprevented, we think it proper likewise to observe, 
that the elliptical arch must always appear to want 
elevation and dignity; and that if beauty be to be 
determined by suffrages, the elliptical arch will 
have little to boast, since the only bridge of that 
kind has now stood two hundred years ivithout Iml-' 
tation. 

If in opposition to these arguments, and in de- 
fiance ijt once of right reason and general authority, 
the elliptical arch should at last be chosen, what 
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Will the world believe, than thit some other motive 
than reason influenced the determination? And 
some degree of partiality cannot but be suspected 
by him, who has been told that one of the judges 
appointed to decide this question, is Mr M — 11 — ^r, 
who having, by ignorance or thoughtlessness, al- 
ready preferred the elliptical arch, will probably 
think himself obliged to maintain his own judg- 
ment, though his opinion will avail but little with 
the publick, when it is known that Mr S — ps — n 
declares it to be false. 

He that in the list of the committee chosen for 
the superintendency of the bridge, reads many of 
the most illustrious names of this great city, will 
hope that the greater number will, have more 
reverence for the opinion of posterity, than to dis- 
grace themselves, and the metropolis of the king- 
dom, in compliance with any man, who, instead of 
voting, aspires to dictate, perhaps without any 
claim to such superiority, either by greatness of 
birth, dignity of employment, extent of knowledge, 
or largeness of fortune. 



LETTER 11. 

Sir, Hec, %. 1739. 

IN questions of general concern, there is no law 
of government, or rule of decency, that forbids 
open examination and publick discussion. I 
shall therefore not betray, by a mean apology, that 
right which no man has power, and, I suppose, no 
wise maj\ has desire to refuse me, but shall con- 



fO CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 

•ider the letter published by you last Friday, if 

defence of Mr M 's design for a new bridge* 

Mr M proposes elliptical arches. It has beea 

objected that elliptical arches are weak, and there* 
fore improper for a bridge of commerce, in a cotifi* 
try where greater weights are ordinarily carried ty 
land than perhaps in any other part of the woirkL 
That tlierc is an elliptical bridge at Florence is al« 
lowed, but the objectors maintain, that its atabi* 
lity is so much doubted, tLnit carts are not permitted 
to pass over it. 

To this no answer is made, but that it was built 
for coaches ; and if it had been built for carts, it 
would have been made stronger: thus all the con* 
trovertists r'*ree, that the bridge is too weak for 
carts; and it is of little importance, whether carti 
are prohibited because the bridge is weak, or 
whether the architect, knowing that carts ^were 
prohibited, voluntarily constrncted a weak bridge. 
The instability of the elliptical arch has been suf% 
ficiently proved by argument, and ylmmanutV% at^ 
tempt has proved it by example. 

The iron rail, whether gilt or varnished, appears 
to me unworthy of debate. I suppose every judi- 
cious eye will discern it to be minute and trifling, 
equally unfit to make a part of a great design, what- 
ever be its colour. I shall only observe how little 
the writer understands his own positions, wlien he 
recommends it to be cast in whole pieces from pier 
to pier. That iron forged is stronger than irort 
cast, every smith can inform him; and if it be cast 
in large pieces, the fracture of a single bar must 
be repaired by a new piece. 

The abrupt rise, which is feared from firm cir- 
cular arches, may be easily prevented, by a little 
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extension of the abutmefnt at each endj^ which will 
take away the objection, and add almost nothing 
to the expence. 

The whole of the argument in favour, of Mr* 

M , is only that there is an elliptical bridge at 

Florence, and an iron balustrade at Rome; the 
bridge is owned to be weak, and the iron balustrade * 
we consider as mean ; and are loth that our owncoun- . 
tiy should unite two follies in a publick work. 

The architrave of Perault, which has been pom- - 
pously produced, bears nothing but its entablifture^ 
and is so far from owing its support to the artful 
section of the stonq, that it is held together by 
cramps of iron ; to which I am afraid Mr M 
must have recourse, if he persists in his ellipsis, or, 
to use tlie words of his vindicator, forms his arch o£ 
four segments of circles drawn from four different 
centres. 

That Mr M obtainedthe prize of the archi- 
tecture at Rome, a few month ago, is willingly con- 
fessed; nor do his opponents doubt that he obtained 
it by deserving it. May he continue to obtain 
whatever he deservfcs; but let it not be presumed 
that a prize granted at Rome, implies an irresist- 
ible degree of skill. The competition is only be- 
tween boys, and the prize given to excite laudable 
industry, not to reward consummate excellence- 
Nor will the suffrage of the Romans much iidvance 
any name among those who know, what no man 
of science will deny, that architecture has for some- 
time degenerated at Rome to the lowest state, and 
that the Pantheon is now deformed by.petty deco- 
rations, I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

-IT is the common fate of erroneous positions, that 

they are betrayed by defence, and obscured by ex* 

* planation ; that their authors deviate from the maiit 

^ question into incidental disquisitions, and raise ft 

•mist where thty should let in Hght. 

Of all these 'Concomitants of errors, the Letter 
of Dbc. 10, in favour of elliptical arches, has afo 
forded examples. A great part of it is spent u|>oa 
digressions. The writer allows, that thefrst excel* 
knee of a bridge is undoubtedly strength ; but this con« 
cession affords him anopportunityof telhng us, that 
strength, or provision against decay, has its limits; 
and of tnentioning the monument and cupola^ 
without any advance towards evidence or argu* 
ment. 

The ^rst excellence of a bridge is now allowed tm 
be strength; and it has been asserted, that a semi^ 
ellipsis has less strength than a semicircle. Xo 
this he first answers, that grtuiting this position 
for a moment^ the semi-ellipsis may yet have strength 
sufficient for the purposes of commerce. This 
grant, which was made but for a moment, needed 
not to have been made at all ; for before he con- 
cludes his Letter, he undertakes to prove, that 
the elliptical arch must in all respects be superior im . 
strength to -the semicircle^ For this daring assert 
tion he made way by the intermediate paragraphs; 
in which he^observes, that the convexity of a semi-* 
ellipsis may be increased at nvill to atiy degree 
that ftrer.gth may rec^uire; which is, that an elliptic 
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qrL arch may be made less elliptical, to be made 
less weak ; or that an arch, which by its elliptical 
form is superior in strength to the semicircle^ may 
become almost as strong as a semicircle, 'by being 
made almost semicircular. 

That the longer diameter of an ellipsis may b^ 
shortened, till it shall differ little from a circle, is 
indisputably true; but why should the writer for- 
get the semicircle differs as little from such an el- 
lipsis ? It seems that the difference, whether small 
or great, is tb the advantage of the semicircle; for 
he does not promise that the elliptical arch, with 
all the convexity that his imagination can confer, 
will stand without cramps of irony and melted Uad^ 
and large stones^ and a very thick arch; assistances 
which the semicircle does not require, and which 
can be yet less required by a semi-ellipsis, which 
is in all respects superior in strength. 

Of a man who loves opposition so well, as to be 
thus at variance with himself, little doubt can be 
made of his contrariety to others; ;ior do I thinfc 
myself entitled to complain of disregard from one» 
with whom the performances of antiquity have 8» 
little weight: yet in defiance of all this contemptuous 
tuperiority, I must again venture to declare, that 
a strait line will hear no weight; being convinced, 
tliat not even the science of Vasari can make that 
form strong which the laws of nature have con- 
demned to weakness. By the position, that a strut 
line will bear nothing, is meant, that // receives no 
strength from straitness ; for that many bodies, laid 
in strait lines, will support weight by the cohesion 
of their parts, every one has found, who has seea 
difilies Oil a shelf or a tticf upoiv \\\^ ^-aX^o^^* \X 
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is not denied, that stones may be so crus 
gether by enormous pressure on each sidc; 
heavy mass may safely be laid upon them ; 
strcnj;th must be derived merely from the 
resistance; and the line so loaded will be iti 
of the load. 

The semi-elliptical arch has one recon 
bon vet unexamined; we are told that it is 
of execution. " Why difTiculty should be 
for its own sake, I am not able to discover 
must not be forgotten, that; as the conv 
i icreased, the difficulty is lessened ; and I ki 
wjII whether this writer, who appears cqu: 
bitious of difficulty and studious of strcng 
wish to increase the convexity for the 
strength, or to lessen it for the love of diffi 

Tlie friend of Mr M , however he 

mistaken in som.e of his opinibns, docs n 
the appearance of reason, when he p^fcrs 
theories ; and that I may not dismiss the c 
without some appeal to facts, I will boi 
example, suggested by a great artist, and 
mended to those "who m.ay still doubt whicl 
two arches is the stronger, to press an egg 
the ends, and then upon the sides. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 



SOME THOUGHTS 



ON 



AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH ANCIRNT AND MODERN: 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE HONOUR DUE TO AN 

ENGLISH FARMER ♦; 



Agriculture, in the pHmeval ages, wa» 
the common parent of traffick; for the opulence of 
mankind then consisted in cattle, and the product 
* cf ' tillage ; which are now very essential for the 
promotion of trade in general, but more particularly 
so to such ^llibns as are most abundant in cattle, 
corn, ^nd fruits. The Jabour of the Farmer gives 
employment to the manufacturer, and yields a sup- 
port for the other parts of a community: it is now 
the spring which sets the whole grand machine of 
commerce in motion; and the sail could not be 
spread without the assistance of the plough. But, 
though the Farmers are of such utility in a state, 
we find them in general too much disregarded 
among the politer kind of people in the present 
age ; while we cannot help observing the honour 
that antiquity has always paid to the profession of 
the husbandman: which naturally leads us into 
some reflections upon that occasion. 

* From the Visiter, for February 1756, p. 5f. 
Vol. ni. D 
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Though mines of gold and silver should be ex- 
hausted, jand the -species made of them lost; though 
diamonds and pearls should remain concealed in 
the bowels of the earth, and the womb of the sea; 
though commerce with strangers be prohibited; 
• though all arts which have no other object than 
. splendour and embellishment, should be abolised; 
yet the fertility of the earth alone would afford an 
abundant supply for the occasions of an industrioiit 
'people, by furnishing subsistence for them, and such . 
armies as sliould be mustered in their defence. 
We, therefore, ought not to be surpnzed, that 
Agriculturc was in so much honour among the 
ancients: for it ought rather to seem wonderful 
that it shoidd ever cease to be so, and that the most 
necessary and most indispensable of all professiont , 
should have fallen into any contempt. 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in high- 
er coilsideration than Egypt, where it was the par- ' 
ticular object of government and policy : nor was . 
any country ever better peopled, richer, or more 
powerful. The Satrapae, among the Assyrians anjl 
Pe/'sians, were rewarded, if the lands in their go.^ 
vernments were well cultivated; but were punished,* 
if that part of their duty was neglected. Africa • 
abounded in corn; but the most famous countries *" 
were Thrace, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Cato, the censor, has justly called Sicily the 
magazine and nursing mother of the Roman people, 
who were supplied from thence with almost all 
their corn, both for the use of the city, and the 
subsistence of her armies; though we also find in 
Livy, that tlie Romans received no inconsiderable 
quantities of corn from Sardinia. But, when Ronn? 
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had made herself mistress of Carthage and Alex* * 
andria, Africa and Egypt became her store-houses : 
for those cities sent such numerous fleets every 
year, freighted with corn to Rome, that Alexan- 
dria alone annualy supplied twenty millions of 
bushels: and, when the harvest hap,pened to fail in 
one of these provinces, the other came in to its aid, * 
and supported the metropohs of the world ; which, 
without this supply, would have been in danger of 
perishing by famine. Rome actualjy saw herself 
reduced to this condition under Augustus ; fortherft . 
remained only three days provision of corn in th<J 
city: and that prince was so full of lendemess fdr 
the people, that he had resolved to poison himself, 
if the expected fleets did iwt arrive before the ex- 
piration of that time j;^ but they came; and the pre- 
servation of the Romans was attributed to the 
good fortune of 4heir emperor: but wise precau- 
tions were taken to avoid the like danger for the 
future. 

When the seat of empire was transplanted to 
Constantinople, that city was supplied in the same 
manner; and when the emperor Septimius Severn* 
died, there was corn in the publick magazines for 
seven years, expending daily 75,000 bushels in 
bread, for 600,000 men. 

The ancients were no less industrious in Ihe cul- 
tivation of the vine than in that of corn, though 
they applied themselves to it later: for Noah 
planted it by ordei*, and discovered the use that 
might be made of the fruit, by prising out and 
preserving the juice. The viae was carried by the 
ofFspi-ing of Noah into the several countries of the 
world: but Asia was the first to experience tl*e 
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•weets of this gift ; from w hence it was imported to . 
Europe and Africa, Greece and Italy, >\ hich were 
distinguished in so many other respects, were par- 
ticularly so by the excellency of their wines. Greece 
was most celebrated for the wines of Cyprus, Les- 
bos, and Chio J the former of vvh ch is in great " 
• esteem at present : though the culti\ation of the vine 
has been generally suppressed in the Turkish do- 
minions. As the Romans were indtbtcd to the 
Grecians for the arts and sciences, so were tlicy like- 
wise for the improvement of their wines ; the best 
of which were produced in the country of Capua, 
and were called tlie Masslch^ Calcmany Formlcny 
Cacuban, and Falernian, so m.uch celebrated by 
Horace. Domitian passed an edict for destroy- 
ing all the vines, and that no more should be plant* 
ed throughout the greatest part of the wcsl ; which 
continued almost two hundred,, years afterwards, 
when the emperor Probus employed his soldiers in 
planting Vines in Europe, in the same manner as 
Hannibal had formerly employed his troops in 
planting olive-trees in Africa. Some of the ancients 
have endeavoured to prove, that the cultivation of 
vines is more beneficial than apy other kind of 
husbandry: but, if this was thought so in the time 
©f Columella, it is very different at present; nor 
were all the ancients of his opinion, for several 
gave the preferience to pasture lands. 

The breedii\g of cattle has always been con si d* 
ered as an important part of Agriculture. The 
riches of Abraham, Laban, and Job, consisted in 
their flocks and herds. We also find from Latinus 
in. Virgil, and Ulysses in Homer, that the wealth 
of those princes consisted in cattle. It was like- 
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Wise the same among the Romans, till the introduc- 
tion of money; which put a value upon commodi- 
ties, and established a new kind of barter. Varro 
has not disdained to give an extensive account of 
all the beasts that are of any use to the coontry, 
either for tillage, breed, 'carriage, or other conve- 
niencies of man. And Cato, the censor, was of 
opinion, that the feeding of cattle was the most cer- 
tain and speedy method of enriching a country* 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence, and ambi- 
tion, take up their ordinary residence in populous 
cities $ while the hard laborious life of the husband'^ 
man will not admit of these vices. The honest 
Farmer lives in a wise and happy state, which in- 
clines him to justice, temperance, sobriety, since- 
rity, and every virtue that can dignify human nature. 
This gave room for the poets to feign, that Astraa^ 
the goddess of Justice, had her last residence among 
husbandmen, before she quitted the earth. Hesiod 
and Virgil have brought the assistance of the Muses 
in praise of Agriculture. Kings, . generals, and 
philosophers, Tiave not thought it unworthy their 
birth, rank, and genius, to leave precepts to pos*. 
tcrity upon the utihty of the husbandman's profes- 
sion. Hicro, Attalus, and Archelaus, kings of 
Syracuse, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, have com- 
posed books for supporting and augmenting the 
fertihty of their different countries. The Cartha* 
ginian general, Mago, wrote twenty-eight volumes 
upon this subject; and Cato, the censor, followed 
his example. Nor have Plato, Xenophon, and Aris- 
totle, omitted this article, which makes an essential 
part of their politicks. And Cicero, speaking of 
the writings of Xenophon, says, " How fully and 
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** excellently does he, in that book called his Oeco* 
** nomtcks set out the advantages of husbandry^ 
" and a country life ?*' 

When Britain was subject to the Romans, she 
annually supplied them with great quantities of 
corn ; and the Isle of Anglesea was tlien looked 
upon as the granary for the western provinces: but 
the Britons, both under the Romans and Saxons^ 
were employed like slaves at the p] :)Ugh. On the 
intermixture of the Danes and Normans, posses* 
sions were better regulated, and the state of vassals 
age gradually declined, till it was entirely wore off 
under the reigns of Henry VIL and Edward VI. 
for they* hurt the old nobility by favouring the 
commons, who grew rich by trade, and purchased 
estates. 

' The wiues of France, Portugal, and Spain, arc 
now the best ; while Italy can only boast of the 
wine made in Tuscany. The breeding of cattle 
is now chiefly confined to Denmark and Ireland. 
The corn of Sicily is still in great esteem, as well 
as what is produced in the northern countries: but 
England is the happiest spot in the universe for all 
the principal kinds of Agriculture, and especially 
its great produce of corn. 

The improvement of our landed estates, is the 
enrichment of the kingdom: for, without this, how 
could we carry on our manufactures, or prosecute 
our commerce ? We should look upon the Eng- 
lish Farmer as the most useful member of society. 
His arable grounds not only supply his fellow- 
subjects with all kinds of the best grain, but his 
industry enables him' to export great quantities to 
other kingdoms, which might otherwise starve ; 
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particularly Spain and Portugal : for, iti one yeart 
there have been exported 51,520 quarters of bar- 
ley, 219,781 of malt,.l,920 of oatmeal, 1,829 of 
rye, and 1 53,34«3 of wheat ; the bounty on which 
amounted to 72,433 pounds. What a fund of 
treasure arises from his pasture lands, which breed 
such innumerable flocks of sheep, and afford such 
fine herds of cattle, to feed Britons, and clothe man- 
kind ! He rears flax and hemp for the making of 
linen ; while his plantations of apples and hops sup- 
ply him with generous kinds of liquors. 

The land-tax, when at four shillings in the pound, 
produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. This arises 
from the labour of the husbandman : it is a great 
sum : but how greatly is it increased by the means 
it furnishes for trade? Without the industry of the 
Farmer, the manufacturer could have no goods to 
supply the merchant, nor the merchant find any 
employment for the mariners : trade would be stag- 
nated ; riches would be of no advantage to the 
great ; and labour of no service to the poor. 

The Romans, as historians all allow, 
Sought in.extreme distress, the rural plough; 
• Jo triumpbe / for the village swain 
Retir*d to be a nobleman * again. 

* Cincinnatuu 
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At ipy last visit, I took the liberty of mention- 
ing a subject, which, I think, is not considered 
with attention proportionate to its importance. 
Nothing can more fully prove the ingratitude of 
mankind, a crime often charged upon them, and 
often denied, than the little regard which the dis- 
posers of hoyiorary rewards have paid to Agrtcul" 
ture; which is treated as a subject so remote from 
common life, by all those who do not immediately 
hold the plough, or give fodder to the ox, that I 
think there is room to question, whether a great 
part of mankind has yet been informed that life is 
sustained by the fruits of the earth. I was once 
indeed provoked to ask a lady of great eminence 
for genius, Whether the kneiv of what bread is made? 
I have already observed, how differently Agri* 
culture was considered by the heroes and wise men 
of the Roman commonwealth, and shall now only 
add, that even after the .emperors had made great 
alteration in the system of life, and taught men to 
portion out their esteem to other qualities than use- 

* From the Visiter, for March 1756, p. iir. 
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. fulness, Agriculture still maintained its reputation, 
and was taught by the polite and elegant Celsus 
among the other arts. 

The usefulness of Agriculture I have already 
shewn ; I shall now, therefore, prove its necessity : 
and having before declared, that it produces the 
chief riches of a nation, I shall proceed to shew, 
that it gives its only riches, the only riches which 
<we can call our own, and of which we need not 
fear either deprivation or diminution. 

Of nations, as of . individuals, the first blessing 
is independence. Neither the man nor the people 
can be happy to whom any human power can deny 
the necessaries or conveniencies of life. There is 
no way of living without the need of foreign assist- 
ance, but by the product of our own land, im- 
proved by our own labour. Every other source 
of plenty is perishable or casual. 

Trade and manufactures must be confessed often 
to enrich countries; and we ourselves are indebted 
to them for those ships by which we now com- 
mand the sea, from the equator to the poles, and 
for those sums with ^hich we have shewn our- 
selves able to arm the nations of the north in de* 
fence of regions in the western hemisphere. But 
trade, and manufactures, however profitable, must 
yield to the cultivation of lands in usefulness and 
dignity. 

Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters 
of fortune, inconstant ahd deceitful as her mother; 
she chuses her' residence where she is least expect- 
ed, and shifts her abbde, when her continuance is 
in appearance most firmly settled. Who can read 
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of the present distresses of the Genoese, whose 
only choice now remaining is, from what monarch 
they shall solicit protection? Who can see, the 
Hanseatick towns in ruins, where perhaps the in- 
habitants do not always equal the nunfber of the 
houses; but he will say to himself. These are the 
cities, whose trade enabled them once to give laws 
to the world, to whose merchants princes sent their 
jewels in pawn, from whose treasures armies were" 
paid, and navies supplied ! And who can then for- 
bear to consider trade as a weak and uncertain basis 
. pf power, and wish to his own country greatness 
more solid, and felicity more durable? 

It is apparent, that every trading nation flou- 
rishes, while it can be said to flourish, by the cour- 
« tesy of others. We cannot compel any people to 
buy from us, or to sell to us. A thousand acci- 
dents may prejudice them in favour of our rivals ; 
the workmen of another nation may labour for less 
price, or some accidental improvement, or natural 
advantage, may procure a just preference to their 
commodities ; as experience has shewn, that there 
is no work of the hands; which, at different times, 
is not best performed in different places. 

Trafiick, even white it continues in its state of 
prosperity, must ovfe its sucfcess to Agriculture ; 
the materials of manufacture are the produce of 
the earth. The wool \vhich we weave into cloth, 
the wood which is formed into cabinets, the metals 
which are forged into wea{)ons, are supplied by 
nature with the help of art. Manufactures, in- 
aeed, and profitable manufactures, are sometimes 
raised 'fiom imported materials, but then we are 
^ subjected a second tiiile to the caprice of our 
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neighbours. The natives of Lombardy might 
easily resolve to retain their silk at home, and em- 
ploy workmen of their own to weave it. And 
this will certainly be done when they grow wise 
and industrious, when they have sagacity to dis- 
cern their true interest, and vigour to pursue it. 

Mines are generally considered as the great sour- 
ces of wealth, and superficial observers havethouglit 
the possession of great quantities of precious metals 
the first national happiness. But Europe has long 
seen, with wonder and contempt, the poverty of 
Spain, who thought himself exempted from the 
labour of tilling the ground, by the conquest of 
Peru, with its veins of silver. Time, however, has 
taught even this obstinate and haughty nation, 
that without Agriculture they may indeed be the 
transmitters of money, but can never be the pos- 
sessors. They may dig it out of the earth, but 
must immediately send it away to purchase cloth 
or bread, and it must at last remain with some 
people wise enough to sell much, and to buy little j 
to live upon their own lands, without a wish for 
those things which nature has denied them. 

Mines aie themselves of no use, without some 
kind of Agriculture. We have, in our own coun- 
try, inexhaustible stores of iron, which lie useless 
in the ore for want of wood. It was never the 
design of Providence to feed man without his owa 
concurrence: we have from nature only what we 
cannot provide for ourselves ; she gives us wild 
fniits which art must meliorate, and drossy n\ctals, 
which labour must refine. 

Particular metals are valuable, becau.^e they are 
fc^ce ; and they are scarce, because the mines that 
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yield them are emptied in time. But the surface 
of ttie earth is more liberal than its caverns. The 
field, which is this autumn laid naked by the sickle, 
will be covered, in the succeeding summer, by a 
new harvTst ; the grass, which the cattle are de- 
vouring, shoots up again when they have passed 
over it. 

Agriculture, therefore, and Agriculture alone, 
can support us without the help of others, in certain 
plenty and genuine dignity. Whatever we buy 
from without, the sellers may refuse; whatever we 
sell, manufactured by art, the purchasers may re- 
ject ; but, vi^hile our ground is covered with com 
and cattle, we can want nothing ; and if imagina- 
tion shoidd grow sick of native plenty, and call 
for delicacies or embellishments from other coun- 
tries, there is nothing which corn and cattle will 
not purchase. 

Our country is, perhaps, beyond all others, pro- 
ductive of things necessary to life. The pine- 
apple thrives better between the tropicks, and bet* 
ter furs are found in thp northern regions. But 
let us not envy these unnecessary privileges. Man- 
kind caimot subsist upon the indulgencies of na^ 
ture, but must be supported by her more common 
gifts. They must feed upon bread, and be clothed 
with wool; and the nation that can furnish these 
universal commodities, may have her ships wel- 
comed at a thousand ports, or sit at home and re» 
ceive the tribute of foreign countries, enjoy their 
arts, or treasure up their gold. 

It is well known to those who have exariiined 
tlie state of other countries, that the vineyards of 
France are more than equivalent to the mines 'of 
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America ; and that one great use of Indian gold, 
and Peioivian silver, is to procure the ^^'ines of 
Champaigne and Burgundy. The advantage is 
indeed always rising on the side of France, who 
will certainly have wines, when Spain, by a thou» 
sand natural or accidental causes, may want silver^ 
But surely the vallies of England have more cer- 
tain stores of wealth. Wines are chosen by cai- 
price ; the products of France have not always 
been equally esteemed ; but there never was any 
age, or people, that reckoned bread among super- 
fluities, when once it was known. The price of 
wheat and barley suffers not any variation, but 
what is caused by the uncertainty of seasons. 

I am far from intending to persuade my coun- 
tr\TTien to quit all other employments for that of 
manuring the ground. I mean only to prove, that 
we have, at home, all that we can want, and that 
therefore we need feel no great anxiety about the 
schemes of other nations for improving their arts, 
or extending their traffick. But there is no neces- 
sity to infer, that we should cease from commerce, 
before the revolution of things shall transfer it to 
some other regions ! Such vicissitudes the world 
has often seen ; and therefore such we have reason 
to expect. We hear many clanvours of declining 
trade, which are not, in my opinion, always tnie; 
and many imputations of that decline to governors 
and ministers, which may be sometimes just, and 
sometimes calumnious. But it is foolisn to ima- 
ginCf that any care or policy can keep commerce 
at a stand, which almost every nation has enjoyed 
and lost, and which we must expect to lose as Yi^ 
have long enjoyed it. 
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There are some danger, lest oiir neglect of 
Agriculture should hasten its departure. Our 
industry has for many ages been employed in de- 
stroying the woods which our ancestors have 
planted. It is well known that commerce is car- 
ried on by ships, and that ships are built out of 
trees; and therefore, when I travel over naked 
plains, to which tradition has preserved the name 
of forests, or see hills arising on either hand, bar- 
ren and useless, I cannot forbear to wonder, how 
that commerce, of which we promise ourselves the 
perpetuity, shall be continued by our descendants ; 
nor can restrain a sigh, when I think on the time, 
a time at no great distance, when our neighbours 
may deprive us of our naval influence, by refusing 
U8 their timber. 

By Agriculture only can commerce be perpe- 
tuated ; and by jigr'tculture alone can we live in 
plenty without intercourse with other nations. 
This, therefore, is the great art, which every 
government ought to protect, every proprietor of 
lands to practise, and every inquirer into nature to 
improTe. 
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VISION OF THEODORE, 

THE HERMIT OF TENERIFFE, 

FOUND IN HIS CELL. 



" oON of Perseverance, whoever thou art, whose 
curiosity has led thee hither, read and be wise. 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore, the 
Hermit of TenerifFe, who in the fifty-seventh year 
of his retreat left this instruction to mankind, lest 
his solitary hours shoidd be spent in vain. 

I vsras onc6 what thou art now, a groveller on 
the earth, and a gazer at the sky ; I trafficked and 
heaped wealth together; I loved and was favpured ; 
I wore the robe of honour, and heard the musick 
of adulation ; I was ambitious, and rose to great- 
ness ; I was unhappy, and retired. I sought for 
some time what I at length found here, a place 
where all real wants might be easily supplied, and 
where I might not be under the necessity of pur- 
chasing the assistance of men by the toleration of 
their follies. Here I saw fruits, and herbs, and 
water, and here determined to wait the hand of 
• death, which I hope, when at last it comes, will 
fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now passed in forget- 
fulness of all mortal cares, and without any in- 
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clination to wander farther than the necessity of 
procuring sustenance required; but as I stood one 
day beholding the rock that overhangs my cell, 
I found in myself a desire to climb it ; and when 
I was on its top, was in the same manner deter- 
mined to scale the next, till by degrees^ I conceived 
a wish to riew the summit of the mountain, at the 
foot of which I had so long resided. This mo- 
tion of my thoughts I endeavoured to suppress, 
not because it appeared criminal, but because it was 
new ; and all change, not evidently for the better, 
alarms a mind taught by experience to distrust it- 
self. I was often afraid that my heart was de- 
ceiving m€, that my impatience of confinement 
arose from some earthly passion, and that my ar- 
dour to survey the work* of nature was only a 
hidden longing to mingle once again in the scenes 
of life. I therefore endeavoured to settle my 
thoughts into their former state, but fouod their 
distraction every day greater. I was always re- 
proaching myself with the want of happiness with- 
in my reach, and at last began to question whether 
it was not laziness rather than caution that restrain- 
ed me from climbing to the summit of TenerifFe. 

I rose therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the steep of the mountain ; but I had 
not advanced far, old as I was, and burthened with 
provisions, when the day began to shine upon me ; 
the declivities grew more precipitous, and the sand 
slided from beneath my feet ; at last, fainting with 
labour, I arrived at a small plain almost inclosed 
by rocks, and open only to the east. I sat down 
to rest a while, in full persuasion, that when I had 
recovered my strength I should proceed on my 
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design ; but when once I had tasted ease, I found 
many reasons against disturbing it. The branches 
spread a shade over my head, and the gales of 
spring wafted odours to my bosom. 

As I sat thus, forming alternately excuses for 
delay, and resolutions to go forward, an irresistible 
heaviness suddenly surprised me ; I laid my head 
upon the bank, and resigned myself to sleep: when 
methought I heard the sound as of the flight of 
eagles, and a being of more than human dignity 
stood before me. While I was deliberating how 
to address him, he took me by the hand with an 
air of kindness, and asked me solemnly, but with- 
out severity, " Theodore, whither art thou go- 
" ing?" « I am climbing," answered I, "to the top 
** of the mountain, to enjoy a more extensive pros- 
•* pect of the works of nature." " Attend first," 
said he, ** to the prospect which this place affords^ 
•* and what thou dost not understand I will ex- 
** plain. I am one of the benevolent beings who 
** in'atch over the children of the dust, to preserve 
** them from those evils which will not ultimately 
•* terminate in good, and which they do not, by 
** their own faidts, bring upon themselves. Look 
•* round therefore without fear : observe, contem- 
** plate, and be instructed." 

Encouraged by this assurance, I looked and 
beheld a mountain higher than TenerifFe, to the 
summit of which the human eye could never reach; 
when I had tired myself with, gazing upon its 
height, I turned my eyes towards its foot, which 
I could easily discover, but was amazed to find it 
without foundation, and placed inconceivably in 
emptiness and darkness. Thus I stood terrified 
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and confused ; above were tracts inscrutable, and 
below was total vacuity. But my protector, with 
a voice of admonition, cried out, Theodore, be not 
affrighted, but raise thy eyes again ; the Mountain 
of Existence is before thee, sui*vey it and be wise. 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, 
and observed the bottom of the mountain to be a 
a gentle rise, and overspread with flowers ; the 
itiiddle to be more steep,, embarrassed with crags, 
and interrupted by precipices, over which hung 
branches loaded with fruits, and among which were 
scattered palaces and bowers. The tracts which 
my eye could reach nearest the top were generally 
barren ; but there were among the ckfts- of the 
rocks a few hardy ever-greens, which though they 
did not give much pleasure to the sight or smell, 
yet seemed to cheer the labour and facilitate the 
steps of those who were clambering among them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I observed at a great distance a 
multitude of both sexes issuing into view from the 
bottom of the mountain. Their first actions t 
could not accurately discern; but, as they every 
moment approached nearer, I found that they 
amused themselves with gathering flowers under 
the superintendence of a modest virgin in a white 
robe, who seemed not over solicitous to confine 
them to any settled pace or certain track ^ for she 
knew that the whole ground was smooth and solid, 
and that they could not easily be hurt or bewil- 
dered. When, as it often happened, they plucked 
a thistle for a flower, Innocence, so was she called, 
would smile at the mistake. Happy, said I, are 
they who are under $o gentle a government, and 
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yet arc safe. But I had no opportunity to dwell 
long on the consideration of their felicity; for I 
found that Innocence continued her attendance but 
a little way, and seemed to consider only the 
flowery bottom of the mountain as her proper pro- 
vince. Those whom she abandoned scarcely knew 
that they were left, before they perceived them- 
aelves in the hands of Education, a nymph more 
levere in her aspect and imperious in her com* 
mands, who confined them to certain paths, in 
their opinion too narrow and too rough. These 
they were continually solicited to leave, by Ap- 
petite, whom Education could never fright away, 
though she sometimes awed her to such timidity^ 
that the effects of her presence were scarcely per- 
ceptible. Some went back to the first part of the 
mountain, and seemed desirous of continuing bu- 
sied in plucking flowers, but were no longer 
guarded by Innocence ; and such as Education 
could not force back, proceeded up the mountain 
by some miry road, in which they were seldom 
seen, and scarcely e\er regarded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothing was more observable than that she was fre- 
quently giving them cautions to beware of Habits; 
and was calling out to one or another at every 
step, that a Habit was ensnaring them; that they 
would be under the domii.ion of Habit before 
they perceived their danger : and that those whom 
Habit should once subdue, had little hope of re- 
gaining their liberty. 

Of this caution, so frequently repeated, I was 
very solicitous to know the reason, when my pro- 
tector directed my regard to a troop of pygmies. 
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^hich appeared to walk silently before those that 
'were climbing the mountain, and each to smooth 
the way before her follower. I found that I had 
missed the notice of them before, both because 
they were so minute as not easily to be discerned, 
and because they grew every moment nearer in 
their colour to the objects with which they were 
surrounded. As the followers of Education did 
not appear to be sensible of the presence of these 
dangerous associates, or, ridiculing their diminu- 
tive size, did not think it possible that human 
beings should ever be brought into subjection by 
such feeble enemies, they generally heard her pre- 
cepts of vigilance vnth wonder : and, when they 
thought her eye withdrawn, treated them with 
contempt. Nor could I myself think her cau- 
tions so necessary as her frequent inculcations 
seemed to suppose, till I observed that each of 
these petty beings held secretly a chain in her 
hand, with which she prepared to bind those 
whom she found within her power. Yet these 
Habits under the eye of Education went quietly 
forward, and seemed very little to increase in bulk 
or strength ; for though they were always willing 
to join with Appetite, yet when Education kept 
them apart from her, they would very punctually 
obey command, and make the narrow roads in 
which they were confined easier and smoother. 

It was observable, that their stature was never 
at a stand, but continually growing or decreasing, 
yet not always in the same proportions : nor could 
I forbear to express my admiration, when I saw 
in how much less time they generally gained than 
lost bulk. Though they grew slowly in the road 
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of Education, it might however be perceived that 
they grew ; but if they once deviated at the call of 
Appetite, their stature soon became gigantick ; 
and their strength was such, that Education point- 
ed out to her tribe many that were led in chains 
by them, whom she could never more rescue from 
their slavery. She pointed them out, but with 
little effect ; for all her pupils appeared confident 
of their own superiority to the strongest Habit^ 
and some seemed in secret to regret that they 
were hindered from following the triumph of 
Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to suf- 
fer her power to be felt at first. Those whom 
she led, she had the address of appearing only to 
attend, but was continually doubling her chains 
upon her companions ; which were so slender in 
themiselves, and so silently fastened, that while the 
attention was engaged by other objects, they were 
not easily perceived. Each link grew tighter as 
it had been longer worn ; and when by continual 
additions they became so heavy as to be felt, they 
were very frequently too strong to be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner 
to the part of the mountain where the declivity 
began to grow craggy, she resigned her charge to 
two powers of superior aspect. The meaner of 
them appeared capable of presiding in senates, or 
governing nations, and yet watched the steps of 
the other with the most anxious attention, and was 
Tisibly confounded and perplexed if ever she suf- 
fered her regard to be. drawn away. The other 
seemed to approve her submission as pleasing, but 
with such a condescension as plainly shewed that^ 
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she claimed it as due ; and indeed so great was her 
dignity and sweetness, that he who would not re-> 
verence, must not behold her. 

** Theodore," said my protector, " be feai4essj 
** and be wise; approach these powers, whose do- 
•* minion extends to all the remaining part of the 
** Mountain of Existence." I trembled, and yea^^ 
tured to address the inferior nymph, whose eyes, 
though piercing and awful, I was not able to sus* 
tain. " Bright Power," said I, ** by whatever 
*^ name it is lawful to address thee, tell me, thou 
** who presidest here, on what condition thy pro- 
** tection will be granted ?" " It will be granted," 
said she, '< only to objedience. I am Reason, of 
** all subordinate beings the noblest and the great- 
** est ; who, if thou wilt receive my laws, will 
** reward thee like the rest of my votaries, by con- 
" ducting thee to Religion." Charmed by her 
voice aild aspect, I professed my readiness to fol- 
low her. She then presented me to her mistress, 
who looked upon me with tenderness, I bowed 
before her, and she smiled. 

When Education delivered up those for whose 
happiness she had been so long solicitous, she 
seemed to expect that they should express some 
gratitude for her care, or some regret at the loss 
of that protection which she had hitherto afforded 
them. But it was easy to discover, by the ala- 
crity which broke out at her departure, that her 
presence had been long displeasing, and that she 
had been teaching those who felt in themselves 
no want of instruction. They all agreed in re- 
joicing that they should no longer be subject to 
her caprices, or disturbed by her documents, but 
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should be now under the direction only of Rea- 
son, to whom they made no doubt of being able 
to recommend themselves by a steady adherence 
to all her precepts. Reason counselled them> at 
their first entrance upon her province, to inlist 
themselves among the votaries of Religion ; and 
informed them, that if they trusted to her alone, 
they would find the same fate with her other ad- 
mirers, whom she had not been able to secure 
against Appetites and Passions, and who, having 
been seized by Habits in the regions of Desire, 
had been dragged away to the caverns of Despair. 
Her admonition was vain, the greater number de- 
clared against any other direction, and doubted not 
but by her superintendency they should cHmb with 
safety up the Mountain of Existence. " My 
** power," said Reason, " is to advise, not to com- 
" pel; I have already told you the danger of your 

choice. The path seems now plain and even, 
* but there are asperities and pitfalls, over which 

Religion only can conduct you. Look upwards, 
** and you perceive a mist before you settled upon 
** the highest visible part of the mountain ; a mist 
** by which my prospect is terminated, and which 
** is pierced only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond 
** it are the temples of Happiness, in which those 
** who climb the precipice by her direction, after 
** the toil of their pilgrimage, repose for ever. I 
** know not the way, and therefore can only con- 
** duct you to a better guide. Pride has some- 
** times reproached me with the narrowness of my 
** view, but, when she endeavoured to extend ity 
** could only shew me, below the mist, the bowers 
•* of Content ; even they vanished as I fixed my 
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** eyes upon them ; and those whom she pei*suaded 
** to travel towards them were enchained by Habits , 
•* and ingulfed by Despair, a cruel tyrant, whose 
** caverns are beyond the darkness on the right 
•* side and on the left, from whose prisons none 
** can escape, and whom I cannot teach you to 
« avoid." 

Such was the declaration of Reason to those 
who demanded her protection. Some that recol- 
lected the dictates of Education, finding them now 
seconded by another authority, submitted with 
reluctance to the strict decree, and engaged them- 
selves among the followers of Religion, who were 
distinguished by the uniformity of their march, 
though many oif them were women, and by their 
continual endeavours to move upwards without 
appearing to regard the prospects which at every 
step courted their attention. 

All those who determined to follow either Rea- 
son or Religion, were continually importuned to 
forsake the road, sometimes by Passions, and some- 
times by Appetites, of whom both had reason to 
boast the success of their artifices ; for so many 
were drawn into by-paths, that any way was more 
populous than the rights The attacks of the 
Appetites were more impetuous, those of the Pas- 
sions longer continued. The Appetites turned 
their followers directly from the true viray, but the 
Passions marched at first in a path nearly in the 
same direction with that of Reason and Religion ^ 
but deviated by slow degrees, till at last they en- 
tirely changed their course. Appetite drew aside 
the dull, and Passion the sprightly. Of the Ap- 
petites, Lust was the strongest ; and of the Pas- 
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«ons^ Vanity. The most powerful assault was tp 
be feared^ when a passion and an Appetite joined 
dieir enticements; and the path of Reason was best 
followed, when a Passion called to one side, and an 
Appetite to the other. 

These seducers had the greatest success upon 
the followers of Reason, over whom they scarcely 
lever fsdled to prevail, except when they counter- 
acted one another. They had not the same tri- 
umphf pver the votaries of Religion ; for though 
they were often led aside for a time, Religion com- 
monly recalled them by her emissary Conscience, be- 
fore habit had time to enchain them. But they 
that professed to obey Reason, if once they forsook 
lier, seldom returned; for she had no messenger to 
•ummon them but Pride, who generaly betrayed 
her, confidence, and employed all her skill to sup- 
port Passion ; and if ever she did her duty, was 
found unable to prevail, if Habit had interposed. 

I soon found that the great danger to the fol- 
lowers of Religion was only from Habit; every 
'Other power was easily resisted, nor did they find 
any difficulty when they inadvertently quitted her, 
to find her again by the direction of Conscience: 
unless they had given time to Habit to draw her 
chain behind them, and bar up the way by which 
they had wandered. Of some of those, the condi- 
tion was justly to be pitied, who turned at every 
call of Conscience, and tried, but without effect, 
to burst the chains of Habit: saw Religion walk- 
ing forward at a distance, saw her with reverence, 
and longed to join her; but were, whenever they 
approached her, withheld by Habit, and lan- 
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guished in sordid bondage, which they could not 
Escape, though they scorned and hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were so far from 
growing weaker by these repeated contests^ that 
if they were not totally overcome, every struggle 
enlarged their bulk and increased their strength ; 
and a Habit opposed and victorious was more than 
twice as strong as before the contest. The man* 
ner in which those who were weary of their ty- 
ranny endeavoured to escape from them, appeared 
by the event to be generally wrong; they tried to 
loose their chains one by one, and to retreat by the 
same degrees as they advanced ; but before the de« 
liverance was completed. Habit always threw new 
chains upon her fugitive; nor did any escape her 
but those who, by an effort sudden and violent, 
burst their shackles at once, and left her at a dis« 
tance ; and even of these, many, rushing too preci- 
pitately forward, and hindered by their teirors from 
stopping where they were safe, were fatigued with 
their own vehemence, and resigned themselves >.gain 
to that power from whom an escape must be so 
dearly bought, and whose tyranny was little felt, 
except when it was resif^ted. 

Some however there always were, who when 
they found Habit prevailing over them, called up- 
on Reason or Religion for assistance; each of them 
willingly came to the succour of her suppliant, but 
neither with the same strength, nor the same suct 
cess. Habit, insolent with her power, would often 
presume to parley with Reason, and offer to loose 
some of her chains if the rest might remain. To 
this Reason, who was never certain of victory, fre- 
quently consented, but always found her concession 
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^kstractive, and saw the captive led away by Ha- 
bit to his former slavery. Religion never submit. 
ted to treaty, but held out her hand with certainty 
of conquest; and if the captive to whom she gave 
it did not quit his hold, always led him away in 
irhimph, and placed him in the direct path to the 
temple of Happiness, where Reason never failed 
to congratulate his deliverance, and encourage his 
adherence to that power to whose timely succour 
he vras indebted for it. 

When the traveller was again placed in the road 
of Hapfjiness, I siaw Habit again gliding before 
him, but reduced to the stature of a dwarf, with- 
out strength and without activity ; but when the 
Passions or Appetites, which had before seduced 
him, made their approach. Habit would on a sud- 
' den start into size, and with unexpected violence 
push him towards them. The wretch, thus impel- 
led on one side, and allured on the other, too fre- 
quently quitted the road of Happiness, to which, 
vter his second deviation from it, he rarely return- 
ed; but, by a timely call upon Religion, the force 
■of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew fainter, and 
at last her correspondence with the enemy was efi- 
tirely destroyed. She then began to employ those 
restless faculties in compliance with the power 
which she could not overcome; and as she grew 
again in stature and in strength, cleared away the 
asperities of the road to Happiness. 

from this road I could not easily withdraw my 
attention, because all who travelled it appeared 
cheerful and satisfied; and the farther they pro- 
ceeded, the greater appeared their alacrity, and the 
itronger their conviction of the wisdom of their 
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guide. Some, who had never deviated but by 
short excursions, had Habit in the middle of theif 
passage vigorously supporting them, and driving o£ 
their Appetites and Passions which attempted? to 
interrupt their progress. Others, who had enter- 
ed this road late, or had long forsaken it, were toil- 
ing on without her help at least, and conunonly 
against her endeavours. But I observed, when 
they approached to the barren top, that few were 
able to proceed without some support from Habit : 
and that they, whose Habits were strong, advan- 
ced towards the mists with little emotion, and en- 
tered them at last with calmness and confidence ; 
after which, they were seen only by the eye of Re- 
ligion; and though Reason looked after them with 
the most earnest curiosity, she could only obtain a 
faint glimpse, when her mistress, to enlarge her 
prospect, raised her from the ground. Reason» 
however, discerned that they were safe, but Reli- 
gion saw that they were happy. 

** Now, Theodore," said my protector, ** with- 
** draw thy view from the regions of obscurity, and 
** see the fate of those who, when they were dis- 
^* missed by Education, would admit no direction 
** but that of Reason, Survey their wanderings, 
" and be wise." 

I looked then upon the Road of Reason, which 
was indeedj so far as it reached, the same with that 
of Religion, nor had Reason discovered it but by 
her instruction. Yet when she had once been 
taught it she clearly saw that it was right; andPride 
had sometimes incited her to declare that she dis** 
covered it herself, and persuaded her to offer her- 
self as a ^de to ReUgion: whom after many vaiat 
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<fxperbnetit8 she found it her highest privelege to 
follow. Reason was however at last well instruct* 
cd in part of the way, and appeared to teach it with 
some success, when her precepts were not misrepre- 
sentedby Passion, or her influence everbome by Ap- 
petite. But neither of these enemies was she able 
to resist. When Passion seized upon her votaries, 
she seldom ^ttemptedopposition : ^e seemed indeect 
to contend *vith more vigour ag^nst Appetite, but 
was generafly overwearied in the contest; and if 
dther of her opponents had confederated with Ha- 
bit, her authority was wholly at an end. When 
Habit endeavoured to captivate the votaries of Re- 
ligion, she grewby slow degrees, and gave time to es- 
cape; but in seizing the unhappy followers of Reason, 
Aic proceeded as one that had nothing to fear, and 
enlarged her size, and doubled her chains without 
intermission, and without reserve. 

Of those who forsook the directions of Reason, 
iotnc were led aside by the Whispers of Ambition, 
who was perpetually pointing to stately palaces, 
ntuated on eminences on either side, recounting the 
delights of affluence; and boasting the security of 
power. They were easily persuaded to follow her, 
and Habit quickly threw her chains upon them; 
they were soon convinced of the folly of their 
choice, but few of them attempted to return. Am- 
bition led them forward from precipice to precipice, 
where many fell and were seen no more. Those 
that escaped were, after a long series of hazards, 
generally delivered over to Avarice, and enlisted 
by her in the service of Tyranny, where they con- 
tinued to heap up gold till their patrons or theif 
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heirs pushed them headlong at last into the caverns 
of Despair. 

Others were enticed by Intemperance to ramble 
in search of those fruits that hung over the rocks^ 
and filled the air with their fragrance. I observed^ 
that the Habits which hovered about these soon 
grew to an enormous size, nor were there any who 
less attempted to return to Reason, or sooner sunk 
into the gulfs that lay before them. When these 
first quitted the road. Reason looked after them 
with a frown of contempts but had little cxpecta^ 
tions of being able to reclaim them; for the bowl 
of intoxication was of such qualities as to make 
them lose all regard but for the present moment; 
neither Hope nor Fear could enter their retreats; 
and Habit had so absolute a power, that even Con- 
science, if Religion had employedher intheirfavour, 
would not have been able to force an entrance. 

There were others whose crime it was rather 
to neglect Reason than to disobey her; and who re- 
treated from the heat and tumult of the way, not 
to the bowers of Intemperance, but to the maze 
of Indolence. They had this peculiarity in their 
condition, that they were always in sight of the 
road of Reason, always wishing for her presence, 
and always resolving to return to-morrow. In these 
was most eminently conspicuous the subtlety of 
Habit, who hung imperceptible shackles^uponthem^ 
and was every moment leading them farther from 
the road which they always imagined that they 
had the power of reaching. They wandered on 
from one double of the labyrinth to another, with 
the chains of Habit hanging secretly upon them, 
till, as they advanced, the flowers grew paler, anj 
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the scents fainter; they proceeded in their dreary- 
march without pleasure in their progress, yet with- 
out power to return; and had this aggravation above 
all others, that they were criminal but not delight- 
ed. The drunkard for a time laughed over his 
vnne; the ambitious man triumphed in the miscar- 
riage of his rival; but the captives of Indolence 
had neither superiority nor merriment. Discontent 
lowered in their looks, and Sadness hovered round 
their shades; yet they crawled on, reluctant and 
gloomy, till they arrived at the depth of the recess, 
varied only with poppies and nightshade, wherfe 
the dominion of Indolence terminates, and the 
hopeless wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy? 
the chains of Habit arerivetted for ever; and Me- 
lancholy, having tortured her prisoner for a time, 
consigns him at last to the cruelty of Despair. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, my 
protector called out to me, " Remember, Theo- 
'^ dore, and be wise, and let not Habit prevail 
" against thee." I started, and beheld myself sur- 
rounded by the rocks of TenerifFe; the birds of 
light were singing in the trees, and the glances of 
the morning darted upon me. 
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T&AljiSLATSD FROM THE GREEK OF CEBES^ A 
DISCIPLE OF SOCRATES. 



As we were walking in the temple of SatUFii| 
and observing several of the presents dedicated to 
that god, we were particularly struck with a pic- 
ture hung up before one of the chapels. Both the 
manner and the subject of it seemed to be foreign ; 
«o that we were at a loss to know either whence, 
or what it was. What it represented was neither 
a city nor a camp ; but an inclosure, containing 
two other inclosures, the one larger, and the other 
less. To the outer inclosure there was a portal, 
with a great number of persons standing before ir, 
and several females within ; and an aged man 
standing by the portal, in the attitude of giving 
directions to those who were going in. 

After we had been debating among ourselves for 
some time, what all these things should mean, an 
elderly person, who happened to be by, addressed 
himself to us in the following manner : 
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Old Citizen. As you are strangers, 'tis no won- 
dei^ that you should be at a loss to find out the 
meaning of this picture ; since several of the na- 
tives of this city themselves know not the true in- 
tent of it : and indeed it was not placed here by 
any of our citizens, but by a stranger who visited 
these parts several years ago. He was a very sen- 
sible man, and a great philosopher ; and, both in 
his conversation and practice, seemed tu approach 
nearer to the doctrines of Pythagoras and Parme- 
nides, than to any other of our sects. It was he 
who built this temple^ and dedicated this picture in 
it to Saturn. 

Stranger, Have you then seen the very person 
who gave it ? and was you acquainted with him ? 

0. C. Yes, I was both well acquainted with 
him, and admired him very much ; for though he 
vras rather young, his conversation vtras full of wis- 
dom; and, among other things, I have often heard 
him explaining the subject of the picture before us. 

S» I entreat you, if it will not be too trouble- 
some, to acquaint us with his explanation of it, for 
it is what we were all longing to know. 

0. C That will be rather a pleasure than any 
trouble to me ; but I ought to forewarn you of 
one thing before I begin, which is this, that the 
hearing it is attended with some danger. 

S» What danger can there be in that ? 

0. C. It is no less than this, that if you ob- 
serve and follow the lesson that it gives you, it will 
make you wise and happy ; but if you neglect it, 
you will be most miserable and wretched all your 
days. So that the explaining of this, is not unlike 
the riddle said to have been proposed to people by 
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tlie 8phynx, which if the hearer understood^ he Iras 
saved ; but if not, he was to be destroyed. It ii 
much the same in the present case ; for ignorance 
is full as dangerous in life, as the sphynx was sup- 
posed to be in the fable. Now the picture before 
us includes all the doctrine of what is good in life^ 
what is bad, and what indifferent ; so that if you 
should take it wrong, you will be destroyed by it ; 
not indeed all at once, as the people were by that 
monster ; but by little and little, through all the 
residue of your life, as those are who are given up 
to be put to death by slow tortures. On the con- 
trary, if you understand it aright, then will your 
ignorance be destroyed, and you will be saved, and 
become happy and blest for all the rest of your 
days. Do you, therefore, attend carefully to what 
I shall say to you, and observe it as you ought. 

S» O heavens, how have you increased our 
longing to hear, what may be of such very great 
importance to us ! 

0. C. It is certainly of the greatest that can be* 

iS. Explain it then to us immediately, we beseech 

you ; and be assured, that we will listen to yon 

with all the care and attention, that a matter which 

concerns us so greatly must demand. 

0,C. You see this grand inclosure. All this circuity 
is the Circuit of Human Life, and that. great 
number of people standing before the portal^ are 
those who are to enter into life. This aged per- 
son, who stands by the entrance holding a papef 
in one of his hands, and pointing with the othei^ 
is the Genius who directs all that are going ifly 
what they should do after they are entered into 
life ; and shews them which way they, ought ti 
take in order to be happy in it. 
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S» And which is the way that he shews them i 
vhere is it ? 

0» Cm Do you see that seat on the other side* 
liefbre the portal; and the woman sitting on it, 
vith a cup in her hand? She who is so finely 
dressed out> and makes so plausible an appearance ? 
Sm I see her; and pray who is she? 
0. €• She is Deceit, the misleader of man. 
Sm And what does she do thei-e ? 
0. Cm As they are entering into life, she offeri 
them to drink of her cup. 

S» And what does her cup contain ? 
0. Cm Ignorance and cnor; of which when 
they have drunk, they enter into life. 
Sm And do all drink of this cup ? 
Om Cm All drink of it ; but some more, and 
tome less. A little farther, within the portal, 
don't you see a company of loose women, with a 
great deal of variety both in their dress and airs ? 
Sm I see them. 

Om C. Thoseare the Opinions, Desires, and 
Pleasures; who, as the multitude enter, fly to 
them ; embrace each of them with great earncst- 
ness ; and then lead them awav with tiiem. 
Sm And whither do they lead them ? 
Om Cm Some to the way of safety ; and others, 
to perdition through their folly. 

Sm Ah, w^hy did they drink of that liquor be- 
fore they came in ? 

Om Cm All of them alike tell those whom tliey 
are embracing, that they will lead tliem to what is 
best, and will make their lives quite happy ; whilst 
the new comers, blinded by the large drau|^l|tt4 ' 
have taken from the cup of DfiCSLTaiUV)^ ^'^ 
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of distinguishing which is the true way in life ; and 
wander about inconsiderately, here and there, as 
you see they do. You may observe too, that they 
who have been in some time, go about just as these 
direct them. 

S» They do so. But, pray, who is that wo- 
man who seems to be both blind and mad, and 
who stands on that round stone there ? 

0, C, That is Fortune; and she is really 
not only mad and bUnd, but deaf too. 

S, What then can her business be ? 

0. C She flies about every where, and snatches 
what he has from one, to give it to another ; and 
then takes it away again from him, to give it to a 
third ; without any manner of meaning, or any de- 
gree of certainty : • which latter is very aptly sig- 
nified by her figure here. 

S. How so ? 

0. C. By her standing on that round stone, 
which shew tl.at there is no stability or security in 
her favours ; as all who trust to her find, by some 
great and unexpected fall. 

S» And what does all that company about her 
want of her ? and how are they called ? 

0. C, They are called. The Inconsider- 
ates, and are begging for some of those things 
Y^hich she flings about her. 

S. And why do they appear with such a di^ 
versity of passions ? some of them as oveijoyed, 
and others as very much distrest ? 

0. C. They who smile and rejoice, are such as 
have received something from her hand ; and these 
call her by the title of Good Fortune : and such 
as weep and mourn, are they from whom she has 
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resumed what she had before given them ; and these 
call her Bad Fortune. 

S. And what is it she gives, that should make 
the former rejoice so much on the receiving it, and 
the latter lament so much at the loss of it ? 

0, C. All those things which the greater part 
of mankind think good, such as wealtli, and glory, 
and nobility, and offspring, and dignities, and 
crowns ; and all such sort of things. 

Sm And are not these really good things ? 

0. C. As to that we may talk more at large 
another time ; but at present, if you please, let us 
stick to our picture. You see then, after entering 
this portal, there is another inclosure, on a raised 
ground, and several women standing before it, 
dressed out too, n[iuch like ladies of pleasure. 

S. They are so. 

0. C, Of these, this is Intemperance; that 
Luxury; this is Avarice; and that other 
Flattery. 

S. And what do they stand there for ? 

0. C. They are waiting for those who have 
i:eceived any thing from Fortune ; and as they 
meet with them, they embrace them with the 
greatest fondness, attach themselves to them, do 
every thing they can to please them, and beg them 
to stay with them ; promise them to render their 
whole lives delightful, easy, and free from all man- 
ner of care or trouble. Now whoever is carried 
away by them to Voluptuousness, will find 
their company agreeable to him at first, whilst they 
are fondling and dckhng his passions ; but .it it 
foon quite otherwise ; for when lie recovers hit 
qenset, he perceives that he did npt enjoy theiib 
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but was enjoyed by them ; and that they prey 
on him, and destroy him. And when he has, by 
their means, consumed all that he had received 
from FoRTUN E, then is he obliged to become their 
slave, to bear all the insults they are pleased to im- 
pose upon him, to yield to all the most scandalous 
practices, and in the end, to commit all sorts of 
villanies for their sake ; such as betraying, de- 
frauding, robbing, sacrilege, peijury, and the like : 
and when all these fail him, then is he given up to 
Punishment. 

fS*. And where is she ? 

0. C, Don't you see there, a little behind those 
women, a narrow dark cavern, with a small sort of 
door to it, and some miserable women that appear 
within, clad only in filth and rags I 
S^ I see them. 

0. C, She who holds up the scourge in her 
hand, is Punishment ; this, with her head sunk 
almost down to her knees, is Sorrow; and that 
other tearing her hair, is Anguish of Mind. 

S» And pray, who is that meagre figure of a 
man without any clothes on, just by them ? and 
that lean woman, that resembles him so much in 
her make and face ? 

0. C. Those are Repining, and his sister 
Despair. To all these is the vrretch I was 
speaking of delivered up, and lives with them in 
torments, till finally he is cast into the house of 
Misery ; where he passes the remainder of bif 
days in all kinds of wretchedness; unlesS) bj 
chance. Repentance should fall in his way., 
«y. What happens then ? 
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0. C. IF Reeentakce should chance tomcat 
-nith him, she will take him out of the evil utua- 
tioD he was in, aad will place a different OriNiOH 
and Desire before him: one, of those which lead 
to T«uE Science ; and the other,of those which 
leadto Sciekce fiilsely so caDed. 

S. And what then i 

0. 1?. If he embraces that which leads to 
Tkitb Science, he is renewed and saved, and be- 
comes a happy man for all his days ; but if the 
other, he is bewildered again by Fals£ Sciemcc. 

S. Good Heaven! what a new danger do you 
tell me of! And pray, which is False Science f 

0. C. Do you see that second inclosure ! 

S. Very plainly. 

0. C. And don't you see a woman standing 
without the inclosure, just by the entrance into it, 
of a very striking appearance, and 'very well 
dressed? 

S. As plainly. 

0. C. That is she whom the multitude, and all 
the unthinking part of mankind, call by the nams 
of Science i though she is really False Science. 
Now those who are saved out of the house of 
Misery call in hert, in their passage to TauE 
Science. 

no other way to True Sci- 

0. C. Yes, there is. 

S. And pray who are thoae men that im 
walking to and m> within the incloaure ? 

0. C. Those who have attached t 
to False Science, mistaking her for t 

S- And what are they i 
G2 
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0, C. Some of them are poets, some rhtto* 
ricians, some logicians, some students in music^ 
arithmetick, and geometry ; pleasurists, peripate- 
ticks, criticks, and several others of the same 
rank. 

S. And who are those women who seem so 
busy among them, and are so like Intemperance 
and her companions, in the first inclosure ? 

O4 C, They are the very same. 

St Are they then admitted into this second 
inclosure ? 

0. C, Yes indeed ; but not so readily, or fre- 
quently, as in the first. 

«y. And are the Opinions too admitted i 

0, C, Undoubtedly ; for the persons who .be- 
long to this inclosure, have not yet got rid of the 
draught which they took out of the cup of Deceit. 

S. What then. Ignorance remains still with 
them ? 

0. C. That it does, and Folly too ; nor can 
they get rid of the Opinions, nor all the rest of 
this vile train, till they quit False Science, and get 
into the way of the True ; till they drink of her 
purifying liquor, and wash away all the dregs of the 
evils that remain in them ; which that, and that 
only, is capable of doing. Such therefore as fix 
their abode with False Science will never be deli- 
vered ; nor can all their studies clear them from 
any one of those evils. 
• S, Which then is the way to True Science ? 

0. C Do you see that place on high therey- 
that looks as if it were uninhabited I 

S. I do. 
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0* C* And do you discern a little opening be- 
tween the rocks, and a small track leading to it/ 
which is scarce beaten ; and with very few people 
walking in it^ as it is all rough, and stony, and 
difficult > 

Sm I discern it very plainly. 

0. C, And don't you see a high cliff on the 
hill, almost inaccessible, and with several preci- 
pices about it ? 

S. I see it. 

0. C. That is the way which leads to True 
Science. 

S. It is frightful only to look upon it. 

0» C, And up above that cliff, don't you see a 
large rising rock, all surrounded with precipices ? 

S* I see it. 

0, C Then you see also the two women that 
stand upon it, with so much firmness and beauty 
in their make, and how earnestly they extend theii* 
hands. 

S. I do so ; and pray who are they ? 

0. C Those two are sisters, and are called 
Temperance and Perseverance. 

S. And why do they extend their hands so ear- 
nestly ? 

0. C* They are encouraging those who are 
arrived to that rock, and calhng out to them to 
be of good heart, and not to despond, because they 
have but a little more to suffer, and then will find 
the road all easy and pleasant before them. 

S. But how can they ever get up upon that 
rock itself ? for I don't see any the least path to 
a9pciid it by. 

G S 
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0. C. The two sisters descend to meet them^ 
and help them up. Then they order them to rest 
a little, inspire them with new strength and reso- 
lution, and promise to conduct them to True 
Science ; point out the way to them, make them 
observe how even, and easy, and charming it is ; 
And how free from all manner of difficulty or dan- 
ger, as you see is represented here. 

S. How well does it answer the description ! 

0. C. You see before that grove, the ground 
that extends itself into a beautiful meadow, with 
such a lively light over it. 

S. Very plainly* 

0. C. Then you see the third inclosure, in the 
midst of that meadow, and the portal to it i 

S, I do so ; and pray, what do you call thi» 
place ? 

0. C. The habitation of the blest ; for here 
It is that Happiness, and all the Virtues dwell. 

S. What a charming place have they to dwell 
in! 

0. C. And do you observe the lady near the 
portal, with so beautiful and steady a look ; of aC 
middle age, or rather a little past it, and dressed 
in a plain long robe, without any the least afFecta<« 
tioii of ornaments ? She is standing th^re, not on 
a round stone, but a square one, firmly fixed in the 
ground ; and by her are two other women, who 
look as if they were her daughters. 

S. They do so. 

0. C. Of these, she in the midst is Science, 
and the other two are Truth and Persuasion. 

S, And why does Science stand on that square 
stone ? 
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0. C. Tlo signify that her ways are ways of 
certainty, and that the presents which she gives to 
those that arrive to her, are firm and lasting. 

S. And what is that she gives to them? 

0. C, Strength and tranquiUity of mind, arising 
irom a full assurance, that they shall never un« 
dergo any evil again in their whole lives. 

S. O heavens, how desirable are her presents I 
But why does she stand thus without the inclosure? 

0. C. To receive those that arrive thither, and 
g^ve them to drink of her purifying liquor, and to 
conduct them into the presence of the Virtues 
within» when they are thoroughly cleansed by it. 

S. I dont rightly understand what you mean by 
this cleansing. 

0. C, I will make that clearer to you. Sup- 
pose any friend of yoUrs was afflicted v^dth some 
dangerous fit of illness; if he goes to some know- 
ing physician, and takes what he prescribes, in or- 
der to root out the causes of his disease, he may be 
restored to a perfect state of health; but if he re- 
fuses to take what is ordered him, his physician 
will give him up, and leave him to be destroyed 
by his distemper. 

S. That is clear enough. 

0, C. In the very same mannef, when any one 
comes to Science, she takes him under her care, 
and gives him a draught of her cup to cleanse 
him, and drive out all the noxious things that are 
in him. 

S» And what are those noxious things? 

0. C* The error and ignorance that he drank 
out of the cup of Deceit; and his arrogance, and 
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lust, and intemperance, and anger, and covetous* 
ness; in short, all the evil impressions and habits 
that he had contracted in his passage through the 
first inclosure. 

S» And when she has cleansed him from all 
these, whither does she send him ? 

0, C. In through that portal, to Knowledge, 
ftndthe other Virtues. 

S, And where are they? 

0. C, Don't you see, within the portal, a se- 
lect company of ladies, of singular beauty and de- 
cency, both in their look and dress ; and in a word, 
with every thing handsome, and nothing affected 
about them? 

S. I see them, and should be glad to know their 
names. 

0. C, That at the head of them is Know- 
ledge, and the rest are all her sisters, Fort itudEj 
Justice, Honesty, Prudence, Decency, 
Freedom, Temperance, and Clemency. 

S. What beauties they are! and what a long- 
ing desire do they inspire one with to. enjoy their 
cpiTipanies! 

0, C, That you may do, if you are wife 
enough to follow the way that I have shewn you, 

S. That will I strive to do as far as I am able^ 

0. C. Then you will arrive safely to them. 

S, And when ^:hese have received any oilf^ 
whither do they carry him? 

0. C. To their mother. 

S, And who is she? 

0. C. Happiness. 

5.. And where? 
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0. G. Do you see the way which leads to that 
high edifice, which appears above all the inclo< 
(urei, as a citadel does aboTc all the buildiDgs 
in a city? 

S. Yet 

0. C. And do you sec that composed, beau* 
tiAil lady, sitting on a throue in the portico 
to it, with so easy and disengaged an air, and 
with that beautiful chaplet of fresh flowers on her 
head? 

S' How beautiful does she look ! 

0. C. She is HAP?tHEss. 

S. And when any one arrives to her, what 
does she do to him i 

0. C. Happiness, assisted by all the Virtues, 
crowns him with her own influences : in the same 
manner as they are crowned, who have obtained 
the greatest conquests. 

S' But what conquests has he obtained I 

0. G. The greatest conquests, and over the 
most terrible of monsters, which formerly devour- 
ed and tormented, and enslaved him. All these 
has he conquered, and driven from him ; and is 
become so much master both of himself and them, 
as to make those things obey him, which he him- 
kU obeyed before. 

S. I don't yet comprehend what monsters you 
mean ; aod should be very glad to know. 

0. C. In the first place, his ignorance and 
error ; will you not allow them to be mouten \ 

S. Yes, and very dangerous on 

0. C. Then, his sorrowi, and 
ooretingB, and intemperance, j 
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is bad. All these has he subdued, and is not sub* 
dued by them as he used to be. 

S» O glorious exploits ! and most noble of all 
victories! But be so good as to infrom me yet far- 
ther, what may be the influence of the crown, 
vdth which you were saying he was to be crowned? 
0. C. It is that which renders him happy : £ot 
he who has it once on his head, immediately be- 
comes easy and blest; and does not place his hopes 
of happiness in any thing without him, but pos- 
jiesses it in his own breast. 

S* How desirable is such an acquisition ! And 
after he is crowned, what does he do ? or whither 
does he go ? 

0. C. The Virtues take him, and lead him 
to the place that he had left, and bid him obsenre 
those who continue there, amidst what difficulties 
and troubles they pass their time ; and how they 
are shipwrecked in Ufe, or wander about in it ; or 
are conquered and led along like captives, some by 
Intemperance, and others by Arrogance; here 
by CovETOusNEss, and there by Vain-Glory, 
or any other of the Vices : whose chains they 
are in vain striving to get loose from, that they 
might escape and get to this place of rest: so that 
their whole life seems to be nothing but one incf* 
fectual struggle. And all this they suffer from 
their mistaking the right way, and forgetting the 
orders given them by the directing Genius.- 

S. That appears to me to be the case ; but I 
don't so clearly see, why the Virtues lead the 
person that has been crowned, back to th^ place 
that he had left. 
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0»' €• Because he had never formed a full and 
exact idea of the things that passed there, but at 
best had only guessed and doubted about them : 
foTy ^m the draught of ignorance and error that he 
had taken at his entrance, he had imagined things 
that were bad to be good, and things that were 
good to be bad ; by which means he had lived 
wretchedly, as indeed all do while they are 
there. But now that he has obtained, the know- 
ledge of what is really good, he can both Uve 
happily himself, and can see how very unhappy 
the others are. 

S» And when he has taken a full view there, 
what does he do, or whither does he go ? 

0- Cm Wherever he pleases, for every where is 
he as safe as one that is got into the Corycian 
cave ; so that wheresoever he goes, he lives in full 
security, and undisturbed happiness ; and is re- 
ceived by all others with as much pleasure as a 
good physician is by his patients. 

S» And has he no longer any dread of those 
females which you called monsters ? nor any ap- 
prehension of being hurt by them ? 

0. €•> Not in the least; for he will never any 
more be molested either by Anguish or Sorrow, 
or Intemperance, or Covetousness, or Po- 
verty, or any other evil; for he is now master of 
them all, and superior to every thing that formerly 
gave him any trouble. As they who practise the 
catching of vipers, are never hurt by the bite of 
those creatures, v.hich is so venomous and even 
mortal to others, because they have an antidote 
against their poison ; so he is safe from any iu« 
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fluence of all these evils, because he has the anti- 
dote against them. • 

S, That you have explained to me very well; 
but I beg you will tell me yet farther, who they 
are that are descending from the middle of the 
rock, some of them crowned, and with an air of 
joy on their countenances; and others without 
crowns, that seem to have been rejected, and have 
the marks of several falls about them, and are fol- 
lowed by certain women. 

0* C* They who are crowned, are such as got 
safe to Science, and are delighted with the recep- 
tion that she has given them; and those without 
crowns^ who seem to have been rejected by her, and 
are returned in so bad a condition, are such as 
found their hearts fail them, when they came to ' 
the precipice where Patience stands; and turned 
back from that point, and are now wandering irre- 
gularly they know not whither. 

iS". And who are the women that are following 
them? 

0, C, They are Sorrow and Anguish, and 
Despair, and Infamy, and Ignorance. 

S. By your account they are attended by eve- 
ry thing that is bad! 

0. C, Undoubtedly they are, but when they 
are got down into the first inclosure, to Volup- 
tuousness and Intemperance, they don't lay 
the blame on themselves, but immediately say all 
the ill things they can of Science, and of tiiosct 
vrho are going to her ; and tell how miserable and 
viretched those poor people are, and how much they 
•«ufFer, who leave the life they might have enjoyed 
■JdcIow, and the go«i things bestowed tljiere^ 
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S. And what are the good things which they 
mean ? 

0. €• Luxury and Intemperance, to say all in 
two words ; for to indulge their passions hke 
bnite beasts, is what they Took upon as the com- 
pletion of all their happiness. 

Sm And those other women that sire coming 
.dowD therfey who look so gay and so well pleased 
with themselves, what are they ? 

0. C, The Opinions, who, after conducting 
those U> Science, who have gained admission to 
the VikTCES, are returning to bring up others, 
and to acquaint them how happy those are whom 
they hslve alfeady conducted up thither. 

S» ■ And have they been admitted to the Vir- 
tues themselves? 

0. Cm By no means ; for 'tis not allowable for 
Opinion to enter, where Knowledge has her 
dwelling. Their business therefore was only to 
conduct them to Science ; and when she has re- 
ceived them, they turn back again to bring others ; 
like transport-ships, which as soon as they have 
delivered one freight, return for another. 

Sm You have now, I think, very well explained 
all the figures in the picture ; but you have not 
yet told us what directions they were, which the 
Genius at the first portal gives to those that are 
entering into life* 

0. Cm He bids them be of good courage. 
Wherefore be you also of good courage ; for I 
will tell you the whole, and leave no one thing 
unexplained to you. . * 

S. We shall be extremely obliged to vou. 
Vol. TW. H 
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0. C, You see that blind woman there on the 
round stone, who I told you before was For- 
tune I 

S- I see her. 

0. (7. As to that woman, he orders them not 
to place any confidence in her, nor to look on any 
of her gifts as firm or secure, nor to consider them 
as their property ; for there is no hindering h-er 
from resuming them, and giving them to any body 
else ; and ^tis what she is extremely apt to do. 
He therefore orders them to regard aU her pre- 
sents with indifference, and not to rejoice if she 
makes them any, nor be dejected if she takes them 
away, and to think neither well nor ill of her ; 
for whatever she does is done without thought, 
and all by mere chance and accident, as I have ac- 
quainted you already. 'Tis on this account that 
the Genius commands them^ not to attach them- 
selves to any thing she can give ; nor to be like 
tho«e simple bankers, wIk> when they have re- 
ceived any sum of money in trust, are ap^ to be 
pleased with it, and look upon it as their own ; 
and, when they are called upon to repay it, grow 
uneasy, and think it very hard ; not considering 
that it was deposited in their hands on that very 
condition, that the true owners might demand it 
again whenever they pleased. Just thus the Ge- 
nius commands men to look upon all the gifts of 
Fortune : and to be aware that she may recal 
them whenever she has a fancy to do it ; or may 
#end in more, and, if she pleases, may resume that 
and the farmer all together. He therefore com^ 
uiands those who are entering into life, to receive^ 
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whatever she offers them, and, as soon as they 
have received it, to go on in quest of a more lasting 
acquisition. 

S. What acquisition do you mean ? 

0, C. That which they may obtain from Sci- 
ence, if they can arrive safe to her. 

S» And what is that she gives them ? 

0, C. The true knowledge of what is really 
good, and the firm, certain, and unchangeable pos- 
session of it. He therefore commands them to 
quit Fortune immediately, in pursuit of this ; and 
when they come to those women, who, as I told 
you before, were Intemperance and Voluptu- 
ousness, to leave them too directly, and not to 
mind whatever they can say ; but to go on for the 
inclosure of False Science ; there he bids them 
stay a little while, to get what may be useful to 
them on the rest of their road, and then to leave 
her directly too, and go on for True Science* 
These are the orders which the Genius gives to 
all that enter into life ; and whoever transgresses or 
neglects them will be a miserable wretch. I have 
now explained the whole of the parable contained 
in this painting ; but if you have any particular 
question to ask in relation to any thing that I have 
said, I am very ready to answer it. 

S» We are much obliged to you. Pray then, 
what is it that the Genius orders them to get in 
the inclosure of Science, falsely so called ? 

0. C. Whatever may be of use to them, 

S. And what is there, that may be of use to 
them? 

Q. C Literature, and so much of the sciences 

H 2 
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as Plato says may serve people in the beginning of 
their lives as a bridle, to keep them from being 
drawn away by idler pursuits. 

S. And is it necessary for all who would ar- 
rive at True Science, to do this ? 

0. C. No, it is not necessary, but it may b? 
useful 5 though, in truth, these things themselves 
do not contribute towards making them the better 
men. 

S. Not contribute at all towards making them 
better ! 

0. C Not at all, for they may be as good 
without them. And yet they are not wholly un- 
useful ; for ^hey may sometipies help us, as inter- 
preters dp, to the meaning pf a language yre don't 
understand : but, after all, 'tis better to underr 
stand the language ourselves, than to have any 
peed of an interpreter; and we may be good, 
without t;he assistance of learning. 

S» In what then have the learned any advan* 
tage over others towards becoming be^er men ? 

0* C, W}iy do you imagine they sho^ild have 
Uny advantage ; since you see they are deceived 
like others, as tp what is good or bad ; and conti- 
njie to be as much involved in all fhanner of vices ? 
for there is not}iing that )iinders a man, who is a 
master pf }iterature, and knowing in all the sciences^ 
from being at the same time a drunkard, or in* 
temperate, or covetous, or unjust, or villainous, or, 
in one word, imprudent in all his ways. 

S* 'Tis true, we see too many instances of 
such. 

p. C. Of what advantage then is * theif le^T 
ing, toward making them better men ? 
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S. You have made it appear, that it is of none ^ 
but pray what is the reason of it ? 

0, C. The reason is this : that when they are 
got into the second inclosure, they fix there as if 
they were arrived at True Science. And what 
can they get by that ? since we see several per- 
sonsy who go on directly from iNTEMPERANCEy 
and the other Vices in the first inclosure, to the 
inclosure of True Science, without ever calling 
in where these learned persons have taken up their 
abode. How then can the learned be said to have 
any advantage over them ? On the contrary, they 
are less apt to exert themselves, or to be in8tructe4> 
than the former. 

^. How can that be ? 

0. C. Because they who are in the second in^ 
closure, not to mention any other of their faults, 
at least profess to know what they do not know : 
«o that they acquiesce in their ignorance, and hav« 
no motive to stir them up toward the seeking of 
True Science. Besides, do you not observe 
another thing ; that the Opinions, from the first 
inclosure, enter in among them, and converse with 
them, .as freely as with the former? so that th^y 
are not at all better even than they; unless Re- 
pentance should come to them, and should con- 
vince them, that it is not Science they have been 
embracing all this while ; but only the false ap- 
pearance of her, which has deceived them. But 
while they continue in the same mind they are in, 
there is no hope left for them. To close all, my 
friends, what I would entreat of you is, to think 
JO vet every thing I have said to you, to weigh it 

H3 
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well in your minds, and to practise accordingly. 
Get a habit of doing right, whatever pain it costs 
you ; let no difficulties deter you, in the way to 
Virtue : and account every thing else despicable, 
in comparison of this. Then will the lesson that I 
have taught you, prove to yourselves a lesson pf 
Happiness, ^- 
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THE GREEK COMEDY, 

TRANSLATEP FROM BRUMOY^ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

CONCLUDE this work according to my pro* 
mise, with an account of the Comick Theatre, and 
intreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to pass his censure iip-i 
on the authors or upon me, without a regular per^ 
usal of this whole work. For, though it seems 

* Published by Mra Lennox in 410, 1759. T*o the third 
Tolume oi this work the following Advertisement is pre- 
fixed. ** In this vokime, the Di8<:ourse on the Greek Co- 
*' medy, and the General Conclusion, are translated by the 
** celebrated author of the Rambler. The Comedy of the 
^ Birds, and that of Peace, by a young Gentleman. The 
** Comedy of the Frogs, by the learned and ingenious Dr 
*f Gregory Sharpe. The Discourse upon the Cyclops, by 
f* John Bourrya, Esq. The Cyclops, by Dr Graicger, au- 
tf thor of the translatioo of Tibulhis.*' £. 
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to be composed of pieces of which each mdy pi^« 
cede or follow without depondance upon the other, 
yet all the parts, taken together, form a system 
which would be destroyed by their disjunction. 
Which way shall we come at the knowledge of 
the ancients' shews, but by comparing together all 
that is left of them ? The value and necessity of 
this comparison determined me to publish all, or to 
publish nothing. Besides, the reflections on each 
piece, and on the general taste of antiquity, which, 
m my opinion, are not without importance, have a 
kind of obscure gradation, which I have carefully 
endeavoured to presence, and of which the thread 
would be lost by him who should slightly glance 
sometimes upon one piece, and sometimes upon an- 
other. It is a structure which I have endeavoured 
to make as near to regularity as I could, and 
which must be seen in its full extent and in pro* 
per succession. The reader who skips here and 
there Over the book, might make a hundred object- 
tions which are either anticipated, or answered in 
those pieces which hfe might have overlooked. I 
have laid such stress upon the connection of th£ 
parts of this work, that I have dechned to exhaust 
the subject, and have suppressed many of my no- 
tions, that I might leave the judicious reader to 
please himself by forming such conclusions as I 
supposed him like to discover, as well as mysetfl 
I am not here attempting to prejudice the reader 
by ?in apology either for the ancients, or my own 
manner. I have not claimed a right of obligiii^ 
others to determine, by my opinion, the degrees ot 
esteem which I think due to the authors of the 
Athenian Stage ; nor do I think that their repv» 
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tation in tbe present time, ought to depend upon 
iny mode of diinking or expressing my thoughtSt 
which I leave entirely to. the judgment of the 
publick. ^ 



DISSERTATION, &c. 



I. I WAS in doubt a long time. Reasons why A* 
whether I should meddle at all [«tophanes may 
with the Greek comedy, both be- ^J^rsUt^n^ 
cause the pieces which remam are him entirely, 
very few, the licentiousness of 
Aristophanes, their author, is exhorbitant, and it 
is very difficult to draw from the performances of 
a single poet, a just idea of Greek comedy. Be* 
ndes, it seemed that tragedy was sufi^cient to em<p 
ploy all my attention, that I might give a com-* 
plete representation of that kind of writing, which 
was most esteemed by the Athenians and the 
wiser Greeks *, particularly by Socrates, who set 
no Talue upon comedy or comick actors. But 
the very name of that drama, which in polite 
9iges, and above all others in our own, has been Sq 

* There was a law which forbad any judge of the Areov 
pBgu9 to write comedy. ' 
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much advanced, that it has become equal to tra* 
gedy, if not preferable, incline me to think that I 
may be partly reproached with an imperfect work) 
0f, after having gone as deep as I could into the 
nature of Greek tragedy, I did not at least sketch 
H draught of the comedy. 

I then considered, that it was not wholly im- 
possible to surmount, at least in part, the difficul- 
ties which had stopt me, and to go somewhat far- 
ther than the learned writers *, who have published 
in French some pieces of Aristophanes ; not that 
I pretend to make large translations. The same 
reasons which have hindered with respect to the 
more noble parts of the Greek drama, operate 
with double force upon my present subject. 
Though ridicule, which is the business of comedy, 
be not less uniform in all times, than the passions 
which are moved by tragick compositions ; yet, if 
diversity of manners may sometimes disguise the 
passions themselves, how much greater change 
will be made in jocularities ? The truth is, that 
they are so much changed by the course of time, 
that pleasantry and ridicule become dull and flat 
much more easily than the pathetick becomes ridi^ 
culous. 

That which is commonly known by the term 
jocular and comick, is nothing but a turn of ex- 
pression, an airy phantom, that must be caught at 
a particular point. As we lose this point, we lose 
the jocularity, and find nothing but dulness in its 
place. A lucky sally, which has filled a company 
with laughter, will have no effect in print, because 

* Madame Dacier, M. Boiviflt 
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it is shewn single and separate from the circum- 
stance which gave it force. Many satirical Jests, 
found in ancient books, have had the same fate ; 
their spirit has evaporated by time, and have left 
nothing to us but insipidity. None but the most 
biting passages have preserved their points un>- 
blunted. 

Buty besides this objection, which extends unr- 
Tersally to all translations of Aristophanes, and 
many allusions of ;vhich time has deprived us, 
there are loose expressions thrown out to the popu- 
lace to raise laughter from coniipt passions, which 
arc unworthy of the curiosity of decent readers, 
and which ought to rest eternally in proper ob- 
scurity. Not every thing in this infancy of co* 
medy was excellent, at least it would not appean 
excellent at this distance of time, in comparison 
of compositions of the same kind, which lie before 
our eyes ; and this is reason enough to save me the 
trouble of translating, and the reader that of per- 
using. As for that small number of writers who 
delight in those delicacies, they give themselves 
▼ery littl^ trouble about translations, except it be 
to find fault with them ; and the majority of peo- 
ple of wit, like comedies that may give thorn plea- 
sure, without much trouble of attention, and are 
not much disposed to find beauties in that which 
requires long deductions to find it beautiful. If 
Helen had not appeared beautiful to the Greeks 
and Trojans but by force of argument, we had 
never been told of the Trojan war. 

On the other side, Aristophanes is an author 
more considerable than one would imagine. The 
History of Greece could not pass over him, when 
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it comes to touch upon the people of Athens ; thiy 
alone might procure him respect, even when he 
was not considered as A comick poet. But when 
his writings are taken into view, we find him the 
only author from whom may be drawn a just idea 
of the comedy of his age ; and farther, we find in 
his pieces, that he often makes attacks upon the 
tragick writers, particularly upon the three chief, 
whose valuable remains we have hkd under exa- 
mination ; and, what is yet worse, fell sometimes 
Upon the state, and upon the gods themselves. 

II. These considerations have de- 

The chief heads ^ermined me to follow, in my repre^ 
of this discourse. ,. r i« • ^ . 

sentation or this wnter, the sam^ 

method which I have taken in several tragick pieces, 

which is that of giving an exact analysis as far as 

the matter would allow, from which I deduce four 

important systems. First, Upon the nature of the 

comedy of that age, without omitting that of 

Menander *. Secondly, Upon the vices and go^ 

• Menaftdcr, an Atherjan, son of Diopethes and Hege- 
strates, was apparently Hie most eminent cf the writers of 
the ne"lv comedy. He had been a ^cbolar of Theophrastus: i 
his passion for the women brought infaniy uponhim : he was 
squint-eyed, and very lively.. Of the one hundredand eighty 
comedies, or^.ccordin^toSuidas, the eijjhry whichhe compos- 
ed, and which are allsaidtobe trans'ated byTererce, weha*"e 
row only a few fragments remainirg^. He fl<'Urished abotlt 
the 115th Olympiad, 318 years before the Christian ^ra. 
He was drowned as he was bathing in tht port of Pireu«. 
I have told in another place, what is said cf one Philemon, 
his antagonist, pot so g(^od a poet as himself, but one who 
often gained the prize. This Philemon wes older than him, 
and was much in fashion in the tim.e of Alexander the Great. 
He expressed all his wishes in two lines, ' To have health, apd 

3 
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verament of the Athenians. Thirdly, Upon the no- 
tion we ought to entertain of Aristophanes, with 
respect to Eschyhis, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
f'ourthlyy Upon the jest which he makes upon the 
gods. These things will not be treated in order, 
as a regidar discourse seems to require, but will 
arise sometimes separately, sometimes together, 
from the view of each particular comedy, and 
from the reflections which this free manner of 
writing will allow. I shall conclude with a short 
riew of the whole, and so finish my design. 

III. I shaU not repeat here what Madame Da«> 
cier, and so many others before her, have collected 
of all that can be known relating to the History of 
history of comedy. Its beginnings are as comedy. 
obscure as those of tragedy, and there is 
an appearance that we take these two words in a 
more extensive meaning; they had both the same 
original, that is, they began amon^r the festivals of 
liie vintage, and were not distinguished from one 
another but by a burlesque or serious chorus, which 
made all the soul and all the body. But, if we 
give these words a stricte;- sense, according to the 

•fortune, and pleasure, and never to be in deb% is all I de- 

* aire.* He waa very covetous, and was picc\jred with his 
fingers hooked, so that he set his comedies at a high price. 
He lived about a hundred years, some siy a hundred and one. 
Many tales are told of his death; Vilerins Maximus says, 
that he died with laughing at a little incide'^t: seeing an 3ss 
dltrng his figs, he ordered his servant to drive her away; 'he 
ifun made no gpreat haste, and the ass eat the ti all. * WA\ 

* done, says P'iiL;:no:i, now give her som-? wine* \p;iLMUS 
and Q.iintiliati pUced this writer much h.«e.7 Meiianier, 
but give h<i^'. the s^oad place. 

Vol. IIL I 
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notion which has since been formed^ comedy 
was produced after tragedy, and was in many re» 
spects a sequel and imitation of the works of Es- 
ehylus. It is in reality nothing more than an ac- 
tion set before the sight by the same artifice of re- 
presentation. Nothing is different but the object^ 
which is merely ridicule. This original of true 
comedy will be easily admitted, if we take the word 
of Horace, who must have known better than us 
the true dates of dramatick works. This poet sup- 
ports the system which I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish in the second discourse * so strongly as to 
amount to demonstrative proof. 

Horace f expresses himself thus, " Thespis is 
" said to have been the first inventor of a species 
*♦ of tragedy, in which he carried about in carta, 
** players smeared with the dregs of wine, of whom 
^< some sung and others declaimed." This was 
the first attempt both of tragedy and comedy; for 
Thespis made use only of one speaker, without the 
least appearance of dialogue. " Eschylus after- 
" wards exhibited them with more dignity » He 
placed them on a stage, somewhat above the 
ground, covered their faces with masks, put bus- 
♦* kins on their feet, dressed them in trailing robes, 
" and made them speak in a more lofty style.*' 
Horace omits invention of dialogue, which we learn 
from Aristotle f . But, however, it may be well 
enough inferred from the following words of Ho- 
race ; this completion is mentioned while he speaks 
pf Eschylus, and therefore to Eschylus it must b^ 

* Greek Theatre, part i. vol. i. 
f Hpr. Poet, V. %JS' i Poet. ch. 4'. 
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ascribed: **Then first appeared the old comedy, 
** with great success in its beginniog." Thus we 
Ke that the Greek comedy arose after tragedy, 
and by consequence tragedy was its parent. It 
waK formed in imitation of Eschylus, the inventor 
of the tragick drama; or, to go yet higher into 
antiquity, had its original from Homer, who was 
the guide of Eschylas. For, if we credit Aris- 
totle *, comedy had its birth from the Margetesy 
a satirical poem of Homer, and tragedy from the 
niad and Odyssey. Thus the design and artifice 
of comedy were drawn from Homer ^^^ j^ ^^^^^ 
and Eschylus. This will appear of comedy, 
less surprising, since the ideas of the 
human mind are always gradual, and arts are sel- 
dom invented but by imitation. The first idea con- 
tains the seed of the second ; this second,expanding 
Itself, gives birth to a third ; and so on. Such is the 
progress of the mind of man; it proceeds in its pro- 
ductions step by step, in the same manner as nature 
multiplies her works by imitating, or repeating her 
own act, when she seems most to run into variety. 
In this manner it was that comedy had its birth, its 
increase, its improvement, its perfection, and its 
diversity. 

IV. But the question is, who vras the happy 
author of that inutation, and that shew, whether 
only one like Eschylus of tragedy, or whether they 
were several? for neither Horace, nor any before 
him, explained thisf. This poet only quotes three 

• Poet. ch. 4. 

f * The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, 
» were perceptible, and the authors of them unknown; but 

r 
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writers who had reputation in the old Comedy« 
Eupolis*, Cratinusf, and Aristophanes, of whom he 
says, * That they,' and others who wrote in the same 

* way, reprehended the faults of particular persons 

* with excessive liberty.' These are probably the 
poets of the greatest reputation, though they were 
not the first, and we know the names .of many 
others J. Among these three we may be sure 

' comedy has lain in obfcurity, being not cultivated, like 
^ tragedy, from the time of its original: for it was long befort 

* the magistrates began to give comick choruses. It was first 

* exhibited by actors, who played voluntarily, without ordert 

* of the magistrateF. From the time that it began to take 

* some settled form, we know its authors, but are not in* 

* formed who first used masks, added prologues, increased 
' the numbers of the actors, and joined all the other things 

* which now belong to it. The first that thought of form- 
' ing comick fables were Epicharmus andPhormys, and con- 

* sequently this manner came from Si cily : Crates was the 

* first Athenian that adopted it, and forsook the practice of 

* gross raillery that prevailed before*' Aristot. ch« 5. Crates 
flourished in the Sad Olympiad, 450 years before our JEra, 
twelve or thirteen years before Aristophanes. 

* Eupolis was an Athenian; his death, which we shall 
mention presently, is represented differently by authors, who 
almost all agree that he was drowned. Elian adds an inci- 
dent which deserves to be mentioned: he says (book x. Of 
Animals), that on§ Augeas of Eleusis, made Eupolis a pre- 
sent of a fine mastif, who was so faithful to his master as 
to worry to death a slave who was parrying away some of 
his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Egene, 
his dog staid by his tomb till he perished by grief and 
hunger. 

f Cratinus of Athens, who was son of Callimedes, died at 
the age of ninety-seven. He con>posed twenty comedies, 
of which nine had the prize: he was a daring writer, but 
a cowardly warrior. 

I Hertelius has collected the sentences of fifty Greek 
tK>ecs of the dififereRt ages of comedv. 
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that Aristophanes had the greatest character, since 
not only the king of Persia * expressed a high es-* 
teem of him to the Grecian ambassadors, as of a 
man extremely useful to his country, and Plato f 
raited him so high, as to say, that the graces resided 
in his bosom; but likewise because he is the only 
writer of whom any comedies have made their way 
down to us, through the confusion of times. There 
are not indeed any proofs that he was the inventor 
of comedy, properly so called, especially since he 
had not only predecessors who wrote in the same 
kind, but it is at least a sign, that he had contri- 
buted more than any other to bring comedy to 
the perfection in which he left it. We shall, there- 
fore, not inquire farther, whether regular comedy 
was the work of a single mind, which seems yet to 
be unsettled, or of sevend contemporaries, such as 
these which Horace quotes. We must distinguish 
three forms which comedy wore, in consequence of 
the genius of the writers, or of the laws of the magi- 
strates, ^nd the change of the government of many 
into that of few. 

That comedyj, which Horace calls -j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
the ancient, and which, according to die, and' new 
his account, was after Eschylus, re- comedy. 
tained something of its original state, 
and of the Hcentiousness which it practised, while 
it was yet without regularity, and utterred loose 

* Interlude of the second act of the comedy intltled Tb4 
Atharifiens. 

f Epigram attributed to Plato. 

\ This history of the three ages of comedy, and their dlf* 
fjsrent characters, is taken in part from the valuable fragment; 
^Platoni OS. 

13' 
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jokes and abuse upon the pas8ers4>y (rom thtf 
cart of Thespis. Though it was now properly mo- 
delled, as might have been worthy of a great thea- 
tre and a numerous audience, and deserved the 
name of a regular comedy, it was not yet much 
nearer to decency. It was a representation of real 
actions, and exhibited the dress, the motions, and 
the air, as far as could be done in a mask, of any 
one who was thought proper to be sacrificed to 
pubhck scorn. In a city so free, or to say better, 
so licentious as Athens was at that time, nobody 
was spared, not even the chief magistrate, nor the 
very judges, by whose voice comedies were allowed 
or prohibited. The insolence of those performan- 
ces reached to open impiety, and sport was made 
equally with men and gods *. These are*the fea- 
tures by which the greatest part of the composi- 
tions of Aristophanes will be known. In which it 
may be particularly observed, that not the least 
appearance of praise will be found, and therefore 
certainly no trace of flattery or servility. 

This licentiousness of the poets, to which in 
some sort Socrates fell a sacrifice, at last was re- 
strained by a law- For the government, which 
was before shared by all the inhabitants, was now 
confined to a settled number of citizens. It was 
ordered that no man's name should be mentioned 
on the stage; but poetical malignity was not long in 
finding the secret of defeating the purpose of the law, 
and of making themselves ample compensation for 
the restraint laid upon authors, by the necessity of in- 
venting false names* They set themselves to work 
^pon known and real characters, so they had now 

* |t will be diewD hoi^ a^d |n what sen^ this wfts all^fM. 
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"Ac advantage of giving a more exquisite gratifi- 
cation to the vanity of poets, and the malice of 
spectators. One had the refined pleasure of set- 
ting others to guess, and the other that of guessing 
right by naming the masks. When pictures are so 
like, that the name is not wanted, nobody inscribes 
It. The consequence of the law, therefore, was 
nothing more than to make that done with deli- 
cacy, which was done grossly before; and the art, 
which was expected would be confined v^nthin the 
limits of duty, was only partly transgressed writh 
more ingenuity. Of this Aristophanes, who was 
comprehended in this law, gives us good examples 
in some of his poepis. Such was that which was 
afterwards called the middle comedy. 

The new comedy, or that which followed, was 
again an excellent refinement, prescribed by the 
magistrates, who, as they had before forbid the use 
of real names, forbad afterwards real subjects, and 
the train of choruses*, too much given to abuse: 
so that the poets saw themselves reduced to the 
necessity of bringing imaginary names and subjects 
upon the stage, which at once purified and enrich- 
ed the theatre ; for comedy frppi that time was no 
longer a fury armed with torches, but a pleasing 
and innocent mirror of human life* 

Cbacun pelnt avee art dant ce ntmveau mlroir 
S*y vit avec fflauir^ en crut ne s*y pas voir I 
JJavare des prentun rit du taUeauJidelU 
J)*ua avare souvent trace jur torn modtllt ; 
JEt milUfois unfatjinement exprime 
J\deconnut le portrait tur lui'Wieme fcrme \^ 

♦ Perhaps the chorus t^ as forbid in the middle age ef 
^he comedy. Platonius seeir.s to say so. 
f t)esp9€9ux Art* Pod* ebant, 8. 
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The comedy of Menander and Terence is^ in pro- 
priety of speech, the fine comedy, I do not re* 
peat all this -after so many writers but just to recal 
It to memory, and to add to what they hare slid, 
something which they have omitted, a singular 
effect of publick edicts appearing in the successive 
progress of the art, A naked history of poets and 
of poetry, such as has been often given, is a mere 
body whout soul, unless it be enlivened with an 
account of the birth, progress, and perfection of the 
art, and of the causes by which they were pro- 
duced. 

VI. To omit nothing essential which concerns 

The Lath co- *^'* P*"^* ^^ ^^ ®*y ^ word of the 
medy. Latin comedy. When the arts pas- 

sed from Greece to Rome, comedy 
took its turn among the rest : but the Romany 
applied themselves only to the new species, with* 
out chorus or personal abuse ; though perhaps 
they might have played some translations oi the old 
or thr middle comedy, for Pliny gives an account 
of one which was represented in his own time. 
But the Roman comedy, which was modelled 
upon the last species of the Greek, hath neverthe* 
less its different ages, according as its authors 
were rough or polished. The pieces of Liviuff 
AndronicuB *» more ancient and less refined than 
those of the writers who learned the art from him^ 
may be said to compose the first age, or the old 
Roman comedy and tragedy. To him you must 
join Nevius his contemporay, and Ennius, Ivho 
lived some years after him. The second age com- 

• The year of Rome 5 1 4, the first year of the x Jjth 
Olympiad. 
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pnatB PacuviuSy Cecilius, Accius^ and Plautus, un- 
leu k shall be thought better to reckon Plautus with 
Terence^ to make the third and highest age of the 
Ijatin comedy, which may properiy be called the 
new comedy, especially with regard to Terence, 
who was the friend of LeHus, and the faithful 
copier of Mcnander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themselves 
with this order of succession, distinguished their 
comedies by the dresses * of the players. The 
robe called prstextat with large borders of purple, 
being the formal dress of magistrates in their dig- 
nity, and in the exercise of their office, the actors, 
who had this dress, gave its name to the comedy. 
This is the same with that called Trabeata f , from 
Trabea^ the dress of the consuls in peace, and the 
generals in triumph. The second species intro- 
duced the senators not in great offices, but as private 
men ; this was called Togesy fron Togata. The last 
species was named Tahernartaf from the tunick, 
or the common dress of the people, or rather from 
the mean houses which were painted on the scene. 
There is no need of mentioning the farces, which 
took their name and orignal fromy^/^/Z^sr, an ancient 
town of Campania in Italy, because they differed 
from the low comedy only by greater licentious- 
ness ; nor of those which were called PalUaies^ 
from the Greek, a cloak, in which the Greek cha- 
racters were dressed upon the Roman stage, be- 
cause that habit only distinguished the nation, not 
the dignity or character, hke those which have 
been mentioned before* To say truth, these are 

• Prtftexta, TogatiB, TCabernaria, 

f Suet, de Claris GrammaU sayft, thit C. Gelissus, librarian 
io Auguscus, was the author of h. 
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but trifiing distinctions ; for, as \ve shall shew ill 
the following pages, comedy may be more usefully 
and judiciously distinguished, by the general na- 
ture of its subjects. As to the Romans, whether 
they had, or had not, reason for these names, they 
have left us so little upon the subject which is 
come down to us, that we need not trouble our- 
selves with a distinction, which affords us no 
solid satisfisurtion. Plautus and Terence, the only 
authors of whom we are in possession, give us 
a fuller notion of the real nature of their comedyt 
with respect at least to their own times, than can 
be received from names and terms, firom whkh 
we have no Teal exemplification. 

VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let u» 
return to Aristophanes, the only poet in whom we 

can now find the Greek comedy* 
The Greek co- He is the single vmter, whom the 

me y w re uce yioignce of time has in some deirree 
only CO Aristo- , - , . , • i • ,° i 

phanes. spared, alter navmg buned m dark« 

ness, and almost in forgetfulnesSf 

so many great men, of whom we have nothing but 

the names and a few fragments, and such slight 

memorials as are scarcely sufficient to defend them 

against the enemies of the honour of antiquity ; 

yet these memorials are like the last glimmer of 

the setting sun, which scarce affords us a weak 

and fading light : yet from this glimmer we must 

endeavour to collect rays of sufficient strength to 

form a picture of the Greek comedy approachiflg 

as near as possible to the truth. 

Of the personal character of Aristophanes Ettk 

is known; what account we oan give of it must 

therefore be had from his comedies. It can scato^ 

ly be said with certainty of what coimtry lie wiK' 
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the invectives of his enemies so often called in 
question his qualification as a citizen, that they have 
made it doubtful. Some said, he vr^s of Rhodes, 
others of Egeoa, a little island in the neighbour- 
hood, and all agreed that he was a stranger. As 
to himself, he said that he was the son of Philip, 
and bom in the Cydathenian quarter; but he con- 
fessed that some of his fortune was in Egcna, 
which was probably the original seat of his family. 
He was, however, formally declared a citizen of 
Athens, upon evidence, whether good or bad, up- 
on a decisive judgment, and this for having made 
his judges merry by an application of a saying of 
Telemachus *, of which this is the sense: " I am, 
** as my mother tells me, the son of Philip ; for my 
" own part, I know little of the matter, for what 
" child knows his own father?*' This piece of 
merriment did him as much good, as Archias re- 
ceived from the oration of Cicero f, who said that 
that poet was a Roman citizen. An honour which, 
if he had not inherited by birth, he deserved for 
his genius. 

Aristophanes :{: flourished in the age of the great 
men of Greece, particularly of Socrates and Euri- 
pides, both of whom he outlived. He made a 
great figure during the whole Peloponnesian war, 
not merely as a comick poet by whom the people 
were diverted, but as the censor of the government, 
as a man kept in pay by the state to reform it, 
snd almost to act the part of the arbitrator of the 
publick. A particular account of his comedies 

* Homer J Odyssey, f Or at, pro Arehia PMta. 
\ In the 85th year of the Olympiad, 437 befiore oar ^Era,' 
and 5x7 of the fbunditlon of &oauk 
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will best let us into his personal character as a poeti 
and into the nature of his genius, which is what 
we are most interested to know. It will, however, 
not be amiss to prepossess our readers a little by 
the judgment that had been passed upon him by the 
criticks of our own time, without forgetting one 
of the ancients that deserves great respect. 

VIIL "Aristophanes," says father 

pni9^, ^^ vance of his fables; his fictions are 

** not probable; he brings real cha- 
racters upon the stage too coarsely and too 
openly. Socrates, whom he ridicules so much 
in his plays, had a more delicate turn of bur- 
lesque than himself, and had his merriment with- 
out his impudence. It is true, that Aristo- 
phanes wrote amidst the confusion and licen- 
tiousness of the old comedy, and he was well 
acquainted with the humour of the Athenians, 
to whom uncommon merit always gave disgust, 
and therefore he made the eminent men of his 
time the subject of his merriment. But the too 
great desire which he had to delight the people 
by exposing worthy characters upon the stage, 
made him at the same time an unworthy man ; 
and the turn of his genius to ridicule was dis- 
figured and corrupted by the indelicacy and 
outrageousness of his manners. After all, his 
pleasantry consists chiefly in ijew-coined pufiy 
language. The dish of twenty-six syllables, 
which he gives in his last scene of his Female 
Orators, would please few tastes in our dayr- 
His language is sometimes obscure, perplexed, 
and vulgar, and his frequent play with words,_ 
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** his oppositions of contradictor}' terms, his mix- 

*• ture of tragick and comick, of serious and bur- 

•* lesqucy are all flat ; and his jocularity, if you 

•* examine it to the bottom, is all false. Menander 

** is diverting in a more elegant manner; his style 

** is pure, clear, elevated, and natural ; he per- 

** suades like an orator, and instructs like a philo^ 

•' sopher ; and if we may venture to judge upon 

the fragments which remain, it appears that his 

pictures of civil life are pleasing, that he makes 

every one speak according to his character, that 

** every man may apply his pictures of life to 

•• himself, because he always follows nature, and 

** feeU for the personages which he brings upon 

** the stage. To conclude, Plutarch, in liis com- 

** parison of these authors, says, that the Muse of 

** Aristophanes is an abandoned prostitute, and 

•* that of Menander a modest womau." 

It is evident that this whole character is taken 
from Plutarch. Let us now go on with this re- 
mark of father Rapin, since we have already spo- 
ken of the Latin comedy, of which he gives us a 
description. 

** With respect to the tvi^o Latin comick poets, 
•* Plautus is ingenius in his designs, happy in his 
" conceptions, and fruitful of invention. He has, 
*• however, according to Horace, some low jocu- 
** larities, and those smart sayings, which made 
** the vulgar laugh, made him be pitied by men of 
•* higher taste. It is true, that some of his jests 
** are extrenvely good, but others likewise are very 
•* bad. To this every man is exposed, who is too 
** much detennined to make saliies of merriment ; 
** they endeavour to raise that laughter by hypcr- 
VoL. IIL K 
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^* 

** boles, which would not arise by a just represen- 
•* tation of things. Plautus is not quite so regu- 
" lar as Terence in the scheme of his designs, or 
** in the distribution of his acts, but he is more 
** simple in his plot; for the fables of Terence are 
** commonly complex, as may be seen in his An^ 
** drea, which contains two amours. It wag im- 
** puted as a fault to Teience, that to bring more 
** action upon the stage, he made one Latin co- 
♦* medy out of two Greek ; but then Terence 
•* unravels his plot more naturally than Plautus, 
** which Plautus did more naturally than Aristo- 
** phanes ; and though Caesar calls Terence but 
•* one half of Menander, because, though he had 
** softness and delicacy, there was in him some 
" want of sprightliness and strength ; yet he has 
** written in a manner so natural and so judicious, 
that, though he was then only a copy, he is 
now an original. No author has ever had a 
** more exact sense of pure nature. Of Cecilius, 
** since we have only a few fragments, I shall say 
" nothing. All that we know of him is told us 
" by Varrus, that he was happy in the choice of 
" subjects:'* 

Rapin omits many others for the same reason, 
that we have not enough of their works to qualify 
us for judges. . While we are upon this subject, 
it will perhaps not displease the reader to see 
what that critick's opinion is of Lopes de Vega 
and Moliere. It will appear, that, with respect 
to Lopes de Vega, he is rather too profuse of 
praise : that in speaking of Moliere, he is too par- 
simonious. This piece will, however, be of use to 
our design, when we shall examine to the bot- 
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t»m what it 18 that ought to make th.e character 
of comedy. 

No man has ever had a greater genius for co- 
medy than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He 
•* had a fertihty of wit, joined with great beauty 
•* of conception, and a wonderful readiness of com- 
*• position ; for he has written more than three 
•* hundred comedies. His name alone gave rcpu- 
*' tation to his pieces ; for his reputation was so 
** well established, that a work, which came from 
** his hands, was sure to claim the approbation of 
** the public. He had a mind too extensive to be 
subjected to rules, or restrained by limits. For 
that reason he gave himself up to his own ge- 
** nius, on which he coidd always depend with 
•* confidence. When he wrote, he consulted no 
** other laws than the taste of his auditors, and 
*' regulated his manner more by the success of hi» 
** work than by the rules of reason. Thus he. 
** discarded all scruples of unity, and all the super- 
** stitions of probability." (This is certainly not 
said with a design to praise him, and must be con^ 
nected with that which immediately follows.) 
•* But as for the most part he endeavours at too 
" much jocularity, and carries ridicule to too much 
** refinement ; his conceptions are often rather 
** happy than just, and rather wild than natural ; 
** for, by subtilizing merriment too far, it becom.es 
** too nice to be Irae, and his beauties lose their 
*< power of striking by being too delicate and 
** acute. 

** Among us, nobody has earned ridicule in 
** comedy farther than Moliere. Our ancient 
** cemick wTiters brought no characters higher 

K2 
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" than servants, to make sport upon the theatre ; 
** but we are diverted upon the theatre of Moliere 
** by marquises and people of quality. Others 
** have exhibited in comedy no species of life above 
** that of a citizen ; but Moliere shews us all 
*< Paris, and the court. He is the only man 
** amongst us, who has laid open those features of 
** nature by which he is exactly marked, and may 
** be accurately known. , The beauties of his pic- 
** tures are so natural, that they are felt by persons 
*' of the least discernment, and his power of plea- 
** santry r«ceived half its force from his power of 
** copying. His Misanthrope is, in my opinion, 
*< the most complete, and likewise the most singu- 
** lar character that has ever appeared upon the 
*' stage : but the disposition of his comedies is al- 
** ways defective some way or another. This is all 
** which we can observe in general upon comedy." 

Such are the thoughts of one of the most re- 
fined judges of works of genius, from which, 
though they are not all oraculous, some advan- 
tages may be drawn, as they always make some 
approaches to truth. 

Madame Dacier *, having her mind full of the 
merit of Aristophanes, expresses herself in this 
manner : ** No man had ever more discernment 
** than him, in finding out the ridiculous, nor a 
** more ingenious manner of shewing it to others. 
" His remarks are natural and easy, and, what 
** very rarely can be found, with great copiousness 
" he Ifts great delicacy. To say all at once, the 
** Attick wit, of which the ancients made such 
•* boast, appears more in Aristophanes than in 

* Preface to Plautus. Pjirl«, 16S4. 
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" any other that I know of in antiquity. But 
•* what is most of all to be admired in him is, that 
** he is always so much master of the subject be- 
** fore him, that, \Wthout doing any violence to 
** liimself, he finds a way to introduce naturally 
*' things which at first appeared most distaht from 
** his purpose; and even the most quick and un- 
" expected of his desultory sallies appear the ne- 
** cessary consequence of the foregoing incidents. 
** This is that art which sets the dialogues of Plato 
** above imitation, which we must consider as so 
** many dramatick pieces, which are equally en* 
** tertaining by the action and by the dialogue. 
** The style of Aristophanes is no less pleasing 
*< than his fancy ; for, besides its clearness, its 
** vigour, and its sweetness, there is in it a certain 
** harmony so delightful to the ear, that there is 
** no pleasure equal to that of reading it. When 
•' he applies himself to vulgar mediocrity of style', 
** he descends without meanness ; when he at- 
** tempts the sublime, he is elevated without ob- 
** scurity ; and no man has ever had the art of 
** blending all the different kinds of v^iiting so 
•• equally together. After having studied all that 
** is left us of Grecian learning, if we have not 
** read Aristophanes, we cannot yet know all the 
'• charms and beauties of that language." 

IX. This is a pompous elogium : 
but let us suspend our opinion, and P'^tarchs sen- 
hear that of Plutarch, who, being ',^topi;;P°",tj 
an ancient, well deser\'es our atten- Menander. 
tion, at least after we have heard 
the moderns before him. This is then the sum of 
his judgment concerning Aristophanes and Me- 

K3 
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nander. To Menander he gives the preference, 
without allowing much competition. He objects 
to Aristophanes, that he carries all his thoughts 
beyond nature, that he writes rather to the crowd 
than to men of character ; that he affects a style 
obscure and licentious ; tragical, pompous, and 
mean, sometimes serious, and sometimes ludicrous, 
even to puerility; that he makes none of his per- 
sonages speak according to any distinct character, 
so that in his scenes the son cannot be known 
from the father, the citizen from the boor, the 
hero from the shopkeeper, or the divine from the 
serving-man. Whereas the diction of Menander, 
which is always uniform and pure, is very justly 
adapted to different characters, rising when it is 
necessary to vigorous and sprightly comedy, yet 
without transgressing the proper limits, or losing 
sight of nature, in which Menander, says Plutarch, 
has attained a perfection to which no other writer 
has arrived. For, what man, besides himself, has 
ever found the art of making a diction equally 
suitable to women and children, to old and young, 
to divinities and heroes ? Now Menander has 
found this Kappy secret, in the equality and flexi- 
bility of his diction, which, though always the 
same, is nevertheless difiPerent upon different occa- 
sions; like a current of clear water (to keep close- 
ly to the thoughts of Plutarch), which running 
through banks differently turned, comphes with 
all their turns backward and forward, without 
changing any thing of its nature or its purity. 
Plutarch mentions it as a part of the merit of 
Menander, that he began very young, and was 
stopped only by old agei> at a time when he wotild 
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have produced the greatest wonders, if death had 
not prevented him. This, joined to a reflection, 
which he makes as he returns to Aristophanes, 
shews that Aristophanes continued a long time to 
display his powers : for his poetry, says Plutarch, 
is a strumpet that aflfects sometimes tne airs of a 
prude, but whose impudence cannot be forgiven 
by the people, and whose affected modesty is de- 
spised by men of decency. Menander, on the 
contrary, always shews himself a man agreeable and 
witty, a companion desirable upon the stage, at 
table, and in gay assemblies ; an extract of all the 
tres^iu'es of Greece, who deserves always to be 
read, and always to please. His irresistible power 
of persuasion, and the reputation which he has had, 
of being the best master of language of Greece, 
sufiBciently shews the delightfulness of his style. 
Upon this article of Menander, Plutarch does not 
know how to make an end : he says, that he is 
the dehght of philosophers fatigued with study; 
that they use his works as a meadow enamelled 
with flowers, where a purer air gratifies the sense ; 
that notwithstanding the powers of the other 
comick poets of Athens, Menander has always 
been considered as possessing a salt peculiar to 
himself, drawn from the same waters that gave 
birth to Venus. That, on the contrary, the salt 
of Aristophanes is bitter, keen, coarse, and corro- 
sive ; that one cannot tell whether his dexterity, 
which has been so much boasted, consists not more 
in the characters than in the expression, for he is 
charged with playing often upon words, with af- 
fecting antithetical allusions ; that he has spoiled 
^he copies which he endeavoured to take after na- 
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ture; that artifice in his plays Is wickedness, and 
simpHcity, brutishness ; that his jocularity ought 
to raise hisses rather than laughter ; that his amoui-s 
have more impudence than gaiety ; and that he hati 
not so much written for men of understanding, as 
for minds blackened with envy and corrupted with 
debauchery. 

. X. After such a character there 

tion%f Arist^ "^^"^^ "«, "^t^ f going further ; and 
phanes. ^^^ w^ould thmk that it would be 

better to bury for ever the memory 
of so hateful a writer, that makes us so poor a 
recompense for the loss of Menander, who cannot 
be recalled. But, without shewing any mercy to 
the indecent or malicious sallies of Aristophanes, 
any more than to Plautus his imitator, or at least 
the inheritor of his genius, may it not be allowed 
us to do, with respect to him, what, if I mistake 
not, Lucretius * did to Ennius, from whose 
muddy verses he gathered jewels ? £ntd de stcrcore 

Besides, we must not believe that Plutarch, who 
lived more than four ages after Menander, and 
more than five after Aristophanes, has passed so 
exact a judgment upon both, but that it may be 
fit to re-examine it. Plato, the contemporary of 
Aristophanes, thought very diffierently at least of 
hrs genius ; for, in his piece called The Entertain^ 
maUf he gives that poet a distinguished place, and 
makes him speak, according to his character, with 
Socrates himself; from which, by the way, it is 
apparent, that this dialogue of Plato was com- 

* Bnimoy bat mistaken I^ocretius for Virgil. 
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posed before the time that Aristophanes wrote 
his Clouds against Socrates. Plato is Iskewise 
said to have sent a copy of jirisiophanes to Diony- 
sius the tyrant, \\\\X\ advice to read it diligently, 
if he would attain a complete judgment of the 
state of the Athenian republick. 

Many other scholars have thought, that they 
might depart somewhat from the opinion of PlUf 
tarch. Fnschlinus, for example, one of the com- 
mentators upon Aristophanes, though he justly 
allows his taste to be less pure than that of Men- 
ander, has yet undertaken his defence against the 
outrageous censure of the ancient critick. In the 
first place, he condemns without mercy his ribaldry 
and obscenity. But this part, so worthy of con- 
tempt, and written only for the lower people, ac- 
cording to tlie remark of Boivin, bad as it is, after 
all is not the chief part which is left of Aristo- 
phanes* I will not say with Frischlinus, that 
Plutarch seems in this to contradict himself, and 
in reality commends the poet, when he accuses 
him of having adapted his language to the stage ; 
by the stage, in this place, he meant the theatre of 
Farcesy on which low mirth and buffoonery was 
exhibited. This plea of Frischlinus is a mere ca- 
vil ; and though the poet had obtained his end, 
which was to divert a corrupted populace, he 
would not have been less a bad man, nor less a 
despicable poet, notwithstanding the excuse of his 
defender. To be able in the highest degree to 
divert fools and libertines, will not make a poet : it 
is not, therefore, by this defence that we must jus- 
tify the character of Aristophanes. The de- 
praved taste of the crowd, who once drove away 
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Cratinus and his company, because the scenes had 
not low buffoonery enough for their taste, will not 
justify Aristophanes, since Menander found a way 
of changing the taste by giving a sort of comedy, 
not indeed so modest as Plutarch represents it, but 
less hcentious than before. Nor is Aristophanes 
better justified by the reason which he hiincclf of- 
fers, whti! he says, tliat he exhibited debauchery 
upon the stage, not to corrupt the morals, but to 
mend them. The sight of gross faults is rather a 
poison than a remedy # 

The apologist has forgot one reason, which ap- 
pears to me to be essential to a just account. As 
far as we can judge by appearance, Plutarch had in 
his hands all the plays of Aristophanes, which 
were at least fifty in number. In these he saw 
more licentiousness than has come to our hands, 
though in the eleven that are still remaining, there 
18 much more than could be wished. 

Plutarch censures him in the second place for 
playing upon words ; and against this charge 
Frischlinus defends him with less skill. It is im- 
possible to exemplify this in French. But after 
jdl, this part is so little, that it deserved not so se- 
vere a reprehension, especially since amongst those 
Sayings, there are some so mischievously malig- 
nant, that they became proverbial, at least by the 
sting of their malice, if not by the delicacy of their 
wit. One example will be sufficient : spealdng of 
the tax-gatherers, or the excisemen of Athens, he 
crushes them at once by observing, non quod essent 
rafitcii sed Xecfa»i, The word lamia signifii^d lualk' 
sag spirits^ which, according to the vulgar notion, 
devoured men ; this makes the spirit ©f the sar- 
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casm against the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language ; but if any thing as 
good had bqen said in France on the like occasion^ 
it would have lasted too long, and, like many other 
sayings amongst us, been too well received. The 
best is, that Plutarch himself confesses that it was 
extremely applauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragick and 
comick style. This accusation is certainly true ; 
Aristophanes often gets into the buskin : but we 
must examine upon what occa ion. He does not 
tike upon him the character of a tragick writer ; 
but, having remarked that his trick of parody was 
always well received by a people who liked to 
laugh at that for which tliey had been just weep- 
ing, he is eternally using the same craft ; and there 
is scarce any tragedy or striking passage known by 
memory by the Athenians, which he does not 
turn into merriment, by tlirowing over it a dress of 
ridicule or burlesque, which is done sometimes by 
changing or transposing the words, and sometimes 
by an unexpected application of the whole sen- 
tence. Those are the shreds of tragedy, in which 
he arrays the comick muse, to make her still more 
comick. Cratinus had before done the same thing; 
and we know that lie made a comedy called Ulysses, 
to burlesque Homer and his Odyssey ; which 
shews^ that the wits and poets are, with respect to 
one another, much the same at all times, and that 
it was at Athens as here. I will prove this system 
by facts, particularly with respect to the merri- 
ment of Aristophanes upon our three celebrated 
tragedians. This being the case, the mingled style 
of Aristophanes wiU^ perhaps^ not deserve so mucl) 
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censure as Plutarch has vented. We have no need 
of the Travesty of Virgil, nor the parodies of our 
own time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to shew us 
that this medley may have its merit upon particu- 
lar occasions. 

The same may be said in general of his obscu- 
rity, his meannesses, and his high flights, and of 
all the seeming inequality of style, which puts 
Plutarch in a rage. These censures can never be 
just upon a poet, whose style has always been al- 
lowed to be perfectly Attick, and of an Atticism 
which made them extremely delightful to the 
lovers of the Athenian taste. Plutarch, perhaps, 
rather means to blame the chorusses, of which the 
language is sometimes elevated, sometimes bur- 
lesque, always very poetical, and therefore in ap- 
pearance not suitable to comedy. But the chorus, 
which had been borrowed from tragedy, was then 
all the fashion, particularly for pieces of satire, and 
Aristophanes admitted them like the other poets 
of the old, and perhaps of the middle comedy ; 
whereas Menander suppressed them, not so much 
in compliance with his own judgment, as in obedi- 
ence to the publick edicts. It is not, therefore, 
this mixture of tragick and comick that will place 
Aristophanes below Menander. 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no distinction 
of character ; that, for example, he makes women 
speak like orators, and orators like slaves : but it 
appears by the characters which he ridicules, that 
this objection falls of itself. It is sufficient to say, 
that a poet who painted, not imaginary characters, 
but real persons, men well known, citizens whom 
Ke called by their names, and shewed in dresses 
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like their own, and masks resembling their faces, 
whom he branded in the sight of a whole city, 
extremely haughty and full of derision ; it is suffi- 
cient to say, that such a poet could never be sup- 
>sed to miss his characters. The applause, which 
lis licentiousness produced, is too good a justifica- 
tion ; besides, if he had not succeeded, he exposed 
himself to the fate of Eupolis, who, in a comedy 
called the Drowned Man^ having imprudently 
pulled to pieces particular persons, more powerful 
than himself, was laid hold of, and drowned more 
effectually than those he had drowned upon tl}e 
open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Aristo- 
phanes, as having too much acrimony, is better 
founded. Such was the turn of a species of co- 
medy, in which all licentiousness was allowed : in 
a nation which made every thing a subject of 
laughter, in its jealousy of immoderate liberty, and 
its enmity to all appearance of rule and superiority ; 
for the genius of independency naturally produces 
a kind of satire more keen than delicate, as may be 
easily observed in most of the inhabitants of 
islands. If we do not say with Longinus, that a po- 
pular government kindles eloquence, and that a 
lawful monarchy stifles it ; at least it is easy to 
discover by the event, that eloquence in different 
governments takes a different appearance. In re- 
publicks it is more sprightly and violent, and in 
monarchies more insinuating and soft. The same 
thiag may be said of ridicule : it follows the cast 
of genius, as genius follows that of government. 
Thus the republican raillery, particularly of the 
age which we are nov.' considering, must have been 
Vol., III. L 
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rougher than that of the age which followed ity for 
^he same reasoii5 that Horace is more delicate, and 
Lucilius more pointed. A dish of satire was al- 
ways a delicious treat to human malignity ; but 
tliat dish was differently seasoned, as the manners 
were polished more or less. By poUshed manners, 
I mean that good-breedipg> that art of rieserve and 
eelf-restraint, which is jthe consiequence of de- 
pendence. If one w^s to determine the prefer* 
,ence due to one of those kindv of pleasantry, of 
•which both have their value, there would not need 
a moment's hesitation, every voice would join in fa* 
vour of the softer, yet without contempt of that 
which is rough. M^nander, will, therefore be pre-, 
ferred, but Aristophanes will t^ox be despised, espe- 
cially since he was the first who quitted that wild 
practice of satirizing at liberty right or wrong» 
and by a comedy of another cast made way for the 
manner of Menander, more agreeaible yet, and less 
dangerous. There is yet another distinction to be 
made between the acrimony of the one, and the 
softness of the other ; the works of the one are 
acrimonious, and of the other soft, because the 
one exhibited personal, and the other general cha- 
racters ; which leaves us still at liberty to exa- 
mine, if these different designs might not be exe- 
cuted with equal delicacy. 

We shall know this by a view of the particulars ; 
in this place we say only that the reigning taste, 
x>r the love of striking likenesses, might justify 
Aristophanes for having turned, as Plutarch says, 
art into malignity, simplicity into brutality^ mer- 
riment into farce, and amour into impudence ; if 
in any age a poet could be excused for painting 
publick foBy and vice in their true coiounu 
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There is ft motive of interest at the bottom 
which disposed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, 
to condemn this poet without appeaL Socrates, 
vAm h said to have been destroyed by a poetical 
attack, at the instigation of two wretches *, has 
too masty friends among good men, to have pardon 
granted to so horrid a crime. This has filled them 
with an implacable hatred against Aristophanes^ 
which is mingled vrith the spirit of philosophy, a 
spirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confess some good 
qualities in his adversary ; but a philosopher, made 
partial by philosophy, is never at rest till he has 
totally destroyed him who has hurt the most ten- 
der part of his heart ; that is, has disturbed him in 
hlB adherence to some character, which, like that 
of Socratesy takes possession of the mind. The 
mind 18 the freest part of man, and the most tender 
of ita liberties : possessions, life, and reputatioii^ 
may be in another's power, but opinion is always 
independent. If any man can obtain that gentle 
influenee, by which he ingpratiates himself with tha 
understanding, and makes a sect in a common- 
wealth, his followers will sacrifice themselves for 
him, and nobody will be pardoned that dares to at- 
tack him justly or unjustly, because that truth, 
real or knaginary, which he maintained, is now be^ 
come an idoL Time will do nothing for the ex- 
tinction of this hatred ; it will be propagated from 
age to age; and there is no hope that Aristophanes 

* It is not certain, that Aristophanes dad procure the death 
of Socrates : but, howrerer, he is is certainly criminal for 
^y in the CiQiuis, accused him pubiickly of impiety. 
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will ever be treated with tenderness by the disciples 
of PlatQ, who made Socrates his hero. Every body 
else may, perhaps, confess, that Aristophanes, 
though in one instance a bad man, may neverthe- 
less be a good poet ; but distinctions, like these, 
will not be admitted by prejudice and passion, and 
one or other dictates all characters, whether good 
or bad. 

As I add my own reasons, such as they are, for 
or against Aristophanes, to those of Frischlinus 
his defender, I must not omit one thing which he 
has forgot, and which, perhaps, without taking in 
the rest, put Plutarch out of humour, which is that 
perpetual farce which goes through all the comedies 
of Aristophanes, like the character of Harlequin 
on the Itahan theatre. What kind of personages 
are clouds, frogs, wasps, and birds ? Plutarch, used 
to a comick stage of a very different appearance, 
must have thought them strange tilings ; and yet 
stranger must they appear to us who have a newer 
kind of comedy, with which the Greeks were un- 
acquainted. This is what our poet may be charged 
with, and what may be proved beyond refutation. 
This charge comprises all the rest, and against this 
I shall not pretend to justify him. It would be of 
no use to say, that Aristophanes wrote for an age 
that required shews which filled the eye, and gro- 
tesque paintings in satirical performances ; that the 
crowds of spectators, which sometimes neglected 
Cratinus to throng Aristophanes, obliged him more 
and more to comply with the ruling taste, lest he 
should lose the publick favour by pictures more de- 
licate and less striking ; that in a state, where it 
was considered as policy to lay open every thing 
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that had the appearance of ambition, aingularity^ 
or knavery, comedy was become a haranguer, a re» 
former, and a publick counseller, from whom the 
people learned to take care of their most valuabla 
interests ; and that this comedv, in the attempt to 
lead and to please the people, cudmed a right to the 
strongest touches of eloquence, and had likewise 
the power of personal painting pecuhar to herself* 
All these reasons, and many others, would disap« 
pear immediately, and my mouth would be stopped 
with a single word, with which every body would 
agree : my antagonist would tell me that such an 
age was to be pitied, and passing on from age to 
age, till he came to our own, he would conclude 
flatly, that we are the only possessors of conunon 
sense ; a determination with which the French are 
too much reproached, and which overthrows all 
the prejudice in ^vour of antiquity. At the sight 
of so many happy touches, which one cannot help 
admiring in Aristophanes, a man might, periiaps, 
be inclined to lanKmt that such a genius was throwq 
into an age of fools : but what age has been with- 
out them ? And have not we ourselves reason to 
fear, lest posterity should judge of Moliere and his 
age, as we judge of Aristophanes ? Menander al* 
tered the tasle, and was applauded in Athens ; but 
it was after Athens was changed. Terence imitated 
him at Rome, and obtained the preference over 
Plautus, though Cxsar called him but a derni- 
Menander, because he appears to want that spirit 
and macity which he calls the vis comica. We are 
now weary of the manner of Menander and Terence, 
and leave them for MoUerc, who appears like a new 
it^ tH a new course. Who can answer, that in such 

L.3 
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an interval of time as has past between these four 
writers there will not arise another author, or an- 
other taste, that may bring Moliere, in his turn, 
into neglect ? Without going further, our neigh- 
bours, the English, think he wants force and fire. 
Whether they are right, or no, is another question; 
all that I mean to advance is, that we are to fix it 
as a conclusion, that comick authors must grow ob- 
solete with the modes of life, if we admit any one 
age, or any one climate, for the sovereign rule of 
taste. But let us talk with more exactness, and 
endeavour, by an exact analysis to find out what 
there is in comedy, whether of Aristophanes and 
Plautus, of Menander and Terence, of Moliere and 
his rivals, which is- never obsolete, and must please 
all ages, and all nations. 

Remarkable ^1. I now speak particularly of 

difference be- Comedy; for we must observe that 
I ween the state between that and other works of li- 

of comedy and terature, especially traffedy, there is 
other w orks of *• i j'lr i.* i. ^u 

^^- « M, an essential dinerence, which the ene- 
geniusjwithre- . - . , . .,,' , , 

gard to their ^^^^ °* antic^uity will not understand, 
duration. and which I shall endeavour palpably 

to shew. 
All works shew the age in which they are pro- 
duced ; they carry its stamp upon them ; the man- 
ners of the times are impressed by indelible marks. 
If it be allowed, that the best of past times were 
rude in comparison with ours, the cause of the an- 
cients is decided against them ; and the want of 
politeness, with which their works are charged in 
our diays, must be generally confessed. History 
alone seems to claim exemption from this accusa- 
tioDe Ncbcdjr will d^ire to say of Herodotus or 
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Thucydides, of Livius or Tacitus, that which has 
been said without scruple of Homer and the an- 
cient poets. The reason is, that history takes the 
nearest way to its purpose, and gives the characters 
and practices of nations, be they what they will ; 
it has no dependence upon its subject, and offers 
nothing to examination, but the art of the narra- 
tiye. An history of China well written, would 
please a Frenchman as well as one of France. It 
19 otherwise with mere works of genius ; they de- 
pend upon their subjects, and consequently upon 
the characters and the practices of the times in 
which they were written ; this at least is the light 
in which they are beheld. This rule of judgment 
18 not equitable; for, as I have said over and over, 
all the orators and the poets are painters, and 
merely painters. They exhibit nature as it is be- 
fore them, influenced by the accidents of education, 
which, without changing it entirely, yet give it, in 
different ages and climates, a different appearance ; 
but we make their success depend in a great degree 
upon their subject, that is, upon circumstances 
which we measure by the circumstances of our own 
days. According to this prejudice, oratory de- 
pends more upon its subject than history, and po- 
etry yet more than oratory. Our times, therefore, 
shew more regard to Herodotus and Suetonius, 
than to Demosthenes and Cicero, and more to all 
these than to Homer or Virgil. Of this prejudice, 
there are regular gradations ; and to come back to 
the point which wc have left, we shew, for the same 
imperceptible reason, less regard to tragick poets 
tluin to others. The reason is, that the subjects of 
their paintings arc more examined than the art. 
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Thus comparing the Achilles and Htppolyius of 
Euripides, with those of Racine, we drive them off 
the stage, without considering that Racine's heroes 
will be driven off, in a future age, if the same rule 
of judgment be followed, and one time be mea- 
sured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the passions for its object, is 
not wholly exposed to the caprice of our taste, 
which would make our own manners the rule of 
human kind ; for the passions of Grecian heroes 
are often dressed in external modes of appearance 
that disgust us, yet they break through the veil 
when they are strongly marked, as we cannot deny 
them to be in Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides* 
The essence then gets the better of the circum- 
stance. The passions of Greece and France do not 
so much differ by the particular characters of par-* 
ticular ages, as they agree by the participation of 
that which belongs to the same passion in all ages^ 
Our three tragick poets will, therefore, get clear 
by suffering only a little ridicule, which falls di- 
rectly upon their times ; but these times and 
themselves will be well recompensed by the admi- 
ration which their art will irresistibly enforce. 

Comedy is in a more lamentable situation ; for^ 
not only its object is the ridiculous, which, though 
in reality always the same, is so dependant on cus- 
tom as to change its appearance with time, and 
with place ; but the art of a comick writer is, to 
lay hold of that species of the ridiculous which 
will catch the spectators of the present hour, with- 
out regard to futurity. But, though comedy has 
attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which it 
was written ; if it goes down t© posterity, it is in 
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ti new world, where it is no longer known ; it be- 
comes there quite a foreigner, because there are no 
longer the same originals, nor the same species of 
the ridiculous, nor the same spectators, but a set 
of merciless readers, who complain that they are 
tired with it, though it once filled Athens, Rome, 
or Paris, with merriment. This position is gene- 
ral, and comprises all poets and all ages. To say 
jail at once, comedy is the slave of its subject, and 
of the reigning taste ; tragedy is not subject to the 
same degree of slavery, because the ends of the two 
species of poetry are different. For this reason, if 
we suppose that in all ages there are criticks who 
measure every thing by the same rule, it will fol- 
low, that if the comedy of Aristophanes be become 
obsolete, that of Menander likewise, after having 
delighted Athens, and revived again at Rome, at 
last suffered by the force of time. The Muse of 
Moliere has dmost made both of them forgotten, 
and would still be walking the stage, if the desire 
of novelty did not in time make us weary of that 
which we have too frequently admired. 

Those who have endeavoured to render their 
judgment independant upon manners and customs, 
and of such men there have been always some, have 
not judged so severely either of times, or of writers; 
they have discovered that a certain resemblance runs 
through all polished ages, which are alike in essen- 
tial things, and differ only in external manners, 
which, if we except religion, are things of indif- 
ference ; that wherever there is genius, politeness, 
liberty, or plenty, there prevails an exact and deli- 
neate taste, which, however hard to be expressed, 
is felt by those that were born to feel it ; that 
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Athens, the inventress of all the arts, the mother 
first of the Roman and then of general taste, did 
not consist of stupid savages ; that the Athenian 
And Augustan ages having always heen considered 
as times that enjoyed a particular privilege of ex- 
cellence, though we may distinguish the good au- 
thors from the bad, as in our own days, yet we 
ought to suspend the vehemence of criticismy and 
proceed with caution and timidity before we pass 
sentence upon times and writers, whose good taste 
has been universally applauded. This obvious 
consideration has disposed them to pause ; they 
have endeavoured to disc6ver the original of taste^ 
and have found that there ts not only a stable and 
immutable beauty, as there is a common under- 
standing in all times and places, which is never ob- 
solete ; but there is another kind of beauty, such 
as we ai^ now treating, which depends upon times 
and places, and is therefore changeable. Such is * 
the imperfection of every thing below, that one 
mode of beauty is never found without a mixture 
of the other, and from these two blended together 
tesults what is called the taste of an age. I am 
now speaking of an age sprightly and polite, an 
age v^hich leaves works for a long time behind it, 
an age which is imitated or criticised when revolu- 
tions have thrown it out of sight. 

Upon this incontestable principle, which sup- 
poses a beauty universal and absolute, and a beauty 
likewise relative and particular, which are mingled 
through one work in very different proportions, it 
is ^sy to give an account of the contrary judge- 
ments passed on Aristophanes. If we consider him 
•nly with respect to the beauties* which, though 
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they do not please us, delighted the Athenians, 
we shall condemn him at once, though even this 
sort of beauty may sometimes have its original in 
universal beauty carried to extravagance. Instead 
of commending him for being able to give merri- 
ment to the most refined nation of those days, we 
shall proceed to place that people, with all their 
atticism, in the rank of savages whom we take up- 
on us to degrade because they have no other quali- 
fications but innocence and plain understanding. 
But have not we likewise amidst our more pohshed 
manners, beauties merely fashionable, which make 
part of our writings as of the writings of former 
times; beauties of which our self-love now makes 
Us fond, but which, perhaps, will disgust our grand- 
sons? Let us be more equitable, let us leave this 
j^lative beauty to its real value more or less in every 
«ge : or, if we must pass judgment upon it, let us 
•ay that these touches in Aristophanes, Menander, 
and Moliere, were well struck off in their own 
time ; but, that comparing them with true beauty, 
that part of Aristophanes was a colouring too 
Strong, that of Menander was too weak, and that 
gf Moliere was a peculiar varnish formed of one and 
.the other, which, without being an imitation, is it- 
pelf inimitable, yet depending upon time, which 
will efface it by degrees, as our notions, which are 
every day changing, shall receive a sensible altera- 
tion. Much of this has already happened since 
the time of Moliere, who, if he was now to come 
again, must take a new road. 

With respect to unalterable beauties, of whic 
comedy admits much fewer than tragedy, when 
they are tiie subject of our consideratipni we must 
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not too easily set Aristophanes and Plautus below 
Menander and Terence. We may properly hesi- 
tate, with Boileau, whether we Aall prefer the 
French comedy to the Greek and Latin. Let us 
only give, like him, the great rule for pleasing in 
all ages, and the key by which all the difficulties in 
passing judgment may be opened. This rule and 
this key are nothing else but the ultimate design 
of the comedy. 

F.tudiez la couvy luf eonnolesiez la ville : 
l^^une t5* C autre est toujour s en modeles fertile. 
Cest par-la que Moliere illustrant ses ecrits 
Peut'Ctre de son art cut remporte le prixy 
Si mains ami du peuple en ses doctes peintures 
Jl ft eut point fait souvent grimacer sesjigurei^ 
Quiite pour le houffon Cogreahle tSJ* lejfin, 
£t sans Lonte a Terence allie Tabarin *, 

In truth, Aristophanes and Plautus united buf- 
foonery and delicacy in a greater degree than Mo- 
liere ; and for this they may be blamed. * That 
which then pleased at Athens, and at Rome, was 
a transitory beauty, which had not sufficient foun- 
dation in truth, and therefore the taste changed. 
But, if we condemn those ages for this, what ^gc 
shall we spare ? Let us refer every thing to per- 
manent and universal taste, and we shall find in 
Aristophanes at least as much to commend as cen- 
sure. 

Tragedy more XII* But before we go on to his 
uniform than works, it may be allowed to make 
comedy. some reflections upon tragedy and 

comedy. Tragedy, though different according to 
the difference of times and writers, is uniform in it* 

* Boileau Art. Poet, chant. 3^ 
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nature, being founded upon the passions which 
never change. With comedy it is otherwise. 
Whatever difference there is between Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides ; between Comeille and 
Racine ; between the French and the Greeks, it 
will not be found sufficient to constitute more than 
one species of tragedy. 

The works of those great masters are, in some 
xespects, like the sea-nymphs, of whom Ovid says, 
" That their faces were not the same, yet so much 
" alike that they might be known to be sisters.'* 

Fades non omrtibus una, 
JVfff diversa famen, qualem decet esse sororum. 

The reason is, that the same passions give ac- 
tion and animation to them alL With respect to 
the comedies of Aristophanes and Plautus, Men- 
ander and Terence, Moliere and his imitators, if 
we compare them one with another, we shall find 
aomething of a family likeness, but much less 
strongly marked, on account of the different ap- 
pearance which ridicule and pleasantry take from 
the different manners of every age. They wi\\ not 
pass for sisters, but for very distant relations. The 
muse of Aristophanes and Plautus, to speak of ht r 
with justice, is a bacchanal at least, whose malig- 
nant tongue is dipped in gafl, or in poison danger- 
ous as that of the aspic or viper; but whose bursts 
of malice, and sallies of wit, often give a blow 
where it is not expected. The Muse of Terence, 
and consequently of Menander, is an artless and 
unpainted beauty, of easy gaiety, whose features 
are rather delicate than striking,* rather soft thau 

Vol. III. M 
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jitrongy rather plain and modest than great and 
fcaughtyi but always perfectly natural. 

Ce nest fas unportrait^ une image semblabU: 
C*eit unfilsf un amanty urn pert nferitahle. 

The Muse of Moliere is not always plainly dres- 
sed, but takes airs of quality, and rises above her 
original conditionj so as to attire herself gracefully 
in magniiiceqt apparel. In her manners she min- 
gles elegance with foolery, force witli delicacy, 
and grandeur, or even haughtiness, with plainness 
and modesty. If sometimes, to please the people, 
she gives a loose to farce, it is only the gay folly 
of a mopiept, from which she immediately returns, 
and which lasts no longer than a slight intoxication. 
The first might be painted encircled with little sa- 
tyrs, some grossly foolish, the others delicate, but 
all extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys 
alv^'ays ready to laugh in your face, and to point 
out to indiscnminate ridicule, the good and the 
bad. The second may be shewn encircled with 
geniuses full of softness and of camdour, taught to 
please by nature alone, and whose honeyed dialect 
is so much the more insinuating, as there is no 
lemptation to distrust it. The last must be accom<r 
paniedwith the deHcate laughter of the court, and 
that of the city somewhat more coarse, and neither 
the one nor the other can be separated from hen 
The Muse of Aristophanes and of Plautus can 
never be denied the honour of sprightUness, anima- 
tion and inventionnorthatof Menander and Terence, 
the praise of nature and of delicacy ; to thatof Moliere 
must be allowed the happy secret of uniting all the 
piquancy of the former, with a peculiarart which they 
£d not know. Of these three sorts of merit, let 
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m shew to each the justice that i« due, let us in 
each separate the pure and the true from the false 
gold without approving or condemning either the 
one or the other in the gross. If we must pro- 
nounce in general upon the taste of their writingSf 
we must indSsputablyallow that Menander, Terence, 
and Moliere, will give most pleasure to a decent 
audience, and consequently that they approach 
nearer to the true beauty, and have less mix- 
ture of beauties purely relative, than Plautus and 
Aristophanes* 

If we distinguish comedy by its subjects, we 
diall find three sorts among the Greeks, and as 
many among the Latins, all differently dressed: if 
we distinguish it by ages and authors, we shall 
again find three sorts $ and we shall find three sorts 
a third time if we regard more closely the subject. 
As the ultimate and general rules of all these sorts 
of comedy are the same, it will, perhaps be agree- 
able to our purpose to sketch them out before we 
give a fun display of the last class. I can do 
nothing better on this occasion than transcribe 
the twenty-fifth reflection of Rapin upon poetry in 
jmrticular. 

XIII. •* Comedy, says he ♦, is a General rule* 
•« representation of common life : its ef comedy. 
•* end is to shew the faults of par- 
•* ticular characters on the stage, to correct the 
«* disorder of the people by the fear of ridicule. 
«* Thus ridicule is the essential part of a comedy. 
«* Ridicule may be in words, or in things; it may 
•• be decent, or grotesque. To find what is ri- 

♦ ReJUetioHS sur la Poet. p. 154. Paris, 1684. 
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** diculous in every thing, is the gift merely of na-- 
'* ture; for all the actions of life have their bright 
*' and their dark sides; something serious, and 
** something merry. But Aristotle, who has given 
rules for drawing tears, has given none for rais- 
ing laughter; for this is merely the work of na- 
ture, and must proceed from genius, with very 
** little help from art or matter. The Spaniards 
** have a turn to find the ridicule in things much 
** more than we: and the Italians, who are natural 
** comedians, have a better turn for Expressing it ; 
** their language is more proper for it than ours, by 
** an air of drollery which it can put on, and of 
** which ours may become capable when it shall be 
" brought nearer to perfeetiop. In short, that 
** agreeable turn, that gaiety which yet maintains 
" the delicacy of its character without falling into 
** dullness or into bu£Foonery, that elegant raillery 
" which is the flower of fine wit, ii the qualifica- 
** tion which comedy requires. We must, how- 
** ever, remember that the true artificial ridicule, 
** which is required on the theatre, must be only 
** a transcript of the ridicule which nature affords, 
** Comedy is naturally written, when, being on the 
** theatre, a man can fancy himself in a private fa- 
mily, or a particular part of the town, and 
meets with nothing but what be really meets 
'* vrith in the world; for it is no real comedy in 
*^ which a man does not see his own picture, and 
** find his own manners and those of the people 
** among whom he lives. Menander succeeded 
^* only by this art among the Greeks: and the Ro- 
** mans, when they sat at Terence's comedies, ima- 
** gined themselves in a private party; for they 
yp found nothing there which they had not been 
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*< U8^d to find in common company. The great 
*< art of comedy is to adhere to nature without de* 
** viation ; to have general sentiments and expres- 
** nom which all the world can understand: for 
^ the writer must keep it always in his mind, that 
** the coarsest touches after nature will please 
*^ more than the most delicate with which nature 
** is inconsistent. However^ low and mean words 
" should never be allowed upon the stage, if they 
^ are not supported with some kind of wit. Proverbs 
** and vulgar snuutnesses can never be suffered^ un- 
^ less they have something in them of nature and 
** pleasantry. This is the universal principle of 
'* comedy; ivhatever is represented in this manner 
** must piease, and nothing can ever please without 
^ it. It is by application to the study of natufe 
•* alone that we arrive at probability, which is the 
*< only infallible guide to theatrical success: with^^ 
•* cot this probability every thing is defective, and 
** that which has it, is beautiful: he that follows 
^ this, can never go wrong; and the most common 
•* &ults of comedy proceed from the neglect of 
** propriety, and the precipitation of incidents^ 
** Care must likewise be taken that the hints, made 
^ use of to introduce the incidents, are not too 
*' strong, that the spectator may enjoy the plea* 
^* sure of finding out their meaning: but commonly 
^ the weak place in our comedy is the untying of 
'* the plot, in which we almost always fail, on ac-^ 
•* count of the difficulty which there is in disen* 
** tangling of what has been perplexed. To per- 
** plex an intrigue is easy, the imagination does it 
** by itself; but it must be disentangled merely by 
** tbe judgmenti and is, therefore, seldom done hap* 
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pily: and he that reflijcts a veiy little, will find 
that most comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
catastrophe. It remains to be examined whether 
** comedy will allow pictures larger than the life, 
** that this strength of the strokes may make- a 
** deeper impression upon the mind of the specta* 
** tors; that is, if a poet may make a covetous man 
** more covetous, and a peevish man more imper- 
** tinent and more troublesome than he really is. 
** To which I answer, that this ^tis the practice 
** of Plautos, whose aim was to please the people ; 
** but that Terence, who wrote for gentlemen, 
** confined himself within the compass of nature, 
** and represented vice without addition or aggra- 
** vation. However, these extravagant characters, 
•' such as the Citixen turned Gentleman^ and the 
•* Hypochondriac Patient of Moliere, have lately sue- 
<* ceeded at court, where delicacy is carried so far; 
** but every thing, even to provincial interludes, 
** is well received if it has but merriment, for we 
<< had rather laugh thati admire. These are the 
** most important rules of comedy." 

XIV. These rules, indeed, are com- 

of comedy. "^°" ^^ ^^^ three kinds which I have in 
my mind; but it is necessary to distin- 
guish each from the rest, which may be done by 
diversity of matter, which always makes some di- 
versity of management. The old and middle co- 
medy simply represented real adventures: in the same 
way some passages of history and of fable might 
form a class of comedies, which should resemble it 
without having its faults; such is the Amphitryon. 
How manymoraltale8,howmany adventures ancient 
and modem, how many little fiables of iEsop, of 
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PliaedhiSy of Fontaine, or some other ancient poet, 
would make pietty exhibitions, if they were all 
made use of as materials by skilful hands ? And 
have we not seen some like Timon the Man Hater ^ 
that have been successful in this vvay? This sort 
chiefly regards the Italians. The ancient exhibi- 
tion called a satyre, because the satyrs played their 
part in it, of which we have no other instance than 
the Cyclops of E-nripidesj has, without doubt, giv- 
en occasion to the pastoral comedies, for which we 
are chiefly indebted to Italy, and which are there 
more cultivated than in France. It is, however, 
a kind of exhibition that would have its charms, if 
it was touched with elegance and without mean- 
ness ; it is the pastoral put into action. To con- 
clude, the new comedy, invented by Menander, has 
produced the comedy properly so called in our 
times. This is that which has for its subject ge- 
neral pictures of common life, and feigned names 
and adventures, whether of the court or of the 
Tity. This third kind is incontestably the most 
noble, and has received the strongest sanction from 
custom. It is likewise the most difHcult to per- 
form, because it is merely the work of invention, 
in which the poet has no help from real passages, 
or persoDS, which the tragick poet always makes 
use of. Who knows but by deep thinking, an- 
other kind of comedy may be invented wholly dif- 
ferent from the three which I have mentioned; such 
is the fruitfulness of comedy: but its course is al- 
ready too wide for the discovery of new fields to 
be wished, and on ground where we are already so 
apt to stumble, nothing is so dangerous as novelty 
imperfectly understood. This is the rock on 
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which men have often split in every kind of pafr« 
tuit; to go no farther^ in that of grammar and Ian* 
guage: it is better to endeavour after novelty in 
the manner of expressing common things, than to* 
hunt for ideas out of the way, m which many a 
man loses himself* The lA success of that odd 
composition Trs^ici Comtdf, a monster whoUy un- 
known to antiquity, sufficiently shews the danger 
of noTelty in attempts like these. 

XV. To finish 'the parallel of 
orc^med^Sfthl the two dramas, a question may 
hanier to write. ae revived equally common and 

nnportenty which has been o&ener 
pitQTposed than wdtt decided: it fs, whether comedy 
or trtfgedy be most easy or difficult to be well 
executed. I shaQ not have the temerity to deter- 
mine positively a question which so many great 
geniuses have been afraid to decide: but if it be 
aflowed to every Htetary man to g^ve his reason 
for and against a mere wc»k of genius, considered 
without respect to its good or bad tendency, I 
shall in a few words give my opinion,, drawn front 
the nature of the two works^ and the qualifications 
they demand. Horace * proposes a question nearly 
of the same kind: ** It has been enquired, whether 
** a good poem be the work of art or nature ? for 
** my part, I do not see much to be dene by art 
'* without genius, nor by genius without know" 
* ledge. The one is necessary to the other, and 
** the success depends upon rfieir co-operation.'* 
If we should endeavour to accommodate matters in 
imitation of thia decision of Horace, it were eas^r 

f Foet. V. 407r 
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^to say at once, that supposing two geniuses equal, 
<nx tragkk and the other comick, . supposing the 
art likewise equal in each, one would be as easy or 
<lifficult as the other ; but this, though satisfactory 
in the simple question put by Horace, will not be 
■sufficient here. Nobody can doubt but genius and 
industry contribute their part to every thing valu- 
able, and particularly to good poetry. But if ge- 
nius and study were to be weighed one against the 
other^ in order to discover which must contribute 
most to a good work, the question would become 
more curious, and, perhaps, very difficult of solu- 
tion. Indeed, though nature must have a great 
part of the lexpence of poetry, yet no poetry lasts 
long that is not very correct : the balance, there- 
fore, seems to incline in favour of correction. For 
is it not known that Virgil with less genius than 
Ovid, is yet valued more by men of exquisite judg- 
ment; or, without going so far, Boileau, the Horace 
/o£ our time, who composed with so much labour, 
and asked Molieee whecc he found his rhyme so 
easily, has said, '* If I write four words, I shall 
*^ blot out three;'' has not Boileau, by his polished 
lines, retouched and retouched a tliousand timesy 
•gained the preference above the works of the same 
Moliere, which are so natural, and produced by so 
fruitful a geniusi Horace was of that opinion, for 
iwhen he is teaching the writers of his age the art 
of poetry, he tells them in plain terms, that Rome 
would excel in writing as in arms, if the poets were 
not a&aid of the labour, patience, and time re- 
quired to polish their pieces. He thought every 
poem was bad that had not been brought ten times 
loack to the anvil, and jequired that a ^otk ^VxoxM. 
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t»e kept nine years* m a child is nine months in the 
womb of its mother, to restrain that natural impa- 
tience which Combine with sloth and self-love to 
disguise £iults ; so certain U it that correction i» 
the touch^stone of writings 

The question proposed comes back to the com- 
parison which I have been making between genius 
and correction, since we are now engaged in en^ 
quiring whether there is mon: or less difficulty in 
writing tragedyof comedy ; for as we must compare 
nature and study one with another, since they must 
both concur moreor less to make a poet ; so if we will 
compare the labours of two diffisretit minds in differ- 
ent kinds of writing, we must, with regard to the 
authors* compare the finre of genius, and with re- 
spect to the composition, the difficulties of the task. 
' The g^ius (^ the tragick and comick writer 
will be easily allowed to be remote from each othet. 
Every perfomuince, be what it will, requires a turn 
•f mind which a man cannot confer upon himself: 
it is purely th^ gift of nature, which determines 
those who have it, to pursue, s^ost in spite of 
themsdves, the taste which predominates in their 
minds. Pascal found in his childhood, that he 
was a mathematician, and Vandyke that he was 
bom a painter* Sometimes this internal direction 
of the mind does not make such evident discoveries 
of itself; but it is rare tb find ComeiUes who have 
lived long without knowing that they were poets. 
ComeiUe having once got some notion of his 
povrers, tried a long thne on all sides to know 
what particular direction he should take. He had 
first made an attempt in comedy, in an age when 
it was yet so gross in France that it could give nf> 
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pleasure to polite persons. MeBte was so well 
leceived when he dressed her out^ that she gave 
rise to a new species of con^dy and comedians. 
This success, which encouraged Comcille to pur- 
sue tliat sort of comedy of which he was the first 
inventor, left him no reason to imagine, that he was 
one day to produce those master-pieces of tragedy, 
which his muse displayed afterwards witli so much 
splendour; and yet less did he ims^^ine, that his 
comick pieces, which, for want of any that were 
pre&raUe, were then very much in fashion, would 
be eclipsed hy another genius * formed upon the 
Greeks and Romans, and who would add to their 
excellencies improvements of his own, and that 
this modish comedy, to which Comeille, as to his 
idol, dedicated his lahours, would quickly be for- 
got. He wrote first Mtdea^ and afterv^rds the 
Ctdy and, by that prodigious flight of his geniu^ 
he discovered, though late, that nature had formed 
him to run in no other course but that of Sophocles. 
Happy genius ! that, without rule or imitation, 
could at once take so high a flight ; having once, 
as I may say, xpade himself an eagle, he never af<r 
terwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out for himself, over the heads of the writers of his 
time : yet he retained some traces of the false taste 
which infected the whole nation ; but even in this, 
he deserves our admiration, since in time he changed 
it completely by the reflections he made, and those 
he occasioned. In short, Comeille was born for 
tragedy, as Moliere for comedy. Moliere, indeed, 
knew his own genius sooner, and was not less happy 

^ MoUere. 
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in procuring applause, though it often happened 
to him as to Comeille, 

J/IgnoroMCs luf CErreur a set naiss antes pieset. 
£h Habit de Marquis ^ eu robes de Comtesses, 
F'inssent pour diffamer son ehef'-d^eeuvre nouveau^ 
£t seeoSer la the a l*ettdroit le plus beau 

But, without taking any farther notice of the time 
at which either came to the knowledge of his own 
genius, let us sirppose that the powers of tragedy 
and comedy were as equally shared between Mo- 
liere and Comeille, as. they are different in their 
own nature^ and then nothing more will remain 
than to compstt^ the several difficulties of each 
composition, and to rate those difficulties together 
which) are common to both* 

It appears, first, that the tragick poet has in 
his subject an advantage over the comick, for he 
takes it from history ; and his rival, at least in the 
more elevated and splendid comedy, is obliged to 
form it by his own invention. Now, it is not so 
ea»y as it might seem to find comick subjects ca- 
pable of a new and pleasing form \. but history is 
a source, if not inexhaustible, yet certainly sa 
copious as never to leave the genius a-ground. It 
is true, that invention seems to have a wider field 
than history: realfiacts are limited in their number, 
but the facts which may be feigned have no end ; 
but though, in this respect^ invention may be al- 
lowed to have the advantage, is the difficulty ©r 
inventing to be accounted as nothing \ To make 
a tragedy is to get materials together, and ta make 
use of them hke a skilful architect ; but to make 
a comedy, is to build like ^sop in the air. It is 
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in vain to boast that the compass of invention is as 
wide as the extent of desire: every thing is limited, 
and the mind of man like every thing else. Be- 
sides, invention must be in conformity to nature ^ 
but distinct and remarkable characters are very 
rare in nature herself. Moliere has got hold on 
the principal touches of ridicule. If any man 
should brrng characters less strong, he will be in 
danger of dulness. Where comedy is to be kept 
up by subordinate personages, it is m great danger. 
All the force of a picture must arise from the prin- 
cipal persons, and not from the multitude clustered 
up together. In the same manner, a comedy, to 
be goodj must be supported by a single striking 
character,i and not by under-parts. 

But, on. the contrary, tragick characters are 
without number, though of tkem the general out- 
Knes are limited; but dissimulation, jealousy, po- 
licy^ ambition,, desirc of dominion, and other inte- 
rests and passions, are various without end, and 
take a thousand diiFerent forms in different situa- 
tions of history ; so that as long as there is tragedy, 
there may be always novelty. Thus the jealous 
and dissembling Mithridates, so happily painted by 
Racine, will not stand in the way of a poet who 
•hall attempt a jealous and dissembling Tiberius. 
The stormy violence of an Achilles will always 
leave room for the stormy violence of Alexander. 

But the case is very different with avarice, trif- 
ling var.ity, hypocrisy, and other vices, considered 
as ridiculous. It would be safer to double and 
treble all the tragedies of our greatest poets, and 
use all their subjects over and over, as has been 
done with Oedipus and Sophontsba^ than to bring 

Vol. III. N 
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again upon the stage in five acts, a Mlser^ a Chi- 
%en turned Gentleman^ a Tartt^y and other subjects 
sufficiently known. Not that these popular vices 
are less capable of diversification, or are less va- 
ried by different circumstances, than the vices 
and passions of heroes ; but that if they were to 
be brought over again in comedies, they would be 
less distinct^ less exact, less forcible, and, conae* 
quently, less applauded. Pleasantry and ridicule 
must be more strongly marked than heroism and 
pathos, which support themselves by their own 
force. Besides, though these two things of so dif- 
ferent natures could support themselves equally in 
equal variety, which is very far from being the 
case ; yet comedy, as it now stands, consists not 
in incidents, but in characters. Now it is by in- 
cidents only that characters are diversified, as well 
upon the stag^ of comedy, as upon the stage of 
life. Comedy, as Moliere has Left it, resembles 
the pictures of manners drawn by the celebrated 
La Bruyere. Would any man after him venture 
to draw them over again, he woidd expose himself 
to the fate of those \^ ho have ventured to continue 
them. For instance, what could we add to his 
character of the jibsent Man ? Shall we put him 
in other circumstances? The principal strokes of 
absence of mind will always be the same ; and there 
are only those striking touches which are fit for a 
comedy, of which the end is painting after nature, 
but with strength and sprightliness like the de- 
signs of Callot. If comedy were among us what 
it is in Spain, a kind of romance, consisting of 
many circmstances and intrigues, perplexed and 
disentangled) do as to surprise j if it was tteialy 
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the same with that which Corneille practised in 
his time ; if, like that of Terence, it went no far- 
ther than to draw the common portraits of simple 
nature, and shew us fathers, sons, and rivals; not- 
withstanding the uniformity, which would always 
prevail as in the plays of Terence, and probably 
in those of Menandcr, whom he imitated in his 
four first pieces, there would al^nys be a resource 
found either in variety of incidents, like those of 
the Spaniards, or in the repetition of the same 
-characters in the ^-ay of Terence : but the case is 
now very different, the publick calls for new cha- 
racters and nothing else. Multiplicity of acci- 
^ients, and the laborious contrivance of sm intrigue, 
are not now allowed to shelter a weak genius that 
would find great conveniences in that vi^ay of 
writing. Nor does it suit the taste of comedy^ 
which requires an air less constrained, and such 
freedom and ease of manners as admits nothing of 
the romantick. She leaves all the pomp of sud- 
den events to the novels, or little romances, which 
were the diversion of the last age. She allows 
nothing but a succession of characters resembling 
nature, and fsdling in without any apparent con* 
trivance. Racine has likewise taught us to give 
to tragedy the same simplicity of air and action ; 
ke has endeavoured to disentangle it from that 
great number of incidents, which made it rather a 
study than diversion to the audience, and which 
•hew the poet not so much to abound in invention, 
as to be deficient in taste. But, notwithstanding 
all that he has done, or that we can do, to make 
it simple, it will always have the advantage over 
Ctomedy in the number of its subjects, because it 
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admits more variety of situations and events, which 
give variety and novelty to the characters. A 
iniser, copied after nature, will always be the miser 
of Plautus or Moliere; but a Nero, or a prince 
like Nero, will not always be the hero of Racine, 
Comedy admits of so little intrigue, that the miser 
cannot be shewn in any such position as will make 
his picture new; but the great events of tragedy 
may put Nero in such circumstances as to make 
him wholly another character. 

But, in the second place, over and above the 
subjects, may we not say something concerning 
the final purpose x)f comedy and tragedy? The 
purpose of the one is to divert, and the other to 
move; and of these two, which is the easier? To 
go to the bottom of those purposes ; to move is to 
strike those strings of the heart which is most na- 
tural, terror and pity: to divert is to make one 
laugh, a thing wliich indeed is natural enough, but 
more ^dicaifee. The gentleman and the rustick 
have both sensibility and tenderness of heart, per- 
haps in greater or less degree; but as they are 
men alike, the heart is moved by the same touches. 
They both love likewise to send their thoughts 
abroad, and to expand themselves in merriment ; 
but the springs which must be touched for this 
purpose, are not the same in the gentleman and 
the rustick. The passions depend on nature, and 
ifterriment upon education. The clown will laugh 
at a waggery, and the gentleman only at a stroke 
of delicate conceit. The spectators of a tragedy, 
if they have but a little knowledge, are almost all 
on a level ; but with respect to comedy, we have 
three classes, if not more, the people, the learned. 
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Iftid the court. If there are certain cases in which 
all may be comprehended in the term people, this 
is not one of those casesw Whatever father Rapin 
may say about it» we are more willing even to ad* 
mire than to laugh. Every man that has any 
power of distinction, laughs as rarely as the philo- 
sopher admires ; for we are not to reckon those 
fits of laughter which are not incited by nature, 
and which are given merely to complaisance, to 
respect, flattery, and good-4iumour; such as break 
out at sayings which pretend to smartness in as- 
•emblies. The kughter of the theatre is of ano* 
ther stamp. Every reader and spectator judges 
of wk by his own standard, and measures it by hit 
capacity, or by his condition I the different capacities 
and conditions of men make them diverted on very 
^ different occasions. If, therefore, w^e consider the 
end of the tragick and comick poet, the comedian 
must be involved in much more difficulties, with* 
out taking in the obstructions to be encountered 
equally by both, in an art which consists in raising 
the passions, or the Ynirth of a great multitude. 
The tragedian has little to do but to reflect upon 
his own thought, and draw from his heart those 
sentiments which will certainly make their way to 
the hearts of others, if he found them in his own. 
The other must take many forms, and change him- 
self almost into as many persons, as he undertakes 
to satisfy and divert. 

It may be said, that^ if genius be supposed 
equal, and success supposed to depend upon genius, 
the business will be equally easy and difficult to 
ofie author and to the other. This objection is of 

N3 
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no weight ; for the same question still recurs, 
which Is, whether of these two kinds of genius is 
more valuable or more rare. If we proceed by 
example, and not by reasoning, we shall decide I 
think in favour of comedy. 

It maybe said, that, if merely art be considered, 
it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan just 
and simple; to produce happy, surprises without 
apparent contrivance ; to carry a passion skilfully 
through its gradations to its height; to arrive 
hap'pily to the end by always moving from it, a's 
Ithaca seemed to fly Ulysses 4 to unite the acts 
and scenes ; and to raise by insensible degrees a 
striking ediike, of which the least merit shall be 
^l^actness of proportion. It may be added, that 
in comedy this ait is infinitely less, for t?bere the 
characters come upon the stage with very little 
artifice or plot : the whole scheme is so connected 
that we see it at once, and the plan and disposi- 
tion of the parts make a small part of its excel- 
lence, in comparison of a gloss ^f pleasantry dif- 
fused over each scene, which is more the happy 
effect of a kicky moment, than of long considera- 
tion. 

These objections, «nd many others, which so 
fruitful a subject iraght easily suggest, it is not 
diiHcult to refute*: and if we were to judge by 
the impression made on the mind by tragedies and 
comedies of equal excellence, perhaps, when we 
examine those impressions, it will be found that st 
sally of pleasantry, which diverts all the world, 
required more thought than a passage which gave 
the highest pleasure in tragedy ; and to this de- 
termination we shall be more inclined when a clo- 
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^r examination shall shew us, that a happy vein 
of tragedy is opened and effused at less expence, 
than a well-placed witticism in comedy has required 
merely to assign its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon such 
a digression ; and as I have no business to decide 
the question, I leave both that and my arguments 
to the taste of each particular reader, wto will 
find what is to be said for or against it. My pur- 
pose was only to say of comedy, considered as a 
work of genius, aU that a man of letters can be 
supposed to deliver without departing from his 
character, and without palliating in any dgree the 
corrupt use which has been almost always made of 
an exhibition which in its nature might be inno- 
cent ; but has been vicious from the time that 
it has been infected with the wickedness of men. 
It is not for publick exhibitions that I am now 
writing, but for literary inquiries. The stage 
is too much frequented, and books too much ne- 
glected. Yet it is to the literature of Greece and 
Rome that we are indebted for that valuable taste, 
-which will be insensibly lost l>y the affected negli- 
gence which now prevails of having recourse to 
originals. If reason has been a considerable gainer, 
it must be confessed that taste has been somewhat 
a 'loser. 

To return to Aristophanes: so many great men 
of antiquity, through a long succession of ages^ 
down to our times, have set a value upon his works, 
that we cannot naturally suppose them contempt- 
ible, notwithstanding the essential faults with which 
he may be justly reproached. It is sufficient to 
>8ay, that he was esteemed by Plato and Cicero; 
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and to conclude by that which does him most ho- 
Dour, but still falls short of justification, the strong 
and sprightly eloquence of St Chrysostom drew 
its support from the masculine and vigorous atti- 
cism of this sarcastic comedian, to whom the father 
paid the same regard as Alexander to Homer, that 
of putting his works under his pillow, that he 
might read them at nigkt before he slept, and ia 
the morning as soon as he awaked- 
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1 HUS I have given a faith- 
ful extract, of the i-emains of Summary of the 

Aristophanes. That I w not irofririrr 

shewn them m their true form, course. 
I am net afraid that any body 
will complain. I have given an .account of every- 
thing as far as it was consistent with moral decen- 
cy. No pen, however cynical or heathenish, would 
venture to produce in open day the horrid passages 
which I have put out of sights and instead of 
regretting any part that I have suppressed, the 
very suppression will easily shew ±o what degree 
the Athenians were infected with licentiousness of 
imagination and corruption of principles. If thjs 
t^ste of antiquity allows us to presci*ve what time 
and barbarity have hitherto spared, religion and 
virtue at least oblige us not to spread it before the 
eyes of luankind. To end this work in an useful 
manner, let us examine in a few words the foCur 
particulars which are moet. striking in the eleven 
pieces of Aristophanes. 

. II. The iirst is the character ^. , - 
- , . , I'll Character of an*- 

of the ancient comedy, which has p^g^t comedy. 

no likeness to any thing in na- 
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ture. Its genius is so wild and strange, that i 
scarce adniits a definition^ In what class of co 
medy must we place it? It appears to me to be a 
species of writing by itself. If \# had Phrynicus, 
Plato, Eupolis, Critinus, Ameipsias, and so many 
other celebrated rivals of Aristophanes, of whom 
all that we can find are a few fragments scattered 
in Plutarch, Athenias, and Suidas, we might com- 
pare them with our poet, settle the general.scheme, 
observe the minuter differences, and fo*'m a com- 
plete notion of their comick stage. But for want 
of all this we can fix only on Aristophanes, and 
it is true that he may be in some measure sufficient 
to furnish a tolerable judgment of the old comedy ; 
for if we believe him, and who can be belter cre- 
dited? he was the most daring of all his brethren 
the poets, who practised the same kind of writing. 
Upon this^ supposition we may concltide, that the 
comedy of those days consisted in an allegory 
drawn out and continued ; an allegory never very 
regular, but often ingenious, and almost always 
carried beyond strict propriety, of satire keen and 
biting, but diversified, sprightly and unexpected ; 
so that the wound was given Ibefore it was per- 
ceived. Then* points of satire were thunderbolts, 
and their wild figures, with their variety and quick- 
ness, ' had the effect of lightning. Their imitation 
was carried even to resemblance of persons, and 
their common entertainments was a parody of 
rival poets joined, if 1 may «o express it, with 
Si parody of manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the read- 
er that which he will already have perceived bet- 
ter tE&an myself. I have no design to anticipate his 
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reflections: and therefore shall only sketch the pic* 
ture, which he must finish by himself: he will pur- 
sue the subject fia^ther, and form to himself a view of 
the common and domestic life of the Athenians, of 
which this kind of comedy was a picture, with- 
some aggravation of the features: be will bring 
within his view 2M the customs, manners, and vices, 
and the whole character of the people of Athene 
By bringing all these together he will fix in hia 
mind an indelible idea of a people in whom so many 
contrarieties were united, and who in a manner that 
can scarce be expressed, connected nobility with 
the cast of Athens, wisdom with madness, rage 
for novelty with a bigotry for antiquity, the polite* 
ness of a monarchy with the roughness of a repub- 
lick, refitiement with coarseness, independence with 
slavery, haughtiness with servile compliance, seve* 
rity of manners with debauchery, a kind of irreli- 
gion with piety. We shall do this in reading; as 
in travelling through diffe^nt nations we make 
ourselves masters of their characters by combining 
their different appearances, and reflecting upon 
what we see. 

HI. The government of Athens The govem- 
makes a fine part of the ancient come- '"*"' ff die 
dy. In most states the mystery of ''^fl*«o*a°*« 
government is confined within the walls of the ca- 
binets. ; even in commonwealths it does not pass 
but through five or six heads, who rule those that 
think themselves the rulers. Oratory dares not 
touch it, and comedy still less. Cicero himself did 
not speak freely upon so nice a subject ds the Ro- 
man commonwealth ; but the Athenian eloquence 
WAS informed of the whole secret, and searches the 
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recesses of the human mind, to fetch it out and ex- 
pose it to the people. Demosthenes, and his con- 
temporaries, speak with a freedom at which we are 
astonished, notwithstanding the notion we have of 
a popular govemient, yet at what time but this 
did comedy adventure to claim the same rights 
with civil eloquence ? The Italian comedy of the 
last age, all daring as it was, could for its boldness 
comeintoino competition with the ancient. It was 
limited to general satire, which was sometimes car- 
ried 80 far> that the malignity was overlooked in 
an attention to the wild exaggeration, the unex- 
pected strokes, the pungent wit, and the malignity 
concealed under such wild flights as became the cha- 
racter of Harlequin. But though it so fiir resem- 
bled Aristophanes, our age is yet at a great dis- 
tance from his, and the Italian comedy from his 
scenes. But with respect to the liberty of cen- 
suring the government, there can be no comparison 
made of one age or comedy with another. • Aris- 
tophanes is the only writer of his kind, and ii 
for that reason of the highest value. A powerful 
state set at the head of Greece, is the subject of 
his merriment, and that meniment is allowed by 
the state itself. This appears to us an inconsist- 
ency ; but it is true that it was the interest of the 
state to allow it, though not 'always without in- 
conveniency. It was a restraint upon the ambition 
and tyranny of single men, a matter of great im- 
portance to a people so very jealous of their hberty. 
Cleon, Alcibiades, Lamachus, and many other ge- 
nerals and magistrates, were kept under by fear of 
the comick strokes of a poet so little cautious as 
Aristophanes. He was once indeed in danger of 
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paying dear for his wit. He professed, as he tell^ 
us himself, to be of great use by his writings to 
the state ; and rated his merit so high as to complain 
that he was not rewai-ded. But, under pretence of 
this publick spirit, he spared no part of the publick 
conduct, neither was government, councils, reve- 
nues, popu^r assemblies, secret proceedings in 
judicature, choice of ministers, the government of 
the nobles, or that of the people spared. 

The^c/jamiansy the Peacty and the Birdsy are 
eternal monuments of the boldness of the poet, who 
was not afraid of censuring the government for the 
obstinate continuance of a ruinous war, for under- 
taking new ones, and feeding itself wtih wild ima- 
ginations, and running to destruction as it did for 
an idle point of honour. 

. Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athe- 
nians than his play of the KnightSt when he repre- 
sents, under an allegory that may be easily seen 
through, the .nation of the Athenians as an old 
doting fellow tricked by a new man, such as Cleon 
and his companions, who were of the same stamp. 

A single glance upon Lyslstrataj and the Female 
Orators^ must raise astonishment when the Athe- 
nian policy is set below the schemes of women, 
whom the author makes ridiculous for no other 
reason than to bring contempt upon their hus- 
bands, who held the helm of govemmjent. 

The Wasps is written to expose the madness of 
people for law- suits and litigations, and a multitude 
of iniquities are laid open. 

It may easily be gathered, that notwithstanding 
the wise laws of Solon, which they still professed 
to fc^ow, the government was falling into de&ay, 

Vol III. O 
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for we are not to understand tlie jest of Aristo* 
phanes in the literal sense. It is plain that the cor- 
ruption, though we should suppose it but half as 
much as we are told, was very great, for it ended 
in the tlestruction of Athens, which could scarce 
raise its head again, after it had been taken by 
Lysander. Though we consider Aristophanes as 
a comick writer who deals in exaggeration, and 
bring down his stories to their true standard, we 
still find that the fundamentals of their govern- 
ment fail in almost all the essential points. That 
the people were inveigled by men of ambition ; 
that all councils and decrees had their original in 
factious combinations ; that avarice and private 
interest animated all their policy to the hurt of the 
publick ; that their revenues were ill managed, 
their allies improperly treated ; that their good 
citizens were sacrificed, and the bad put in places; 
that a mad eagernes for judicial litigation tock 
up all their attention within, and that war was made 
without, not so much with wisdom and precaution, 
as with temerity and good luck ; that the love of 
novelty and fashion in the manner of managing the 
publick affairs was a madness universally prevalent ; 
and that Melanthius says in Plutarch, the repub- 
lick of Athens was continued only by the perpe- 
tual discord of those that managed its affairs. This 
remedied the dishonour by presening the equili- 
brium, and was kept always in action by eloquence 
and comedy. 

This is what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Aristophanes. The sagacity of the readers 
will go farther: they will compare the different 
forms of government by which that tumultuous 
people endeavoured to regulate or increase the dc- 
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#XKx:racy, which forms were all fatal to the state, 
because ihey were not built upon lasting founda- 
tions, aiKi had all in them the piinciples of destruc- 
tion- A strange contrivance it was to perpetuate 
a state by chany-iiig the just proportion which So- 
lon had \\ isely settled between the nobles and the 
people; and by opening a gate to the skilful am- 
bition of those who had art or courage diough to 
force themselves into the goveriiinent by means of 
the people, whom they flattered with protectionf 
that they might more certainly crush tliem, 

IV. Anotiier part of the works of «.. ^„ -.t 
Anstophaiies are Mia pleasant renec- p^^^^ raiacd 
tions upon tlic most celebrated poets : 
the sliafts which he lets 0y at the tnree heroes of 
tragedy, and particularly at Euripides, might in^ 
cline the reader to believe that he had little esteem 
fur those great men; and that probably the spec- 
tators thai applauded him were of his opinion. 
This conclusion would not be just, as I have al^ 
ready shewn by arguments, which if 1 had not offered 
them, the reader might have discovered better than 
I. But that I may leave no room for objectious, 
and prevent any bhadow of captiousness, J shall 
venture to observe, that posterity will not consi- 
der Racine as less a master of the French stage be- 
vcause his plays were ridiculed by parodies. Pa- 
rody cJways fixes upon the best pieces, and was 
more to the taste of the Greeks than to ours. At 
present the high theatres give it up to stages of 
inferior rank; but in Athens thecomick theatre con.- 
sidered parody as ite principal ornament, for a rea- 
son which is worth examining. The ancient co- 
jpcdv v/as not like ours, a remote and delicate imi*- 

2 
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tation; it was the art of gross mimickry,and woul^ 
have been supposed to have missed its aim, had it 
not copied the mein, the walk, the dress, the mo- 
tions of the face of^those whom it exhibited. Now 
parody is an imitation of this kind ; it is a change 
of serious to burlesque, byaslightvariation of words, 
inflection of voice, or an imperceptible art of mi- 
ihickry. Parody is to poetry as a masque to a 
face. As the tragedies of Eschylus, of Sophocles, 
and of Euripides, were much in fashion, and were 
known by memory to the people, the parodies 
upon them would naturally strike and please, when 
they were accompanied by the grimaces of a good 
comedian, who mimicked with archness a serious 
character. Such is the malignity of human nature ; 
we love to laugh at those whom we esteem most, 
and by this make ourselves some recompense for the 
unwilling homage which we pay to merit. The pa- 
rodies upon these poets made by Aristophanes^ 
ought to be considered rather as encomiums than 
satires. They give us occasion to examine whe- 
ther the criticisms are just or m)t in themselves : but 
what is more important, they afford no proof that 
Euripides or his predecessors wanted the esteem of 
Aristophanes or his age. The statties raised to 
their honour, the respect paid by the Athenians to 
their writings, and the careful preservation of those 
writings themselves, are immortal testimonies in 
their £vouf, and make it unnecessary for me to 
stop any longer upon so plausible a solution of so 
frivolous an objection. 

17 «^.,. ••J*-. 1^ V. The most troublesome dif- 
Frcqucnt noicule - , , , ... - 

6{ the eods. nculty, and that which, so tar as 

I know, has not yet been cleared 
to satisfaction, is the contemptuous manner in 
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ivhich Aristopliaiies treats the gods. Though I 
am persuaded in my own mind that I have found 
the true solution of this question, I am not sure 
that it will make more impression than that of 
M. Boivin, who contents himself with saying, that 
every thing was allowed to the comick poets; and 
that even atheism was permitted to the licentious- 
ness of the stage: that the Athenians applauded all 
that made them laugh; and believed that Jupiter 
liimself laughed wnth them at the smart saying of 
a poet. Mr Collier, an Englishman, in his rei* 
marks upon their stage, attempts to prove that 
Aristophanes was an open atheist. For my part 
I am not $atisfied with the account either of one 
or the other, and think it better to venture a new- 
system, of which I have already dropt some hints 
in this work. The truth is, that the Athenians 
professed to be great laughers; always ready for 
merriment on whatever subject. But it cannot be 
conceived that Aristophanes should, without pu- 
nishment, publish himself an atheist^ unless we 
suppose that atheism was the opinion likewise of 
the spectators, and of the judges commissioned to 
examine the plays; and yet this cannot be sus- 
pected of those who boasted themselves the mostre- 
ligious nation, and naturally the most superstitious 
of all Greece. How can we suppose those to be 
atheists who passed sentence upon Diagoras, So- 
crates, and Alcibiades, for impiety P These are 
glaring inconsistencies. To say like M. Boivin^ 
for sake of getting clear of the difficulty, that Al- 
cibiades, Socrates, and Diagoras, attacked religion 
seriously, and were therefore not allowed, but that 
Axistophanes did it in jest, or was authorieed by 
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custom, would be to trifle with the diflicuity, and 
not to clear it. Though the Athenians loved mer- 
riment, it is not likely that if Aristophanes had 
professed atheism, they would have spared him 
more than Socrates, who had as much life and 
pleasantry in his discourses^ as the poet in his come- 
dies. The pungent raillery of Aristophanes, and 
the fondness of the Athenians for it, are therefore 
not the true reason why the poet was spared when 
Socrates was condemned. I shall now solve the 
question with great brevity. 

The true answer to this question is given by 
Plutarch in his treatise of reading of the poets. 
Plutarch attempts to prove that youth is not to b^ 
prohibited the reading of the poets ; but to be cau- 
tioned against such parts as may have bad effects. 
They are first to be prepossessed with this leading 
principle, that poetry is false and fabulous. He 
^n enumerates at length the febles which Homer 
and other poets have invented about their deities ; 
and concludes thus: " When therefore there is 
** found in poetical composition? any thing strange 
•* and shocking, with respect to gods, or demi- 
** gods, or concerning the virtue of any excellent 
** and renowned characters, he that should receive 
** these fictions as truth would be corrupted by an 
•* erroneous opinion : but he that always keeps in 
** his mind the fables and allusions, which it is the 
" business of poetry to contrive, will not be in- 
^ jured by these stories, nor receive any ill im- 
•* pressions upon his thoughts, but will be ready 
•* to censure himself, if at any time he happens to 
^ beafraid,lest Neptune in his rage should split the 
^earthy and lay op^li the infemsd regions.'^ Some 
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pages after'.rards, he tell us, " That religion is a 
*• thing difficult of comprehension^ and above the un- 
derstanding of poets; which it is," says he,** ne- 
cessary to have in mind when we read their fiables." 
The Pagans therefore had their fables, which 
they distinguished from their religion; for no one 
can be persuaded that Ovid intended his Metamor* 
phases as a true representation of the religion of the 
Romans. The poets were allowed their imagina- 
tions about their gods, as things which had nO 
regard to the publick worship. Upon this princi- 
ple, I say, as I said before, there was amongst the 
Pagans two sorts of religion ; one a poetical, and a 
real religion: one practical, the other theatrical: a 
mythology for the poets, a tbeolog-y for use. 
They had fables, and a worship, which though 
founded upon fable, was yet very different. 

Diagoras, Socrates, Plato, and the philosopher! 
of Athens, with Cicero, their admirer, and the other 
pretended wise men of Rome, are men by themselves. 
These were the atheists with respect to the an- 
cients. We must not therefore look into Plato, or 
into Cicero for the real religion of the Pagans, as 
distinct from the fabulous. These two authors in- 
volve themselves in the clouds, that their opinions 
may not be discovered. They durst not openly 
attack the real religion; but destroyed it by at- 
tacking fable. 

To distinguish here with exactness the agree- 
ment or difference between fable and religion, ia 
not at present my intention : it is not easy * to 
■hew with exactness what was the Athenian notion 
of the nature of the gods whom they worshipped.. 

* See St. Paul upon the subjett of the Jgnvto />/»• 
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Plutarch himself tells us, that this was a thing very 
difficult for the philosophers. It is sufficient for 
me that the mythology and theology of the an- 
cients were different at the bottom; that the names 
of the gods continued the same; and that long cus- 
tom gave up one to the caprices of the poets, with- 
out supposing the other affected by them. This 
being once settled, upon the authority of the 
ancients themselves, I am no longer surprised to 
see Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, appear 
upon the stage in the comedy of Aristophanes; 
and at the same time receiving incense in the tem- 
ples of Athens. This is, in my opinion, the most 
reasonable account of a thing so obscure; and I am 
ready to give up my system to any other, by which 
the Athenians shall be made more consistent with 
themselves; those Athenians who sat laughing at 
the gods of Aristophanes, while they condemned 
Socrates for having appeared to des^pise the gods of 
his country. 

The Mimi ^d ^^* ^ word is now to be spoken 
Pantomimes. of the Mimif which had some relation 
to comedy. This appellation was, by 
thej[^reeks and Romans, given to certain drama- 
tick performances, and to the actors that played 
them. The denomination sufEciently shews, that 
their art consisted in imitation and buffoonery. 
Of their works, nothing, or very little, is remain- 
ing; so that they can only be considered by the 
help of some passages in authors: from which lit* 
tie is to be learned that deserves consideration. I 
shall extract the substance, as I did virith respect 
to the chorus, without losing time by defining al^ 
the different species, or producing all the quota- 
tions, which would give the reader more trouble 
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than instruction. He that desires fuller instructioni 
may read Vossius, Valois, Saumaises, and Gataker, 
of whose compilations, however learned, I should 
think it shame to be the author. 

The Mimi had their original from comedy, of 
which at its first appearance they made a part ; 
for their mimick actors always played and exhibited 
grotesque dances in the comedies. The jealousy 
of rivalsliip afterguards broke them off from the 
comick actors, and made them a company by them- 
selves. But to secure their reception, they bor- 
rowed from comedy all its drollery, wildness, gross- 
ness, and licentiousness. This amusement they 
added to their dances, and they produced what are " 
now called farces, or buriettos. These farces had 
not the regularity or delicacy of comedies ; they 
were only a succession of single scenes contrived 
to raise laughter ; formed or unravelled without 
order and without connexion. They had no other 
end but to make the people laugh. Now and then 
there might be good sentences, like the sentences of 
P. Syrus, that are yet left us : but the ground-work 
was low comedy ; and any thing of greater dignity 
drops in by chance. We must however imagine, that 
this odd species of the drama rose at length to 
somewhat a higher character, since we are told 
that Plato the philosopher laid the Mimi of Soph- 
ron imder his pillow, and they were found there 
after his death. But in general we may say with 
truth, that it always discovered the meanness of 
its original, like a false pretension to nobility, in 
which the cheat is always discovered through the 
concealment of fictitious splendor. 

These Mimi were of two sorts, of which the 
length was different, but the purposes the same^ 
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The Mimi of one species were short ; those of the? 
other longer, and not quite so grotesque. These two 
kinds were subdivided into many species, distin- 
guished by the dresses and characters, such as shews 
drunkards, physicians, men, and women. 

Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans having 
borrowed of them the more noble shews of tragedy 
and comedy,' were not content till they had their 
rhapsodies. They had their planlpedesy who played 
with flat soles, that they might have the more agi- 
lity ; and their sannionsy whose head was shaved, 
that they might box the better. There is no need 
of rfaming here all who had a name for these diver- 
sions among the Greeks and Romans. I have said 
enough, and perhaps too much of this abortion of 
comedy, which drew upon itself the contempt of 
good men, the censures of the magistrates, and the 
indignation of the fathers of the church*. 

Another set of players were called Pantomimes : 
these were at least so far preferable to the former, 
that they gave no offence to the ears. They spoke 
only to the eyes ; but with such art of expression, 
that, without the utterance of a single word, they 
represented, as we are told, a complete tragedy or 
comedy, in the same manner as dumb Harlequin is 
exhibited on our theatres. These Pantomimes 
amoQg the Greeks first mingled singing with their 
•dances ; afterwards, about the time of Livius An- 
dronicus, the songs were performed by one part, 
and the dances by .another. Afterwards, in the 
time of Augustus, when they were sent fpr to 

* It is the licentiousnesjs of the Mimi and Pantomimes^ 
against which the censure "nf ihe Holy Fathers particular! jr 
breaks out, as against a thing irregular and indecent, Lith- 
ane eupppsing it much conpected with the c&use of religion. 
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Rome, for the diversions of the people, whom he 
had enslaved, they played comedies v^nthout songs 
or vocal utterance ; but by the sprighthness, acti- 
vity, and efficacy of their gestures ; or, as Sidonius 
Apollinaris expresses it, clausis fauc'thus y et loquente 
gestui they not only exhibited things and passions, 
but even the most delicate distinctions of passions, 
and the slightest circumstances of facts. We must 
not however imagine, at least in my opinion, that 
the Pantomimes did literally represent regular tra- 
gedies or comedies by the mere motions of their 
bodies. We may justly determine, notwithstand- 
ing all their agility, their representations would at 
last be very incomplete: yet we may suppor,e, with 
good reason, that their action was very lively; and 
that the art of imitation went great lengths, since 
it raised the admiration of the wisest men, and 
made the people mad vidth eagerness. Yet when 
we read that one Hylus, the pupil of one Pylades, 
in the time of Augustus, divided the applauses of 
the people with his master, when they represented 
Oedipusy or when Juvenal tells us, that Bathillug 
played Ledoy and other things of the same kind, 
It is not easy to believe that a single man, without 
speaking a word, coiild exhibit tragedies or come- 
dies, and make starts and bounds supply the place 
of vocal articulation. Notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity of this whole matter, one may know what 
to admit as certain, or how far a representation 
could be carried by dance, posture, and grimace. 
Among these artificial dances, of which we know 
nothing but the names, there was as early as the 
time of Anstophanes some extremely indecent. 
These were continued in Italy fiom the time oX 
Augustus, long after tie e-iiperors. It was a 
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pttblick mischief, which contributed in some mea-t 
•ure to the decay and ruin of the Roman empire. 
To have a due dete8tatk)n of these hcentious en- 
tertainments, there is no need of any recourse to 
the fathers ; the wiser Pagans tell us very plainly 
what they thought of them. I have made this 
mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes^ only to shew 
how thp most noble of publick spectacles were cor- 
rupted and abused, and to conduct the reader to 
the end through every road, and through all the 
bye-paths of human wit, from Homer and Eschy- 
lus to our own time. 

VII. That we may conclude 
Wanderings of the ^his work by applying the prin- 
human mind in the • t i • j j *li. u • • 

birth and progress cipjes laid down at the begmnmg, 

of theatrical repre- ^nd extend it through the whole^ 
•entations. I desire the reader to recur to 

that point where I have repre- 
sented the human mind as beginning the course 
of the drama. The chorus was first a hymn to 
Bacchus, produced by accident; art brought it to 
perfection, and delight made it a publick diversion. 
Thespis made a single actor play before the peo- 
ple; this was the beginning of theatrical shews. 
Eschylus, taking the idea of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey^ animated, if I may so express it, the epick 
poem, and gave a dialogue in place of simple re- 
citation, puts the whole into action, and sets it 
before the eyes, as if it was a present and real tran* 
saction : he gives the chorus * an interest in the 
scenes, contrives habits of dignity and theatrical de- 

* Eschjias, in my opinion, as well as the other poets his 
QfMitemporaries, retained the chorus, not merely because it 
was the fashion, but because examining tragedy to the bot- 
tom, th^y found i^ not rational to coD^eive, tlMt -an action 
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eorations. In a word, he gives both to tragedy ; or 
more properly draws it from the bosom of the epick 
poem. She made her appearance sparkling with 
graces, and displayed such majesty as gained every 
heart at the first view. Sophocles considers her mors 
nearly, with the eyes of a critick, and finds that she 
Jias something still about her rough and swelHng : 
he divests her of her £dse ornaments, teaches her a 
more regular walk, and more fEuniliar dignity. 
Euripides was of opinion, that she ought to re- 
ceive still more softness and tenderness; he teaches 
her the new art of pleasing by simplicity, and gives 
her the charms of graceful negligence ; so that he 
makes her stand in suspence, whether she appears 
most to advantage in the dress of Sophocles spark- 
ling with gems, or in that of Euripides, which is 
more simple and modest. Both indeed are elegant; 
but the elegance is of different kinds, between 
which no judgment as yet has decided the priz^ of 
fuptriority. 

We can now trace it no futher; its progress 
amongst the Greeks is out of sight. We must pass 
at once to the time of Augustus, where i^^llo 
and the Muses quitted their ancient residence in 
Greece, to fix their abode in Italy. But it is vain 
to ask questions of Melpomene; she is obstinately 
silent, and we only know from stnmgers her power 
among^ the Romans. Seneca endeavours to make 
her speak ; bat the gaudy shew vnth which he rather 
loads than adorns her, makes us think that he took 
fome phantom of Melpomene for the Muse herself. 

great and ^lendid, like die revolutlflB ef a state, coold pas 
without witneMeik 

Vov. III. t 
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Another flight, equally rapid with that to Romey 
must cany us through thousands of years, from 
Rom^ to France, There in the time of Lewis 
XIV. we see the mind of man giving birth to tra- 
gedy a second time, as if the Greek tragedy had 
been utterly forgot. In the place of Eschylus, 
we have our Rotrou. In Comeille we have ano<) 
ther Sophocles, and in Racine a second Euripides* 
Thus is tragedy raised from her ashes, carried to 
the utmost point of greatness, and so dazzling that 
she prefers herself to herself. Surprised^to see her- 
self produced again in France in so short a time, 
and nearly in the same manner as before in Greece, 
she is disposed to believe that her fate is to make a 
short transition from her birth to her perfection, like 
the goddess that issued from the brain of Jupiter. 

If we look back on the other side to the rise of 
comedy, we shall see it hatched by Margites from 
th^ Odyssey of Homer, in imitation of her eldest 
sister; but we see her under the conduct of Aris- 
tophanes become licentious and petulant, taking 
airs to herself which the magistrates were obliged 
to crush. Menander reduced her to bounds, taught 
her at once gaiety and politeness, and enabled her 
to correct vice, without shocking the offenders. 
Plant us, among the Romans, to whom we must 
now pass, united the earlier and the later comedy, 
and joined buffoonery with delicacy. Terence, 
who was better instructed, received comedy from 
Menander, and surpassed his original, as he endea- 
voured to copy it. And lastly, Moliere produced 
a new species of comedy, which must be placed in 
a class by itself, in opposition to that of Aristo- 
phanes, whose manneris like wise peculiar to himself. 
But such is the weakness of the hunmn» mind. 
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that when we review the successions of the drama 
a third time, we find genius falling from its height^ 
forgetting itself, and led astray by the love of no- 
velty, and the desire of striking out new paths. 
Tragedy degenerated in Greece from the time of 
Aristotle, and in Rome after Augustus. At Rome 
and Athens comedy produced Mimi^ pantomimes^ 
burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the sake of variety; 
such is the character, and such the madness of the 
mind of man. It is satisfied with having made 
great conquests, and gives them up to attempt 
others, which are far from answering its expecta- 
tion, and only enables it to discover its own folly, 
weakness, and deviations. But why should we be 
tired with standing still at the true point of per- 
fection, when it is attained? If eloquence be wea- 
ried, and forgets herself a while, yet she soon re- 
turns to her former point : so will it happen to 
our theatres if the French Muses will keep the 
Greek models in their view, and not look with 
disdain upon a stage whose mother is nature, 
whose soul is passion, and whose art is simplicity: 
a stage, which, to speak the truth, does not per- 
haps equal ours in splendor and elevation, but 
which excels it in simplicity and propriety, and 
equals it at least in the conduct and direction of 
those passions which may properly affect an honest 
man and a Christian. 

For my part, I shall think myself well recom- 
pensed for my labour, and shall attain the end 
which I had in view, if I shall in some little mea«> 
aure revive in the minds of those who purpose to 
run the round of polite literature, not an /immoi- 
derate and blind reverence, but a true taste pf aiv- 

P2 
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tiquity: such a taste as both feeds and polishes the 
mind, and enriches it by enabling it to appropriate 
the wealth of foreigners^ and to exert its natural 
fertility in exquisite productions ; such a taste as 
gave the Racines, the Molieres, the Boileaus, the 
Fontaines, the Patrus, the Pelessons, and many 
•ther great geniuses of the last age, all that they 
were, and all that they will always be; such a taste 
as puts the seal of immortality to Uiose works in 
which it is discovered; a taste so necessary, that 
without it we may be certain that the greatest 
powers of nature will long continue in a state be-* 
low themselves; for no man ought to allow him- 
self to be flattered or seduced by the example of 
some men of genius, who have rather appeared to 
despise this ta#te than to despise it in resdity. it 
is true that excellent originals have given occa«' 
sj^on, without any fault of their own, to very bad 
copies* No man ougkt severely to ape either the 
ancients or the modems s but if it was necessary to 
fun into an extreme of one side or the other^ 
ttiiich is never done by a judicious and well-directs 
ed mind, it would be better for a wit, as for a 
painter, to enrich himself by what he can take from 
the ancients, than to grow poor by taking all it6m 
his own stock; or c^nly to affect an imitation of 
those modems whose more ^ fertile genius has pro- 
duced beauties peculiar to themselves, and which 
themselves only can display with gpnace: beauties 
of that peculiar kind, that they are not fit to be 
imitated by others; though in those who first in- 
vented them tJt^y may be justly esteemed, and i^ 
tkftm onl;f • 
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NOTE L 

Act I. Scene i. 

Enter three Witches* 

In otder to make a true estimate of the abilities 
and merit of a writefi it k always necessary to 
examine the genius of hi« age, and the opinions of 
his contepiporariea. A poet who should now 
make the whole action of his tragedy depend up- 
on enchantment, and produce the chief events by 
the assistance of supernatural agents* would be cen* 
Bured as transgressing the bounds of probability, 
he would be banished from the theatre to the nur- 
sery, and condenmed to write Fairy Tales instead 
of Tragedies; but a survey of the notions that 
prevailai at the time when this plafy was written, 
will prove that Shakespe»re was in no danger of 
such censures, since he only turned the system that 
was then universally admitted to his advantage, 
and was hx from oveiburthemng the cr^ulity of 
Ilis audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, whichv 
though not strictly the same, are confounded in 
this play^ has in all ages and countries been cre- 
dited by the common people, and in most by the 
learned themselves. These phantoms have indeed 
appeared more frequently, in proportion as the 
darkness of ignorance has been more gross ; but it 
cannot be shown, that the brightest gleams of 
knowledge have at any time been suScient to dnrc 
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tkoa out of the world. The time in which thi» 
kind of credulity was at its height, seems to have 
been that of the holy war, in which the Christians 
imputed all their defeats to enchantment or diabo- 
lical opposition, as they ascribe their success to 
the assistance of their mihtary saints; and the 
learned Mr Warburton appears to beheve (Su^L 
to the Introduction to Don Quixote) that the first 
accounts of enchantments were brought into thi« 
part of the world by those who returned from their 
eastern expeditions. But there is always some 
distance between the birth and maturity of folly 
aa of wickedness: this opinion had long existed^ 
though perhaps the application of it had in no 
foregi>ing age been so frequent, nor the reception 
to general. Olympiodorus, in Photius's ExtractSf 
tells us of one Libanius, who practised this kiiid 
of military magicky and having promised ^^t§ 
in-}Jl£t Kttlei firngj^a^itr »f^yS<y, to perform great 
tbsngj against the Barbarians without soldiers f wasy 
Ht the instance of the empress Placidia, put to 
death, when he was about to have given proofs of 
Bis ^abilities. The empress shewed some kindnesi 
in her anger by cutting him o£F at a time so con« 
venient for his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity 
of this notion may be found in St Chrysostom'i 
book de Sacerdotiof which exhibits a scene pf en- 
chantments not exceeded by any romance of the 
middle age; he supposes a spectator, overlooking 
« field of battle, attended by one that points out 
all the various objects of horror, the engines of 
destruction, and the arts of slaughter. As;xvtrro 
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ynluce.^ ivvufMy i^ i^uv. Let htm then proceed tm 
tbonv him in the opposite armies horses fiying hy eu" 
chantmenty armed men transported through the air^ 
and every power and form of magick* Whether 
St Chi^sostom believed that such performancet 
were really to be seen in a day of battle, or only 
endeavoured to enliven his description, by adopts 
ipg the notions of the vulgar, it is equally certain, 
that such notions were in his time received, and 
that therefore they were not imported from the 
Saracens in a later age; the wars with the Sara- 
cens, however, gave occasion to their propagation, 
not only as bigotry naturally discovers prodigies, 
but as the scene of action was removed to a greater 
distance, and distance either of time or place is 
sufficient to reconcile weak minds to wonderful 
relations. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at 
its meridian, and though day was gradually in- 
creasing upon us, the goblins of witchcraft still 
continued to hover in the twilight. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of th% 
witches of Warbois, whose conviction is still com- 
memorated in an annual sermon at Huntingdon. 
But in the reign of King James, in which this tra- 
gedy was written, many circumstances concurred 
to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, 
who was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, 
before his arrival in England, not only examined in 
person a woman accused of witchcraft, but had 
given a very formal account of the practices and 
illusions of evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the 
(^^r^inpnies used by them^ the manner of detecting 
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iimRf and the justice of punishing them, in hig 
dildogues of Damonologie<, written in the Scottish 
dialect, and published at Edinburgh. This book 
wa8« soon after his accession^ reprinted at London ; 
and as the ready way to gain king James's favour 
was to ilatter his speculations, the system of Da^ 
monologU was immediately adopted by all who de* 
sired either to gain preferment or not to lose it. 
Thus the doctrine of witchcraft was very power- 
fully inculcated, and as the greatest part of mankind 
kave no other reason for their opinions than that 
they are in fashion, it cannot be doubted but this 
persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and 
cieduhty co-operated in its favour; and it had st 
tendency to free cowardice from reproach. The 
infection soon reached the parliament, who, in the 
&8t year of king James, made a law, by which it 
was enacted, ch, xii. That ^* if any person shall 
** use any invocation or conjuration of any evil or 
** wicked spirit ; 2. Or shall consult, covenant 
«* with, entertain, employ, feed, or reward any evil 
•* or cursed spirit to or for any intent or purpose ; 
•* S. Or take up any dead man, woman, or child 
** out of the grave, — or the skin, bone, or any 
•* part of the dead person, to be employed or used 
** in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or 
<< enchantment ; 4. Or shall use, practise, or ex- 
<< ercise any sort of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or 
** enchantmept ; 5. Whereby any pcrjion shall be 
** destroyed, killed^ wasted, consumed, pined, or 
«* lamed in any part of the body ; 6. That every 
♦* such person, being convicted, shall suffer death.*' 
Thus, in the time of Shakespeare, was the doc- 
trine of witchcraft at once estabU^^d Vv^ \ac^ ^%2cw\ 
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by the fashion, and it became not only unpolite, 
but criminal, to doubt it ; and as prodigies are 
always seen in proportion as they are expected, 
witches were every day discovered, and multiplied 
so fast in some places, that bishop Hall mentions 
a viUage in Lancashire, where their number was 
greater than that of the houses. The Jesuits and 
Sectaries took advantage of this universal error, 
and endeavoured to promote the interest of their 
parties by pretended cures of persons afflicted by 
evil spirits, but they were detected and exposed by 
the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakespeare might 
be easily allo^'ed to found a play, especially since 
ht has followed witl\ great exactness such histories 
as were then thought true ; nor can it be doubted 
that the scenes of enchantment, however they may 
now be ridiculed^ were both by himself and his au- 
dience thought awful and affecting. 



NOTE IL 

Scene ii. 

—- — T^H E merciless Macdonel^ — from the Western 

Isles 
Of Kerns and Galiow^glasses wias supply 'd. 
And fortune on his damned quarry smiling ; 
Shew'd hke a rebel's whore. 

Kerns are light-armed, and GaUow^giasses heavy 
af Oied soldiers^ T}ie v^ord quarry h|i8 ap sense 
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tfiat is properly applicable in this place, and there- 
fore it is necessary to read, 

And fortune on his damned quarrel smiling. 

Quarrel was formerly used for cause, or for the occa-^ 
lion of a quarrel, and is to be found in that sense in 
Hollingshed's account of the story of Macbeth, 
who, upon the creation of the prince of Cumber| 
land, thought, says the historian, that he had a just 
quarrel to endeavour after the crown. The sense 
therefore v& fortune smiling on his execrable cause, &c. 



NOTE IIL 

J.F I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks. 
So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

Mr Theobald has endeavoured to improve the 
sense of this passage by altering the punctuation 
thus : 

They 

As cannons overcharg'd, with double cracks 
So they redoubled strokes 



He declares, with some degree of exultation, that 
he has no idea of a cannon charged nvith double 
cracks ; but surely the great author will not gain 
much by an alteration which makes him say of a 
hero, that he redoubles strokes *wiih double cracks, an 
expressioir not more loudly to be applauded, or 



I 
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more easily pardoned, than that which is rejected 
in its favour. That a cannon is charged tv'tih thunf 
der^or with double thunders^ may be written, not only 
^nthout nonsense, but widi elegance ; and nothing 
else is here meant by cracks ^ which in the time of 
this writer was a word of such emphasis and dig-r 
nity, that in this play he terms the general disso* 
lution of nature the crack of doom* ^ 

There are among Mr Theobald's alterations 
others which I do not approve, though I do not 
always censure them ; for some of his amendments 
are so excellent, that, even when he has failed, he 
©ught to be treated with indulgence and respect. 



NOTE IV. 

King, JtSuT who comes here ? 
MaL The worthy Thane of Rosse. 
Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes ? 
So shquld he look, that seems to speak things 
strange. 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands ia, 
so should he look, that looks cu if he told things itrange. 
But Rosse neither yet told strange things, nor 
could look as if he told them ; Lenox only con- 
jectured from his air that he had strange things to 
tell, and therefore undoubtedly said, 

-What haste looks thro' his eye&? 



So should he look that teenuto speak things strange^ 
He looks liif ot^e that is % *tvith ^^nftiing rfm*' 
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fortance^ a metaphor so natural^ that it is every day 
used in common discourse. 



NOTE V. 

Scene hi. 

Thunder* Enter the three Witches, 

I ft Witch. W HERE hast thou been, sister ? 

m Witch. Killing swine. 

Sd Witch. Sister, where thou ? 

\st Witch. A sailor's wife had chesnuts in he* 

lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give 

me, quoth I. 
( 1 ) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Akppo gone, master o' tbj^ 

Tiger : 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail* 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
i'U do— I'll do— and I'U do. 

2d Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 

1st Witch. Thou art kind. 

Sd Witch. And I anotlier. 

1st Witch. I myself have all the other, 
And the (2) very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 

I' th' Ship-man's card- 

I will drain him dry as hay ; 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man (S) forbid f 
* Vol. III. 
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Weary seir'n-nights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine : 
The' his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have* 

2d Witch, Shew me, shew me. 



(1) Aroint thee, witch,- 



In one of the folio editions the reading is anoint 
thecy in a sense very consistent with the common 
accounts of witches, who are related to perform 
many supernatural acts by the means of unguents, 
and particularly to fly through the air to the places 
where they meet at their hellish festivals. In this 
Sense anoint thecj witch^ will mean, away 9 witch'y to 
your infernal assembly. This reading I was inclined 
to favour, because I had met with the word aroint 
in no other place ; till looking into Heame's Col- 
lections, I found it in a very old drawing, that he 
has published, in which St Patrick is represented 
visiting hell, and putting the devils into great con- 
fusion by his presence, of whom one that is driving 
the damned before him with a prong, has a libel 
issuing out from his mouth with these words, 
out out aroiTfift, of which the last is evidently the 
same with aroirttf and used in the same sense as in 
this passage. 

(2) And the very pomts they blow* 

As the word very is here of no other -use than 
to fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakespeare 
wrote variousy which might be easily mistaken for 
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very^ being either negligently read, hastily pro* 
nounced, or imperfectly heard. - 

(3) He shall live a VDzn forbids 

Mr Theobald has very justly explained forbid 
by accursed^ but without giving any reason of hia 
interpretation. To bid is originally to pray^ as in 
this Saxon fragment. 

Pe jp Vif -JJ bir 3 bote, &c. 

He is wise that prays Sc improves. 

As toybr^/W therefore implies to prohibiiy in op» 
position to the word bid in its present sense, it sig« 
nifies by the same kind of opposition to curse^ 
when it is derived from the same word in its primi ^ 
tive meaning. 

NOTE VI. 

Scene v. 

X HE incongruity of all the passages in which the 
Tkane of Cawdor is mentioned is very remarkable; 
jn the second scene the Thanes of Rosse and Angus 
bring the king an account of the battle, and inform 
him that Norway^ 

Assisted by that most disloyal traytor 

The Thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict* 

93 
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It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for tie 
king says in the same scene, 

Go, pronounce his death y 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Macbeth^ 
m arms against his king, when Macbeth is saluted, 
in the fourth scene. Thane tf Cawdor^ by the 
Weird Sisters, he asks. 

How of Cawdor ? the Thane of Gawdor lives 
A prosp'rous gentleman. 

And in the next line considers the promisest thgtt 
he should be Canvdor and Kfng^ as equally urilikety 
to be accomplished. How can Macbeth be igno- 
rant of the state df the Thane of Cawdor ^ whom he 
has just defeated and taken prisoner, or call him a 
prosperous Gentleman who has forfeited his title and 
life by open rebellion ? Or why should he wonder 
that the title of the rebel whom he has overthrown 
should be conferred upon him ? He cannot be sup« 
posed to dissemble his knowledge of the condition 
of Cawdor y because he enquires with all the ardour 
of curiosity, and the vehemence of sudden asto- 
nishment ; and because no body is present but 
Banqtto^ who had an equal part in the battle, and 
was equally acquainted with Cawdor's treason. 
However, in the next scene, his ignorance still 
continues ; and, when Rosse and jingus present 
him from the king' with his new title, he cries out, 

' The Thane of Cawdor lives. 



Why do you dress me in his boiTOwed robes ? 
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Rosse and jingusj who were the messengers that in 
the second scene informed the king of the assibt- 
ance given by Cawdor to the invader, having lost, 
as well as Macbeth, all memory of what they had 
so lately seen and related> make this answer, 

^Whether he was 



Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or witli both 
He laboured in his coimtry'a wreck, I know not. 

Neither Rosse knew what he had just reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had just done. This' seems not 
to be one of the faults that are to be imputed to th? 
transcribers, since, though the inconsistency of 
Rosse and Angus might be removed, by supposing 
that their names are erroneously inserted, and that 
only Rcsse brought the account of the battle, and 
only Angus was sent to compliment Macbeth, yet 
the.forgetfulness of Macbeth cannot be palliated* 
since what he says could not have |)een spoken by 
any other. 



NOTE VII. 

'Y'wE thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical j 
Shakes so my single state of man, 

The single state of man seems to be used by Shake-* 
speare for an individual, in opposition to a comv^on" 
iif/ealth, or conjunct body of men. 
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NOTE VIII. 

Macbeth, ■ ■ VxOMK what come may> 
Time and the hoUr runs thro' the roughest day. 

I suppose every reader is disgusted at the tautO'> 
logy in this passagey time and the houVf and will 
therefore willingly believe that Shakespeare wrote 
it thusy 

Come what come iliay, 

Time ! m ! — the hour runs thro' the roughest day^ 



Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which 
are to befal him i but finding no satisfaction from 
his own thoughts, he grows inpatient of reflection^ 
and resolves to wait the close without harassing 
ftimself with conjectures. 

Come what come may. 



But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls up- 
on time in the usual stile of ardent desire, to 
quicken his motion, 

Tiinel on 1 

He then comforts himself with the reflection 
tlwLt all his perplexity must have an end. 

The hour runs thro' the roughest day* 
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This conjecture is supported by the passage in the 
letter to his lady, in which he says, They referred 
me to the coming on of time with Hail King that 
shaH be. 



NOTE IX. . 
Scene ti. 

Malcolm* ^Nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaying it. He died» 
As one that had been studied in his death. 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow V, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

As the wordowVaffords here no sense bat such 
as is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted 
that it was originally written. The dearest thing be 
onvn^d; a reading which needs jieither defence nor 
explication. 



/ 



NOTE X. 



Ktng^ 1 here's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 

The construction of the mind is, I believe, a phrase 
peculiar to Shakespeare ; it implies- xh^ frame or 
disposition of the mind, by which it is determindll 
to good or ill. 
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NOTE XL 

f'l 1 

Macbeth. 1 H E service, and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants. 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thing 
Safe towards your love and honour. 

Of the last line of this speech, which is certainly, 
as it is now read, unuitelligible, an emendation has 
b^en attempted, which Mr Warburton and Mr 
Theobald have ad^^tted as tl^e true reading. 

■ Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants. 
Which do but whjt they should, in dpin^ every 

thing 
Fkfsi to your love and honour. 

My esteem of these criticks, inclines me to be-^ 
lieve, that they cannot be much pleased with the 
expressions Fiefs to love^ or F'^fs to honour; and 
that they have proposed this alteration rather be- 
cause no other occurred to them, than because they 
approved it. I shall therefore propose a bolder 
change, perhaps with no better success, but sua 
qiiquc placent^^ I read thus, 

Our duties 

Are to your throne and state,children and servants. 
Which do but wliat they should in doing natldffg' 
Sav^ tov/^rds your love ifnd iono^rn 
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Wc do but perform our duty when we contract 
all our views to your servicey when we act with no 
other principle than regard to yottr lo^e and honour. 

It is probable that this passage was first cor- 
rupted by writing safe for savcy and the lines then 
stood thus. 

Doing nothing 



Safe toward your love and honour* 

Which the next transcriber observing to be wrong, 
and yet not being able to discover the real fault* 
filtered to the present reading. 



NOTE XII. 
Scene ru. 

iu>u*Dsr have, great Glamis, 
That srhich cries* << Thus thou must do if thou 

have f/y 
« And that," £sfr. 



N 

As the object of Macbeth^ s desire is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessary^ to read, 

■ T hou'dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, " Thus thou must do if thou 
have meJ^ 

NOTE XIII. 
^rlis thee hither.. 



That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
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And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round* 
That fate and metaphysical aid do seem 
To have thee crown'd withal* 

For seem the sense evidently directs us to read 
$eek. The crown to which fate destines thee, and 
which preternatural agents endeavour to bestow 
i|pon the^. The golden round is the diadem^ 



NOTE XIV. 

Lady Macbeth V/ome all you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts^ unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty 5 make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse. 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace J)etweeh 
Th' effect and it. 

Mortal thpughts. 

This expression signifies not the thoughts of morm 
talsy but, murtherouSi deadly^ or destructive designs. 
So in act ^tfi. 

Hold fast the mortal sword. 

And in another place. 

With twenty mortal murthcrif 
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Nor keep pace between 

Th' effect and it. 

The intent of Lady Macbeth^ evidenty is to wish 
that no womanish tenderness, or conscientious re- 
morse may hinder her purpose from proceeding to 
^ffecty but neither this nor indeed any other sense 
is expressed by the present reading, and therefor^ 
it cannot be doubted that Shakespeare wrote dif- 
ferently, perhaps thus : 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 
Th' effect and it. 

To keep pace between^ may signify to pass bet'dueetit 
to intervene. Pace is on many occasions a favour* 
ite of Shakespeare. This phrase is indeed not usual 
in this sense, but was it not its novelty that gave 
occasion to the present corruption ? , 



NOTE XV. 

SC£N£ Till. 

Ktng% 1 H I s castle hath a pleasant secst ; the aiu 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo, This guest of summer. 
The ten^ple-haunting Martlet, does approve, 
By his ov'd mansionary, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze. 
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Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made bis pendent bed, and proqreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd 
The air is delicate. 

In this short scene, I propose a slight alteration 
to be made, by substituting site for se^ity as the an- 
cient word for situation; and sense for senses j a^ 
more agreeable to the measure ; for v^hich reason 
likewise I have endeavoured to adjust this passage, 

Heaven's breath 



Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

By changing the punctuation and adding a syllabi^ 
th^s. 



Heaven's breath 



Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 

Those who have perused bo<H&8 printed at the 
time of the first editions of Shakespeare know, 
that greater alterations than these are necessary 
ahnost in every page, even where it is not to be 
doubted t;hat the copy was Correct. 



N0T£ 30^1. 

Scene z. 

1 HE arguments by which Lady Maeheth per- 
suades her husband to commit the murder, ^Soxi. if 
proof of Shake^>eare's knowledge of Imxinn aature^ 
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She urges the excellence and dignity of courage^ a 
glittering idea which has dazzled mankind ^m age 
to age, and animated sometimes the house-breaker^ 
and sometimes the conqueror : but this sophism 
Macbeth has for ever destroyed by distinguishing 
true from false fortitude^ in a hne and a half ; of 
which it may almost be said* that they ought to 
. bestow immortality on the author^ though all hit 
other productions had been lost. 

I dare do all that may become a man^ 
Who dares do more is none. 

This topicky which has been always employed 
with too much success, is used in this scene with 
peculiar propriety, to a soldier by a wqmao. 
Courage is the distinguishing virtue of a soldier, 
and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by 
any man from a woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had 
bound himself tq. murder Duncan^ another art of 
sophistry by which men have sometimes deluded 
their consciences, and persuaded themselves that 
what would be criminal in others is virtues ia 
them ; this argument Shakespeare, whose plan ob- 
liged him to make Macbeth yield, has not confuted, 
though he might easily have shown that a former 
(obligation could not be vacated by a latter. 



NOTE XVII. 

JLkttimo I dare notf wait upon / weMf 
Xiike the poor cat i' th' adage* 
Vol III. H 
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The adage aQuded to is, Tie cat loves ^h, hut 
dares not wet berfooty 

Catu^ amat fucesf sednon v^lt tingere fhmtasm 

NQTE XVJII, 

W I L L I witti wine and wa^sel so convince. 

To convince is in Shakespeare to over-fower (ur 
subducy as in this play. 

Their malady convinces 



The great ass^iy of ^* 



-W/u o shall be^ the guik 



Of our grei^t quelL 

Quel/ is murder f manguellers bejng in the old lati!<i 
guage the term for ii^bich murdfrers is now used* 



NOTE XX. 
Act lit Scene lu 



-JN ow o'er one half the world 



( 1 ) Nature seems deady and wicked dreams abusft 
The curtain'd sleep $ now witchcraft cekbratea 
Pale Hcca^s ofierixigs ; aiKl withe^d murdefi^ 
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( AlaromM by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whosehowrs his watch) thus with his stealthy pace, 
With{2)Tarquin*s ravishif^tideSytow*rds his design 
Moves like a ghost — ^Thou soundand firm-set earthy 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about, 
j^rui (3) taJ^e the present horror from the tlme^ 
That now suits with if.— — 

( 1 ) Now o*er one half the world 

Nature seems dead. 

That i», over our hemisphtre all action and motion 
teem to have ceased* This image, which is perhaps 
the most striking that poetry cin produce, has been 
adopted by Dryden in his conquest of Mexico. 

All things are hushM ad nature's self lay dead. 
The nK>untains seem to nod their drowsy head; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 
And sleeping Aow'rs beneath the night-dews sweaty 
Even lust and envy sleep ! 

These lines, though so well known, 1 hav^e tran* 
scribed, that the contrast between them arid this 
passage of Shakespeare may be more accurately 
observed. 

Night 18 described by two great poets, but one 
describes a night of quiet, the other of perturba- 
tion. In the night of Oryden, all the cbstuxbers 
of the world are laid asleep ; in that of Shake* 
speare, nothing but sorcery, lust, and murder is 
awake. He that reads Dryden, finds Umself Iidk 
led with setenity, and dispiosedtd' " ""' 

RS 
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templation. He that peruses Shakespeare^ looks 
round alarmed^ and starts to find himself alone. 
One is the night of a lover, the other that of a 
murderer. 

(2) I7'^her^d murder. 

-Thus with his stealthy pace^ 



With Tarquifi*! ravishing sides toward his design. 
Moves like a ghost* 

This was the reading of this passage in all the 
editions before that of Mr Pope, who for sides, 
inserted in the text strides, which Mr Theobald 
has tacitly copied from him, though a more pro* 
per alteration might perhaps have been made. A 
ravishing stride is an action of violence, impetuo-» 
sity, and tumult, like that of a savage rushing on 
his prey; whereas the poet is here attempting to 
exhibit an in^age of secrecy and caution, of anxiou9 
circumspection and guilty timidity, the stealthy 
face of a ravisher creeping into the chamber of a 
virgin, and of an assassin approaching the bed of 
him whom he proposes to murder, without awak- 
ing him ; these he describes as moving like ghosts, 
whose progression is so different from strides, that 
it has been in all ages represented to be, as Milton 
expresses it, 

Smooth sliding without step. 

This hemistick will afford the true reading of 
this place, which is, I think, to be corrected thus ; 

And witherM murder. 



-Thus with his stealthy pace^ 
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With Targain raviBhing, Jidea tow'rd his design, 
Mores like a ghost. 

Tarqa'tn is in this place the general nameof a 
ravisher, and the sense is, Now is the time in 
which every one is a-Sleep, but those who are eni' 
ployed in wickcdnesn, the witch who is aacrificing 
to Haatf, and the raviaher and the murderer, who> 
like me, are stealing upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjusted, he wishes 
with great propriety, in the following linesi that 
the euth may not hear hi* tupt. 

(3) And take the present horrOf&om the time 
Thai now suits with it. 

t believe every one that has attentively read this 
dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusiooi 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is, at least, ob- 
Bcui«, nor Can be explained into any sense worthy 
of the author, I shall therefore propose s slight 
alteradon. 

Thou sound and firm>set earth. 

Hear not my stepsi which way they walk, forfetf 
The very stones prate of my wheie-about. 
And taii — the present horror of the timel 
fiat now suits with it ■- 

Macbeth hai, in.the foregoing lines, fsturbed 
his imagination by enumt^rating kU ^JM^^ oIF 
the night; at leiiglh he is w; " ' 
of frenzy, that mukts him al 
Inral ^sconrj of his design, i 
R3 
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•tones not to betray him, not to declare where he 
walks, nor to talk. — As he is going to say of what, 
he discovers the absurdity of his suspicion and 
pauses, but is again o'erwhelmed by his guilt, and 
concludes, that such are the horrors of the present 
night, that the stones may be expected to cry out 
against him. 

Thai now suits with it. 

He observes in a subsequent passage, that on 
such occasions stones have been known to move, 1% 
is now a very just and strong picture of a man about 
tp commit a deliberate murder under the strongest 
conviction qf the wickedness of his design. 



NOTE XXI, 

Scene iv. 

Lenox, X HE night has been unruly; where we 
lay 
Our chimnies were blown down. And, as they say, 
^amentings heard i' th' air^ strange screains of 

death, 
And prophecyipg with accents terrible 
Of dire combustions, and confused eventSy 
NeW'hatch\d to the *ajoful time. 
The obscure bird clamoured the live-long nigl^ty 
Some say the earth was fev'rous and did shake. 

These lines I think should be ratl^r r^giil9(te4 
ttu9; 
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— ^Prophecy ing with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustiuns and confused events. 
New-hatch'd to th' woful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night. Some say the earth 
was fev'roua and did ahafce. 

^prophecy of an event neiv-hatch'il, oeems to be « 
prophecy of an event past. The term aeia-hatch'd 
is properly applicable to a bird, and that birds of 
ill omen should be ne-w-halch'd to the •woful time, ii 
Tery consistent with the rest of the prodigies here 
mentioned, and with the universal disorder into 
which nature is described as thrown, by the per- 
petratipa of thie horrid murder. 



NOTE XXII. 

U T ! Up ! and see 

The great doom's image Maleolm, BanqM, 
As from your graves rise up. 

The second line might have been so easily com- 
pleted, that it cannot be supposed to have been left 
imperfect by the author, who probably wrote, 

. MaUiJm! BoMjuel risel 

As from your graves rise up. 

Many other emendations of the 
be made, without any greatfr 
printed copies, than is rounA* 
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NOTE XXIIL 

Macheth, xIere lay Duncan > 

his silver skin laced with his golden blood. 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature^ 
iF'or ruin's wasteful entrance; there the murtherers 
Bteep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breechl*d ^ith gore : 

An unmannerly dagger and a dagger breeched, of 
bs in some editions breached tvlth gote, are expres* 
sions not easily to be understood, nor can it be 
imagined that Shakespeare would reproach the 
murderer of his king only with want of manners* 
There are undoubtedly two faults in this passage^ 
which I have endeavoured to take away by read- 
ing, 

Daggers 



Unmanly drenched with gore.- 



I saw drench'd with the king*s blood the fatal 
daggers, not only Instruments of mUrder, but en)tdences 
^f cowardice* 

Each of these words might easily be confounded 
with that which I have substituted for it by a hand 
not exact, a casual blot, or a n^ligent inspection. 

Mr Pope has endeavoured to improve one of these 
lines, by substituting goary bloody for golden bloody 
but it may easily be admitted, that he who could 
on such an occasion talk of lacing the siher shin 
would lace it with j^olden blcod. No amendment 
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can be made to this line, of which every word is 
equally faulty, but by a general blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakespeare put these 
forced and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of 
Macbeth^ as a mark of artifice and dissimulation, 
to show the difference between the studied lan- 
guage of hypocrisy, and the natural outcries of 
sudden passion. This whole speech, considered in 
this light, is a remarkable instance of judgment, ai 
it consists entirely of antitheses and metaphors* 



NOTE XXIV. 

Act III. Scene ii. 

Macbeth, vJuR fears in Banquo 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear'd. 'Tis mucl> 

he dares. 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he, 
Whose being I do fear : and under him. 
My genius is rebuk'd; (I) as it is said 
Anthony* s *mas by Casar» He chid the sisters. 
When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-Hke, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown. 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand| 
No son of mine succeeding. If 'tis so, > 
^or Banquo's issue h^ve { 'fil'd my mjndi 
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For them the gracions Duncan have I murthcr*d, 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the (2) common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, — the seed of Banquo kingsi 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

(3) And champion me to tV utterance — 

(1 ) ^As it is said, 

Anthonft was by Casar. 

Though I would not often assume the critick's 
privilege, of being confident where certainty can* 
not be obtained, nor indulge inyself too far in de- 
parting from the established reading; yet I cannot 
but propose the rejection of this passage, which 
I believe was an insertion of some player, that 
haviftg so much learning as to discover to what 
Shakespeare alluded, was not willing that his au- 
dience should be lesa knowing than himself^ and 
has therefore weakened the author's sense by 
the intrusion of a remote and useless image into a 
speech bunsting from a man wholly possessed with 
his own present condition, and therefore not at 
leisure to explain his own allusions to himself. If 
these words are taken aw^y, by which not only 
the thought but the numbers are injured, the linea 
of Shakespeare close together, without any traces 
of a breach. 

My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the sisters. 

^2) — ^-The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to an inquisitivi^ 
leader, to trace a sentiment to its original source, 
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^nd therefore, though the term enemy of man ap- 
plied to the devil is in itself natural and obvious, 
yet some may be pleased with being informed, 
that Shakespeare probably borrowed it from the 
first lines of the Destruction of Troy, a book 
which he is known to have read. 

That this remark may not appear too trivial, I 
shall take occasion from it to point out a beautiful 
passage of Milton, evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority: in descrU^ing the gates pf 
hell, book ii. v. 879. he says, 

On a sudden open fly, 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

In the history of Don Belltanes, when one of 
the knights approaches, as I remember, the castle 
of Brande%ary the gates are said to open grating 
iar^b tbun4^ up(m their irazen hinges* 



^3) p— Come fate into the lists, 

And champion me to the utterance. — 



This passage will be beat explained by trans- 
lating it into the language from whence the only 
word of difficulty in it is borrowed. Que la defti* 
nee se rende en lice^ et qu^elle me donne un defi a I'ou- 
trance. A challenge or a combat a Potttrance^ to 
extremity f was a fixed term in the law of arms, used 
when the combatants engaged with an oiRum inter- 
nfcinum^ an intention to dcitroy each other^ in Ojpposi« 
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tion to trials of skill at festivals, or on other occa- 
sionSy where the contest was only for reputation or 
a prize. The sense therefore is, Letfate^ tuat has 
fore-doomed the exaltation of the sons of Banquo^ 
enter the lists against me^ with the utmost animosity y In 
defence of its own decrees, which I will endeavour to 
Invalidate, whatever be the danger. 



NOTE XXV, 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue, ye go for 

men. 
As hounds and grey-hounds, mungrels, spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs, water-ruggs, and demy-wolves arc 

clept 
All by the name of dogs. 

Though this is not the most sparkling passage 
in the play, and though the name of a dog is of 
no great importance, yet it may not be improper 
to remark, that there is no such species of dogs a» 
shoughs mentioned by Caius de Canibus Britannlcis, 
or any other writer that has fallen into my hands, 
nor is the word to be found in any dictionary 
which I have examined. I therefore imagined 
that it is falsely printed for slouths, a kind of slow 
hound bred in the southern parts of England, but 
w^s informed by a lady, that it is more probably 
used, either by a mistake, or according to the or* 
thography of that time, for shocks, 

6 
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NOTE XXVL 

Macleth, ^ " In this hour at most, 
1 will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you with th' perfect spy o' th' time. 
The moment on*t, for't must be done to-night. 
And something from the palace ; 

What is meant by the spy of the tlme^ it will be 
found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will 
be cheaply gained by a sUght alteration. — Macbeth 
is assuring the assassins that they shall not want 
directions to find Banquo^ and therefore says, 

/ wi// — ; 

Acquaint you with a perfect spy o* th* time* 

Accordingly a third murderer joins them after- 
wards at the place of action. 

Perfect is tueli instructed, or weli informed^ as in 
this play. 

Though in your state of honour I zm perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted with your qualify 
Mnd rank, 

NOTE XXVII. 

Scene ly. 

2d Murderer, JlIe qeeds not to mistru^ since 

he delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do, 
To the direction just. 
Vot. III. S 
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Mr Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully t«i 
amend this passage, in which nothing is faulty but 
the punctuation. The meaning of this abrupt 
dialogue jis this: The perfect spy^ mentioned by 
Macpeth in the foregoing scene has, before they 
enter upon the stage, given them the directions 
which were promised at the time of their agree-^ 
inent; and therefore one qf the murderers observes, 
t}iat, since he has given them such exact Information^ 
ffe needs not doubt of their performance. Then by way 
of exhortation to his associates he cries out 

— To the diicction just. 



^ow nothing remains but that we conform exactly tq 
^acbeth's directions, 

NOTE XXVIJI, 

Scene t. 

Macbeth. You know your own degreeCj ^ 
down : 
At first and last the hearty welcome. 

As this passage stands, not only the numbeis 
are very imperfect, but the sense, if any can be 
found, weak and contemptible* The numbers wilT 
be improved by reading. 

Sit down, at firsts 



And hat a hearty welcome* 

But for last should then be written next* I btlieye 
the true reading isj * 
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You know your own degrees, sh down, — ^To first 
And last the hearty welcome. 

All of whatever degree^ from the highest to thelotsS 
ett^ may be assured that their visit is well received* 

NOTE XXIX* 

Macheth, 1 here's blood upon thy face. 

\To the murderer aside at the door* 
Murderer. 'Tis Banquo's then* 
Macbeth. 'Tis better thee without^ than he within* 

The sense apparently requireB that this passage 
should be read thus: 

'Tis better thee without, than him within. 

That is, / am more pleased that the blood of Ban* 
quo should be on thy face ^ than in his body* 

NOTE XXX. 

Lady Macbeth, x roper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 

{^Aside to Macbeth* 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you said 
Led, you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws and starts. 
Impostures to truefecWy would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When all's done 
You look but on a stooL 

S2 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense 
be called impostures to true fear ^ something else Vas 
undoubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps 
wrote 

^Those flaws and starts, 



Impostures true to fear ^ would well become 
A woman's story. 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear ^ might he^ 
come a cotvard at the recital of such falsehoods as n§ 
man could credit u hose understanding was not weaken- 
id by his terrors ; talesy told by a woman over afre 
§9 the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXL 



3f/jr3/r/^.— JLovB and health to all ! 
Then I'll sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
J drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss. 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
^nd all to all' 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capa- 
ble of more meanings than one, none of them are 
yery satisfactory; and therefore I am inclined to 
read it thus : 

•To all, and him, we thirst, 



And hail to all* 
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M4tchethi being about to salute his company with 
t. bumper, declares that he includes Banquoj though 
sbsent, in this act of kindnessj^ And wishes health 
to all. HmI or heU for health was in such conti* 
nual use ainong the good-fellows of ancient times, 
that a drinker was called a was-hetler^ or a mfishef 
of health J and the liquor was termed was-heilj be- 
cause health was so often wished over it. Thus in 
the lines of Hanvil the Monk» 

Jamqne vagante scjfho^ Sscincto gutitire was-heil 
Jngeminant was-heil : labor est plus ferdere vinif 
Quam sitis* 

These words were afterwards corrupted int« 
^MsiOil and uossMler* 



NOTE 3f3iXn. 

• 

Macbeth. -^-^-^y^AV such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I otvef 
When now 1 think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 
When mine is blanched with fear. 

This passage, as it now stands, is unintelligible, 
but may be restored to sense by a very slight al- 
tieration. 



-You make me strange 



E^^a to tl|e disposition that! (nQ<io. 

S ^ 
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Though I had before seen many Instances of your eou^ 
*'^S^y y^t it new appears in a degree altogether new. 
So that my long acquaintance ivlth your disposition 
does not hinder me from thai astonishment which no- 
velty produces • 

NOTE XXXIII. 

It will have blood, they say blood will have blood. 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 

speak, 
Augurs, that understood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought 

forth 
The secret* St man of blood. ■ 

In this passage the first line loses much of itf 
force by the present punctuation. Macbeth having 
considered the prodigy which has just appeared, 
infers justly from it, that the de^th of Duncan can- 
not pass unpunished, 

// m ill have blood y 

Then after a short pause, declares it as the gene- 
ral observation of mankind, that murderers cannot 
escape. 

T hey sayf blood niillhave blood. 

Murderers, when they have practised all human 
means of security, are detected by supernatural 
directions. 

Augurs, that understand relations, &ff • 

By the word relation is understood ihe connection of 
effects with causes; to understand relations as an au- 
gur is to know how those things relate to each other 
which have no vifiibk combination or dependeneew 
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NOTE XXXIV. 

Scene wu 
Enter Lenox and another Lord. 

As this tragedy, like the rest of Shakespeare's, is 
perhaps overstocked with personages, it is not easy 
to assign a reason, why a nameless character*^hould 
be introduced here, since nothing is said that might 
not with equal propriety have been put into the 
mouth of any other disaffected man. I believe, there- 
fore, that in the original copy, it was written with 
a very common form of contraction, Lenox and ^«. 
for which the transcriber, instead of Lenox and 
jfngusf set down Lenox and another Lord. The 
author had indeed been more indebted to the tran- 
scriber's fidelity and diligence, had he committed 
|io erorrs of greater importance. 

NOTE XXXV. 

Act IV. Scene i. 

As this is the chief scene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper in this place to observe, with how 
much judgment vShakespeare has selected all the cir- 
cumstances of his infernal ceremonies, and how ex- 
actly he has conformed to common opinions and 
traditions. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

The usual form in which familiar spirits are t^- 
ported to coaverse with witcbea, \» xSaX o^ "^^ ^"^^^^ 
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A witch who was tried itbout half a century be** 
fore the time of Shakesp«a#e, had a cat named 
RytUrbn^ as the spirit of one of those witches was 
Grimalkin ; and when any mischief was to be done, 
she used to bid Rutterkin go andjiy; but once when^ 
•the would have sent Rutterhin to torment a daugh- 
ter of the countess of Rutland, instead oi goings or 
Jlyingi he only cried rneWf from which she discover- 
ed drat the lady was out of his power, the power 
of witches being not universal, but limited, as 
Shakespeare has taken care to inculcate ; 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it ^aU be tempest tost. 

The conunon aflictions which the malice of 
witches produced were melancholy, fits, and loss of' 
flesh, which are threatened by one of Shakespeare's 
witches : 

Weary sev*n*night8 nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine* 

It was likewise their practice to destroy thtf 
cattle of their neighbours, and the farmers have to 
this day many ceremonies to secure their cows and 
other cattle from witchcraft ; but they seem to havcf 
been most suspectedof malice against swine. Shake- 
speare has accordingly made one of his witches 
declare that she has been killing swine ; and Dr 
Harsenet observes, that about that time, a sow could 
not he ill of the measles f nor a girl of :ht sullens^ but 
srnne old woman was charged with withttraft. 

Toad, that under the cold stone 
JDays and nights has forty-one 
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Swelter'd venom sleeping got. 
Boil thou first i' the' channed pot. 

Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach 
•f being by some means accessary to witchcraft, 
for which reason Shakespeare, in the first scene of 
this play, calls one of the spirits .^^ori^ or toadf 
and now takes care to put a toad first into the pot. 
When Vaninuswas siezed at Thoulouse, there was 
found at his lodgings tngens bufo vitro inclususf a 
great toad tiut in a vial, upon which those thgt pro- 
secuted him veneficiutn exprobrabanty charged him, I 
suppose, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny snake * 

In the cauldron boil and bake>i 
Eye of neut, and tpe of frog ; — 
For a charm, ^c. 

The propriety of these ingredients maybe known 
by consulting the books de Firibus jinimalium and 
de Mirabilibus Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Mag- 
nus, in which the reader, who has time and credu- 
lity, may discover very wonderful secrets. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ;— 

It has been already mentioned in the law against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead 
bodies to use in enchantments, which was confessed 
by the woman whom King James examined, and 
who had of a dead body, that was divided in one 
of their assepiblies, twp fingers for her share. I^ 



is observable that Shakespeare, on this great occa- 
tion which involves the hie df a king, multiplies 
all the circumstances of horror. The babe whose 
finger is used, must be strangled in its birth > the 
grease must not only be human, but must have 
dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer^ 
and even the sow whose Mood is used must have of* 
fended nature by devouring htfr own farrow. 
These are touches of judgment and genius* 

And now about the cauldron smg- ' 

Blue spirits and white, 
Black spirits and grey 
Mingle, mingle, mingle^ 
You that mingle niaj« 

Jknd in a former pait, 

Weird sisters haind in hand ' ' • » 
Thus do go about, about 
Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine. 
And thrice again to make up nine. 

These two passages I have brought together, 
because they both seem subject to the objection of 
too much levity for the solemnity of enchantment, 
and may both be shown, by one quotation from 
Camden's account of Ireland, to be founded upon a 
practice really observed by the' uncivilized natives 
of that country* ** When any one gets a fall, lays 
^ the informer ^Gamden, he stJHts up, and turning 
** three times to the right f digs a hole in the earth ; 
•* fortheyimaginethatthere is a spirit in theground; 
^< and if be fails sick in two or three days, they 
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^^ send one of their women that is skilled in that 
<^ way to the place, where she says, I call thee from 
** the east, west, north, and soutn, from the groves, 
** the woods, the riyers, and the fens, from the 
^* fairies y red^ black f white*^* There was likewise a 
book written before the time of Shakespeare, de- 
scribing, amoogst other properties, the colours ai 
spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be particular^ 
ised, in which Shakespeare has shewn his judgment 
and his knowledge. 

NOTE XXXVI. 

SCENS II* 

Macbeti* 1 hou art too like the spirit of Banquo, 

dgwDf 
Thy crown does ( 1 ) sear my eye-balls, and thy 

(2) hair. 
Thou other gold-bound browy is lik^ the first, 
A third is like the former. 

( 1 ) The expression of Macbeth f that the cro'Wn 
sears bis eye-balls, is taken from the method for- 
merly practised of destroying the sight of captives 
or. competitors, by holding a burning bason before 
the eye, which dried up its humidity. 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a train of kings, 
and was only enquiring from what race they would 
proceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of 
the second was bound with gold like that of the first ; 
he was offended only that the second resembled the 
fir6t,as the firstreseinbled^^oa^if^nd therefore sai4> 
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-And thy aitt 



Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first*. 

NOTE XXXVIL 

1 WILL — ^give to the edge o' th' sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him In his line — no boasting like a foolj 
This deed I'll do before my purpose cool. 

3oth the sense and measure of the third line, 
which as it rhymes, ought, according to the prac- 
tice of this author, to be regular, are at present 
injured by two superfluous syllables, which may 
easily be removed by reading 

— souls. 
That trace his line— -no boasting like a fooL 

NOTE XXXVII I. 

Scene hi. 

itojj^.JLlEAREST cousin 
I pray you school yourself j but for your husband. 
He's noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' th' time, I dare not speak much farther, 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not know't ourselves: when we (1) hold 

rumour 
From what we fear ^ yet know not what we fear. 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and (2J m^ve. I'll take mj^ leave of you; 
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Shall not be long but Pll be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upwards 
To what they were before: my pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you. 

( 1 ) ^When we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense; 
and therefore some critical experiments may be 
properly tried upon it, though, the verses being 
without any connection, there is room for suspi- 
cion, that some intermediate lines are lost, and 
that the passage is therefore irretrievable. If it be 
supposed that the fault arises only from the cor- 
ruption of some words, and that the traces of the 
true reading are still to be found, the passage may 
be changed thus : 

When we hode ruin 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

Or in a sense very applicable to the occasion of 
the conference. 

^When the hold running 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

That he who Jloats upon a rough sea must move 
is evident, too evident for Shakespeare so emphatic 
cally to assert. The line therefore is to be writ- 
ten thus: 

Vol. 111. T 
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Each way, and move — I'll take my leave of you, 

Rosse is about to proceed, but finding himself 
•verpowered by his tenderness, breaks oiF abruptly^ 
for which he makes a short apology and retires. 

NOTE XXXIX. 
Scene iv. 

Makolm. 1-^ET us seek out some dessolate shade^ 
and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macduff, Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword; and like good menp 
Bestride our downfal birth^doom; each new mom, 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllables of dolour. 

He who can discover what is meant by him 
that earnestly exhorts him to bestride his downfal 
birth-doom^ is at liberty to adhere to the present text; 
but those who are willing to <:onfess that such 
counsel woidd to them be unintelligible, must en- 
deavour to discover some reading less obscure. It 
is probable that Shakespeare wrote, 

——Like good men. 



Bestride our downfcd Krihdvm^ 



The allusion is to a man frmn whom something 
valuable is about to be taken by violeiice, and who 
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that he may defend it without incumbrance, layt 
it on the ground, and stands over it with his wea- 
pon in his hand. Our birthdom, or birthright, says 
he, lies on the ground, let us, like men who are to 
fight for what is dearest to them, not abandon h, 
but stand over it and defend it. This is a st^ng 
picture of obstinate resolution. 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the sanie ana- 
logy with master dom in this play, signifying the 
privileges or rights of a master. 

Perhaps it might be birth^dame for mother; let us 
stand over our mother that lies bleeding on the 
ground. 

NOTE XL. 

Malcolm. JN ow we'll together, and the chance of 
goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel* 

The chance of goodness^ as it is commonly ready 
conveys no sense. If there be not some more im» 
portant error in the passage, it should at least bt 
pointed thus: 

And the chance, of goodness. 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 

That is. May the event be, of the goodness of 

heaven [^projustitia divina'] answerable to the cause. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakespeare 
wrote, 

-And the chance, O goodness, 



Be like our warranted quarrel. 

T 2 
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This some of his transcribers wrote with a small 

•i which another imagined to mean of. If we 

adopt this reading, the sense will be, and thou 

sovereign goodness f to whom we now appeal^ may ouif> 

Jhrtune answer to our cause^ 

NOTE XLL 

Act v. Scen^ hi. 

Macbeth* JlSring me no more reports, let them fly- 
all, 
*Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 

Was he not born of woman ? 

-Fly false Thanes, 



And mingle with the English epicures. 

In the first line of this speech, the proper pauses 
are not observed in the present editions. 

Bring me no more reports — let them fly all— 
Tell me not any more of desertions — Let all my subjects 
have me — / am safe tlll^ &c. 

The reproach of epicurism, on which Mr Theo- 
bald has bestowed a note, is nothing more than a 
tiatural invective uttered by an inhabitant of a bar- 
ren country, against those who have more oppor- 
tunities of luxury. 

NOTE XLII. 

Macbeth, 1 hate lived long enough: my way ©f 

life 
lis fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
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As there is no relation between the way ©/"life 
2ind fallen into the sear^ I am inclined to think, that 
the IV is only an M inverted, and that it was ori- 
ginally written, my May of life. 

/ am now passed from the spring to the autumn of 
my daysy but I am 'without those comforts that should 
succeed the sprightltness ofbloom^ and support me in 
this melancholy season* 



NOTE XLIIL 

Scene tv. 

Malcolm, X IS his main hopet 
For where there is advantage to be gyoenj 
Both more or less have given him the revolt ; 
And none serve vrith him but constrained thing$9 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

The impropriety of the expression advantage t9 
he given J instead of advantage given^ and the disa« 
greeable repetition of the word given in the next 
line, incline me to read, 



-Where there is a vantage to be goncj 



Both more and less have given him the revolt* 

Advantage or vantage in the time of Shakespeare 
signified opportunity. 

More and less is the same with greater and less. 
So in the interpolated Mandeville, a book of that 
ag^, there is a chapter of India the more and the less. 

TS 
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NOTE XLIV. 
Scene y. 

Macbeth. W herefore was that tfiy ? 

Seyton, The queen is dead. 

Macbetlu She should ( 1 ) have died hereafter ? 
There would have been a time for such a «/or^/. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of (2) recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow. 

She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for such a word. 

This passage has very justly been suspected of 
being corrupt. It is not apparent for what nvord 
there would have been a time; and that there would 
or would not be a time for any word^ seems not a 
consideration of importance sufficient to transport 
Macbeth into the following exclamation. I read 
therefore, 

( 1 ) She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for — such a world! 
To-morrow, ^c* 

It is a broken speech, in which only part of the 
thought is expressed, and may be paraphrased thus : 
The queen is ^^«— Macbeth. H^r death should have 
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Iten deferred to some more peaceful hour ; had she lived 
longer^ there would at length have been a time for 
the honours due to her as a queeriy and that respect 
'which I owe her for her fidelity and love. Such Is 
the world — such Is the condition of human ItfCf that we 
always think to-morrow will be happier than to-day; 
hut to-morronv and to-morronv steals over us unenjoyed 
and unregarded^ and we still linger In the same expec^ 
tatlon to the moment appointed for our end* AH these 
daysy which have thus passed away^ have sent mvM* 
iudes of fools to the gr^ve^ who were engrossed by the 
same dream of future feUdtyy and', 'when life wets de^ 
parting from them^ wercy like mcj reckoning on to- 
znorroau* 

(2) To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed io 
the decrees of Heaven for the period of life. The 
record oi futurity is indeed no accurate expression, 
but as we only know transactions past or pVesent» 
the language of men affords no term for the vo- 
lumes of prescience, in which future events may be 
supposed to be vmtten. 



NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth. I r thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much— — 
I pull in resolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth, « FctiT not t^^SAttasa.'^^w^. 
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Do come to Dunsinane,'' and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. 



I pull in resolution- 



Though this is the reading of all the editions, 
yet as it is a phrase without either example, ele- 
gancey or propriety, it is surely better to read 

I pall in resolutio n r 



/ lamguuh in my constancy^ my constancy begins to 
forsake me* It is scarcely necessary to observe how 
easily poll might be changed into pull by a negli- 
gent writer, or mistaken ibr it by an unskilful 
printer. 



NOTE XLVr. 

ScENfi VUI. 

Seyward, XT ad I as many sons as I have haifs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 

This incident is thus related from Henry of 
Huntingdon by Camden in his Remains, hom 
which our author probably copied it. 

When Seywardy the martial Earl of Northum- 
berland, understood that his son, whom he had sent 
in service against the Scotchmen, was slain, he de- 
manded whether his WQund were in the fore part or 
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hinder part of his body. When it was answered 
in the fore part, he replied, " 1 am right glad ; 
'* neither wish I any other death to me or mine." 



After the foregoing papers were printed, the 
late edition of Shakespeare, ascribed to Sir Thoma9 
Hanmer, fell into my hands ; find it was therefore 
convenient for me to delay the publication of my 
remarks, till I had examined whether they were 
not anticipated by similar observations, or precluded 
by better. I therefore read over this tragedy, 
but found that the editor's apprehension is of a 
cast so different from mine, that he appears to 
find no difficulty in most of those passages which 
I have represented as unintelligible, and has there- 
fore passed smoothly over them, without any at- 
tempt to alter or explain them. 

Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have been indeed so fortunate as to attract 
his regard ; and it is not without all the satisfac- 
tion which it is usual to express on such occasionSf 
that I find an entire agreement between us in sub- 
-stituting [see Note II.] quarrel for quarry, and ia 
explainingthe adage of the ^/j/, [Note XVII.] But 
this pleasure is, like most others, known only to 
be regretted ; for I have the unhappiness to find no 
such conformity with regard to any other passage. 

The line which I have endeavoured to amend. 
Note XI» is likewise attempted b^ tViaxv^^ ^$i&K«-j 
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and is perhaps the only passage in the play in which 
he has not submissively admitted the emendations 
of foregoing criticks. Instead of the common 
reading, 

Doing every thing 



Safe towards your love and honour, 
he has published. 

Doing every thing 



Shaped towards your love and honour. 

This alteration^ which, Hke all the rest attempted 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, without 
any reason alledged in its defence, is in my opinion, 
more plausible than that of Mr Theobald^ whether 
it is right, I am not to determine. 

In the passage which I have altered in Note XL. 
an emendation is likewise attempted in the late edi- 
tion, where, for 

*— And the chance ^goodness 
Be hke our warranted quarrel> 

is substituted — And the chance in goodness — ^whe- 
ther with more or less elegance, dignity, and pro- 
priety, than the reading which I have offered, I 
must again decHne the province of deciding. 

Most of the other emendations which he has en- 
deavoured, whether with good or bad fortune, are 
too trivial to deserve mention. For surely the 
weapons* of criticism ought not to be blunted 
against an editoff who can imagine that he it re- 
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Storing poetry, while he it amuiing hisntelf with 
alterations like these } 

For . This is the senemity 

Who like a good and hardy sohSerfu^ii % 

This is the aeneant, who 



Like a righi good and hardy soldi^ fought.: 

For ' Dismayed not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banqno ?— Yea | 

■. Dismay'd not this 
Our captains ^^iv^ Macbeth and Banquo?— -Yes. 

* 

Such harmless industry may, surely^be forgiveOf 
if it cannot be praised : may he therefore nearer 
want a monosyllable^ who can use it with such 
wonderful dexterity. 

Rumpatur qmsquis nmpiiur snwBa i 

The rest of this edition I' hate sot readf but^ 
from the little that I have seen, think it not dan- 
gerous to declare, that, in my opinion, its pomp re* 
commends it more tlum its accuracy. There is no 
distinction made between the andent reading, and. 
the innovations of the editor ; there is no reasoa 
given for any of the alterations which are made } 
the emendations of former criticks are adopted 
without any acknowledgment!^ and few of the dif- 
ficulties are removed which have hitherto embtf- 
raised the readers of fihitk^peare* ^ 
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I would not, however, be thought to insult the 
editor, nor to censure him with too much petu- 
lance, for having failed in little things, of whom I 
have been told that he excels in greater. But I 
may without indecency observe, that no maa 
should attempt to teach others what he has never 
learned himself ; and that those who, hke Themis- 
tocles, have studied the arts of policy, and can teacb 
a small state how to grow greats should, like him, 
disdain to labour in trifles, and consider petty ao- 
dbmplishments a8 below their ambition. 
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1 IISTOR Y OF R ASSEL AS. 



PRINCE [OF ABISSINIA. 



CHAP. I. 

l)iiSCR.IPTION OF A PALACE IM A TALLEY. 

1 E who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
iaiK;y, and, pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope; who expect that age will perform the pro- 
liiiscs of youth, and that the deficiencies of the 
})resent day will be supplied by the morrow ; at* 
tend to the history of Rasselas Prince of Abissinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty em- 
peror, in whose dominions the Father of Waters 
begins his course ; whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
zone,. Rasselas was confined in a private palace, 
with the other sons and daughters of Abissiman 
royalty, till the order of succession should call him 
to the throne. 

Vol. 111. M 
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The place, which the wisdom or policy of anti- 
quity had destined for the residence of the Abissi- 
nian princes, was a spacious valley in the kingdom 
of Amhara, surrounded on every side by moun- 
tains, of which the summits overhang the middle 
part. The only passage, by which it could be en- 
tered, was a cavern that passed under a rock, of 
which it has long been disputed whether it was the 
work of nature or of human industry. The outlet 
of the' cavern was concealed by thick wood, and 
the mouth, which opened into the valley, was 
closed with gates of iron, forged by the atificers of 
ancient days, so massy, that no man could without 
the help of engines open or shut them* 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets de- 
scended that filled all the valley with verdure and 
fertihty, and formed a lake m the middle inhabited 
by fish of every species, and frequented by every 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water. This lake discharged its superfluities by a 
stream which entered a dark cleft of the mountain 
on the northern side, and fell with dreadful noise 
from precipice to precipice till it was heard no 
more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified with 
flowers ; every blast shook spices from the rocks, 
and every month dropped fruits upon the'gi'ound. 
All animals that bite the grass, or browse the 
shrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in this ex- 
tensive circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the 
mountains which confined them. On one part 
were flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, on 
another all the beasts of chace frisking in the 
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lawns; the sprightly kid was bonnding on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, 
and the solemn elephant reposing in the shade* 
All the diversities of the world were brought to- 
gether, the blessings of nature were collected, and 
its evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inha» 
bitants with the necessaries of life ; and all de- 
lights and superfluities were added at the annual 
visit which the emperor paid his children, when the 
iron gate was opened to the sound of musick ; and 
during eight days every one that resided in the val- 
ley was required to propose whatever might con- 
tribute to make seclusion pleasant, to fill up the 
vacancies ofattention, and lessen the tediousness of 
time. Every desire was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity ; the musicians exerted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers shewed their activity before 
the princes, in hope that they should pass their 
lives in this blissful captivity, to which those only 
were admitted whose performance was thought 
able to add novelty to luxury. Such was the ap- 
pearance of security and deUght which this retire- 
ment afforded, that they, to whom it was new, al- 
ways desired that it might be perpetual ; and as 
those, on whom the iron gate had once closed, 
were never suffered to return, the effect of longer 
experience could not be known. Thus every year 
produced new schemes of delight, and new compe- 
titors for imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about 
thirty paces above the surface of the lake. It was 
divided into many squares or couil%, W^n^c^ 
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greater or less magnificence, according to the rank. 
of those for whom they were designed. The roofs 
were turned into arches of massy stone, joined by 
a cement that grew harder by time, and the build- 
ing stood from century to century deriding the 
solstitial rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without 
need of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully 
kno\\'n to nor.e but some ancient officers who suc- 
cessively inherited the secrets of the place, was 
built as if suspicion herself had dictated the plan. 
To every room there was an open and secnt pas- 
sage, every square had a communication with the 
rest, either from the upper stories by private gal- 
leries, or by subterranean passages from the lower 
apartments. Many of the columns had unsus- 
pected cavities, in which a long race of monarch s 
had reposited their treasures. They then closed 
up the opening with marble, which was never to 
be removed but in the utmost exigencies of the 
kingdom ; and recorded their accumulations in a 
book, which was itself concealed in a tower not en- 
tered but by the emperor, attended by the prince 
who stood next in succession. 



CHAP. II. 

THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE 
HAPPY VALLEY. 

XllERE the sons and daughters of Abissinia 
nved only to know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure 
ajjd repose, attended by all that were skilful to de- 
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light, and gratified with whatever the senses can 
enjoy. T^hey wandered in gardens of fragrance^ 
and slept in the fortresses of security. Every art 
was practised to make them pleased with their own 
condition. The sages who instructed them, told 
them of nothing but the miseries of public life, and 
described all beyond the mountains as reg^ions of 
calamity, where discord was always raging, and 
where man preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicityj 
they were daily entertained with songs, the subject 
of which was the Happy Valley. Their appetites 
were excited by frequent enumerations of different 
pnjoyments, and revelry and merriment was the bu- 
siness of every hour from the dawn of nu3ming to 
the close of even. 

These methods were generally successful ; few 
of the princes had ever wished to enlarge their 
bounds, but passed their lives in full conviction 
that they had all within their reach that art or na- 
ture could bestow, and pitied those whom fate had 
excluded from this seat of tranquillity, as the sport 
of chance and the slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves, 
all but Rasselas, who in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age began to withdraw himself from their pas- 
times and assemblies, and to delight in solitary 
walks and silent meditation. He often sat before 
tables covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the 
dainties that were placed before him : he rose 
abruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily re- 
tired beyond the sound of musick. His attendants 
observed the change, and endeavQ\ix^d\A i«ftKVN\s^ 
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love of pleasure : he neglected their ofliciousness, 
repulsed their invitations, and Si-ent day after day 
on the banks of rivulets sheltered with trees, where 
he sometimes listened to the birds in the branches, 
sometimes observed the fish pla\Hiig in the stream, 
and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and moun-' 
tains filled with animals, of which some were 
biting the herbage, and some sleeping among the 
bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him much 
observed. One of the sages, in whose conversa- 
tion he had formerly delighted, followed him se- 
cretly, in hope of discovering the cause of his dis- 
quiet. Rasselas, who knew not that any one wa» 
near him, having for some time fixed his eyes upon 
the goats that were browsing among the rocks, be- 
gan to compare their condition with his own. 

" What/* said he, " mak s the difference be- 
tween man and all the rest of the animal creation ? 
Every beast that strays beside me has the same 
corporeal necessities with myself ; he is hungry and 
crops the grass, he is thirsty and drinks the stream, 
his thirst and hunger are appeased, he is satisfied 
and sleeps ; he rises again and is hungry, he is 
again fed and is at rest. I am hungry and 
thirsty like him, but when thirst and hunger cease 
I am not at rest ; I am, like him, pained with 
want, but am not, like him, satisfied with fulness. 
The intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; 
I long again to be hungry that I may again quick- 
en my attention. The birds peck the berries or 
the com, and fly away to the groves, where they 
sit in seeming happiness on the branches, and waste 
their lives in tuning one unvaried series of sounds. 
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I likewise can call the lutanist and the singer, but 
the sounds that pleased me yesterday weary me to- 
day, and will grow yet more wearisome to-morrow. 
I can discover within me no power of perception 
which is not glutted with its proper pleasure, yet I 
do not feel myself delighted. Man surely has some 
latent sense for which this place affords no gratifi- 
cation, or he has some desires distinct from sense, 
which must be satisfied before he can be happy." 

After this he hfted up his head, and seeing the 
moon rising, walked towards the palace. As he 
passed through the fields, and saw the animals 
around him, ** Ye," said he, " are happy, and 
;ieed not envy me that walk thus among you, bur- 
dened with myself; nor do I, ye gentle beings, 
envy your felicity ; for it is not the felicity of 
man. I have many distresses from which ye are 
free ; I fear pain when I do not feel it ; I sometimes 
shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start at 
evils anticipated : surely the equity of Providence 
has balanced peculiar sufferings with peculiar en- 
joyments." 

With observations like these the prince amused 
himself as he returned, uttering them with a plain- 
tive voice, yet with a look that discovered him to 
feel some complacence in his own perspicacity, and 
to receive some solace of the miseries of life, from 
consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt, 
and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened. 
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CHAP. III. 

THB WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

On the next day his old instructor, imagining 
that he had now made himself acquainted with his 
disease of mind, was in hope of curing it by coun- 
sel, and officiously sought -an opportunity of con- 
ference, which the prince, having long considered 
him as one whose intellects were exhausted, was 
not very willing to afford : " Why," said he, 
** does this man thus intrude upon me ; shall I be 
never suffered to forget those lectures which pleased 
only while they were new, and to become new 
again must be forgotten ?" He then walked into 
the wood, and composed himself to his usual me- 
ditations ; when, before his thoughts had taken 
any settled form, he perceived his pursuer at his 
sidey and was at first prompted by his impatience to 
go hastily away ; but, being unwilling to offend a 
man whom he had once referenced and still loved, 
he invited him to sit down with him on the bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately observed in the 
prince, and to inquire why he so often retired from 
the pleasures of the palace, to loneliness and 
silence. " I fly from pleasure," said the prince, 
** because pleasure has ceased to please ; I am 
lonely because I am miserable, and am unwilling to 
cloud with my presence the happiness of others." 
" You, Sir," said the sage, " are the first who has 
complained of misery in the Happy Valley, I hope 
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to convince you that your complaints have no real 
cause. You are here in full possession of all that the 
emperor of Abissinia can bestow ; here is neither 
labour to be endured nor danger to be dreaded, 
yet here is all that labourer danger can procure oi* 
purchase. Look round and tell me which of your 
wants is without supply : if ycAi want nothing, 
how are you unhappy?" 

" That I want nothing,*' said the prince, " or 
that I know not what I want, is the cause of my 
complaint ; if I had any known want, I should 
have a certain wish ; that wish would excite en- 
deavour, and I should not then repine to see the 
si>n move so slowly towards the western mountain, 
or lament when the day breaks and sleep will no 
longer hide me from myself. When I see the kids 
and the lambs chasing one another, I fancy that I 
should be happy if I had something to pursue. But, 
possessing all that I can want, I find one day and 
one hour exactly like another, except that th^e lat- 
ter is still more tedious than the former. Let 
your experience inform me how the day may now 
•eem as short as in my childhood, while nature was 
yet fresh, and every moment shewed me what I 
never had observed before. I have already en- 
joyed too much ; give me something to desire.** 

The old man was surprised at this new species 
of affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was 
unwilling to be silent. " Sir," said he,. " if you 
had seen the miseries of the world, you would 
know how to value your present state." — " Now," 
said the prince, " you have given me something to 
desire; I shall lor:g to see the miseries of the 
world, since the si^ht of them \% Yv^^^^%'aLT>j V:i\sa:^- 
piness, " 
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CHAP. IV. 

"THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE; 

At this time the sound of musick proclaimed the 
hour of repasty and the conversation was con- 
cluded. The old man virent away sufficiently dis- 
eontentedy to find that his reasonings had produced 
the only conclusion which they were intended to 
prevent. But in the decline of hfe shame and grief 
are of short duration ; whether it be that we bear 
easily what we have borne long, or that, finding 
ourselves in age less regarded, we less regard 
others ; or, that we look with slight regard upon 
afflictions, to which we know that the hand of 
death is about to put an end. 

The princci whose views were extended to a 
wider space, could not speedily quiet his emotions. 
He had been before terrified at the length of hfe 
which nature promised him, because he considered 
that in a long time much must be endured ; he now 
rejoiced in his youth, because in many years much 
might be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the desire of doing something, though he 
knew not yet with distinctness, either end or 
means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial ; 
but, considering himself as master of a secret stock 
©f happiness, which he could enjoy only by con- 
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ccaling it, he affected to be busy in all schemes of 
diversion, and endeavoured to make others pleased 
^ith the state of which he himself was weary. But 
pleasures never can be so multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which 
he could spend without suspicion in solitary 
thought. The load of life was much lightened : 
he went eagerly into the assemblies, because he 
supposed the frequency of his presence necessary 
to the success of his purposes ; he retired glkdly ta 
privacy, because he had now a subject of thought* 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself 
that world which he had never seen; to place him- 
self in various conditions ; to be entangled in ima- 
aginary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild ad- 
ventures: but his benevolence always terminated 
his projects in the relief of distress, the detection 
of fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion 
of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Rasse- 
las. He busied himself so intensely in visionary 
bustle, that he forgot his real solitude, and, amidst 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of 
human affairs, neglected to consider by what means 
he should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he v/as sitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himself an orphan virgin robbed of her little 
portion by a treacherous lover, andcrying afterhim 
for restitution and redress. So strongly was the 
image impressed upon his mind, that he started up 
in the maid's defence, and ran forward to seize the 
plunderer with all the eagerness of real pursuit. 
Fear nattirally quickens the ft\gVa oi ^\x^X» ^^'^%'t- 
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las could not catch the fugitive with his utmost 
efforts; but, resolving to weary by perseverance 
him whom. he could not surpass in speed, he pressed 
on till the foot of the mountain stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his 
own useless impetuosity. Then raising his eyes to 
the mountain, " This," said he, " is the fatal ob- 
tacle that hinders at once the enjoyment of pleasure, 
and the exercise of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes aad wishes have flown beyond this boundary 
of my life, which yet I never have attempted to 
surmount!" 

Struck with this reflection, he sat down to 
muse ; and remembered, that since he first resolved 
to escape from his confinement, the sun had passed 
twice over him in his annual course. He now felt 
a degree of regret with v^^hich he had never been 
before acquainted. He considered how much might 
have been done in the time which had passed, and 
left nothing real behind it. He compared twenty 
months with the life of man, <* In life," said he, 
** is not to be counted the ignorance of infancy, or 
imbecility of age. , We are long before we are able 
to think, and we soon cease from the power of 
acting. The true period of human existence may 
be reasonably estimated at forty years, of which I 
have mused away the four-and-twentieth part. 
What I have lost was certain, for I have certainly 
possessed it ; but of twenty months to come who 
can assure me?" 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be recon- 
ciled to himself. " The rest of my time," said he, 
** has been lost by the crime or folly of my ancestors, 

7 
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and the absurd institutions of my country; I re- 
member it with disgust, yet without remorse: but 
the months that have passed since new light darted 
into my soul, since I formed a scheme of reason- 
able f licity,have been squandered by my own fault, 
I have lost that which can never be restored: I 
have seen the sun rise and set for twenty months, 
an idle gazer on the light of heaven : In this time 
the bird shave left the nest of their mother, and com- 
mitted themselves to the woods and to the skies: 
the kid has forsaken the teat, and learned by de- 
grees to climb the rocks in quest of independent 
sustenance- I only have made no advances, but 
am still helpless and ignorant. The moon, by more 
than twenty changes, admonished me of the flux of 
life ; the stream that rolled before my feet upbraid- 
ed my iiactivity. I sat feasting on intellectual lux- 
ury, regardless alike of the examples of the earth, 
and the instructions of the planets. Twenty 
months are passed, who shall restore them?", 

These soiTOwful meditations fastened upon hit 
mind ; he passed four months in resolving to lose no 
more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had 
broken a porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot 
be repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Rasselas reproached him- 
self that he had not discovered it, having not known 
or not considered, how many useful hints are ob- 
tained by chance, and how often the mind, hur- 
ried by her own ardour to distant views, neglects 
the truths that He open before her. He for a few 
hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bent 
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his whob mind upon the means of escaping from 
the Valley of Happiness. 



CHAP. V. 

THE PRINCE nrEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 

XT£ now found that it would be viery difficult to 
effect that which it was very easy to suppose 
effected. When he looked round about him, he 
saw himself confined by the bars of nature which 
had never yet been broken, and by the gate, 
through which none that once had passed it were 
ever able to return. He was now impatient as an 
eagle in a grate. He passed week after week in 
clambering th^ mountains, to see if there was any 
aperture which the bushes might conceal, but 
found all the summits inaccessible by their promi- 
nence. The iron gate he despaired to open; for it 
was not only secured with all the power of art, but 
was always watched by successive sentinels, and 
was by its position exposed to the perpetual obser- 
vation of afi the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged ; and, looking 
down at a time when the sun shone stronoly upon 
its mouth, he discovered it to be full of broken 
rocks, which, though they permitted the stream 
to flow through many narrow passages, would stop 
any body of solid bulk. He returned discouraged 
and dejected; but, having now known the blessing 
•f hope, resolved never to despair. 
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In these fniitless researches he spent ten months. 
The time,however, passed cheerfully away: in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap« 
plauded his own diUgence, and in the night slept 
sound after his fatigue. He met a thousand amuse- 
ments which beguiled his labour, and diversified 
his thoughts. He discerned the various instincts of 
animals, and properties of plants, and found the 
place replete with wonders, of which he purposed 
to solace himself with the contemplation, if he 
should never be able to accomplish his flight; re-» 
joicing that his endeavours, though yet unsuccess- 
ful, had supplied him with a source of inexhaust- 
ible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated; 
he resolved to obtain some knowledge of the wayf 
of men. His wish still continued, but his hope 
grew less. He ceased to survey any longer the 
Ivalls of his prison, and spared to search by new 
toils for interstices which he knew could not be 
found, yet determined to keep his design alwayt 
in view, and lay hold on any expedient that time 
«hould offer. 



CHAP. VI- 



▲ BISSE&TATION ON THE ART OF rLYING. 

Among the artists that had been allured into 
the Happy Valley, to labour for the acconunodation 
and pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eniinent 
for his knowledge of the mechanick powers, who 
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had contrived many engines both of use and re- 
creation. By a wheel, which the stream turned, 
he forced the water into a tower, whence it wa» 
distributed to all the apartments of the palace. 
He erected a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial showers. 
Ot\e of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, was 
; Yentilated by fans, to which the rivulets that ran 
through it gave a constant motion ; and instru- 
ments of soft musick were placed at proper distan- 
ces, of which some played by the impulse of the 
wind, and some by the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, 
who was pleased with every kind of knowledge, 
imagining that the time would come when all his 
acquisitions should be of use to him in the open 
World. He came one day to amuse himself in his 
Usual manner, and found the master busy in build- 
ing a sailing chariot: he saw that the design was 
practicable upon a level surface, and with expres- 
jsioris of great esteem solicited its completion. The 
workman was pleased to find himself so much re- 
garded by the prince, and resolved to gain yet 
higher honours. " Sir," said he, ** you have seen 
but a small part of what the mechanick sciences can 
perform. I have been long of opinion, that instead 
of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings ; that the 
fields of air are open to knowledge, and that only 
ignorance and idleness need crawl upon the 
ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of passing 

the mountains. Having seen what the mechanist had 

already performed, he was willing to fancy that he 

could do more; yet resolved tomo^Yc^ WOaet^ 
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before he suffered hope to afflict him by disappoint- 
ment. ** I am afraid," said he to the artist, "that 
your imagination prevails over your skill, and that 
you now tell me rather what you wish, than what 
you know. Every aninval has his eler^ent assigned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and beasts 
the earth," " So," replied the mechanist, " fishes 
have the water, in which yet beasts can swim by 
nature, and men by art. He that can swim needs 
not despair to fly: to swim is to fly in a grosser 
fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. We arc 
only to proportion our power of resistance to the 
different density of matter through which we are to 
ipass. You will be necessarily upborn by the air, 
if you can renew any impulse upon it, faster thaa 
the air can recede from the pressure." 

" But the exercise of swinuning," said the prince, 
•* is very laborious; the strongest limbs are soon wea- 
ried ; I am afraid the act of flying will be yet more 
violent, and wings will be of no great use, unless 
we can fly further than we can swim." 

" The labour of rising from the ground," said 
the artist, " will be great, as we see it in the heavier 
domestic fowls, but as we mount higher, the earth's 
attraction, and the body's gravity, will be gradually 
diminished, till we shall arrive at a region where the 
mail will float in the air without any tendency to 
fall: no care will then be necessary but to move 
forwards, which the gentlest impulse wiU effect. 
You, Sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will 
easily conceive vrith what pleasure a philosopher, 
furnished vrith wings, and hovering in the sky, 
would seethe earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling 
beneath him, and presenting to Kiuv %\vk5l^'^'®:^^' 
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by its diurnal motion, all the countries within the 
same parallel. Sow must it amuse the pendant 
spectator to see the moving scene of land and 
ocean, cities and deserts ! To survey with equal 
security the marts of trade, and the fields of bat- 
tle ; mountains infested by barbarians, and fruitful 
regions, gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace ! 
How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all 
his passage; pass over to distant regions, and ex- 
amine the face of nature from one extremity of the 
earth to the other!" 

** All this,'* said the prince, " is much to be de- 
sired ; but I am afraid that no man will be able to 
breathe in these regions of speculation and tran- 
quillity I have been told, that respiration is diffi- 
cult upon lofty mountains, yet from these preci- 
pices, though so high as to produce great tenuity of 
air, it is very easy to fall : therefore I suspect, that 
from any height, where life can be supported, there 
may be danger of too quick descent." 

" Nothing," replied the artist, ** will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must be first over- 
come. If you will favour my project, I will try 
the first flight at my own hazard. I have consi- 
dered the structure of all volant animals, and find 
the folding continuity of the bat's wings most easily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and in a 
year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and pursuit of man. But I will work only on tliii 
condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and 
that you shall not require me to make wings for 
any but ourselves." 
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" Why," said Rasselas, " shoiJdyou envy others 
8o great an advantage ? All skill ought to be ex- 
erted for universal good ; every man has owed much 
to others, and ought to repay the kindness that he 
has received." 

" If men were all virtuous," returned the artist, 
** I should with'great alacrity teach them all to fly. 
But what would be the security of the good, if the 
bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? 
Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither 
walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any se- 
curity. A flight of northern savages might hover 
in the wind, and light at once with irresistible vio- 
lence upon the capital of a fruitful region that was 
rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat 
of princes, the abode of happiness, might be vio- 
lated by the sudden descent of some of the naked 
nations that swarm on the coast of the southern 
sea." 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He 
visited the work from time to time, observed its 
progress, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to faciUtate motion, and unite levity with strength. 
The artist was every day more certain that he should 
leave vultures and eagles behind him, and the con- 
tagion of his confidence siezed upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and on a morn- 
ing appointed, the maker appeared furnished for 
flight on a little promontory : he waved his pinions 
a while to gather air, then leaped from his stand, 
and in an instant dropped into the lake. His 
wings which were of no use iji the air, sustained 
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him in the -water, and the prince drew him to land, 
half dead with terror and vexation. 



CHAP. VII. 



THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING* 

X HE prince was not much afflicted hy this dis- 
aster, having suffered himself to hope for a happier 
event, only because he had no other means of escape 
in view. He still persisted in hi» design to leave 
the Happy Valley by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world; and, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to support himself, dis- 
content by degrees preyed upon him, and he began 
again to lose his thoughts in sadness, when the 
rainy season, which in these countries is periodical, 
made it inconvenient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known: the clouds broke 
on the surrounding mountain!, and the torrents 
streamed into the plain on every side, till the caveni 
was too narrow to discharge the water. The lake 
overflowed its banks, and all the level of the valley 
was covered with the inundation. The eminence, 
on which the palace was built, and some other 
spots of rising ground, were all that the eye could 
now discover. The herds and flocks left the pas- 
tures, and both the wild beasts and the tame re- 
treated to the mountains^ 
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This inundation confined all the princes to do- 
mestick amusements, and the attention of Rasselas 
was particularly seized by a poem, which Imlac re- 
hearsed, upon the various conditions of humanity. 
He commanded the poet to attend him in his 
apartment, and recite his verses a second time ; 
then entering into familiar talk, he thought himself 
happy in having found a man who knew the world 
so well, and could so skilfidly paint the scenes of 
life. He asked a thousand questions about things, 
to which, though common to all other mortals, his / 
confinement from childhood had kept him a stranger. ^ 
The poet pitied his ignorance, and loved his curio- 
sity, and entertained him from day to day with 
novelty and instruction, so that the prince regretted 
the necessity of sleep, and longed till the morning 
should renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imlac to relate his history, and to tell by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive 
induced to close his life in the Happy Valley. As 
he was going to begin his narrative, Rasselas was 
called to a concert, and obliged to restrain his ca- 
riosity till the eveaing. 



CHAP. vni. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 

1 HE close of the day is in the regions of the 
torrid zone, the only season of diversion and enter- 
tainment, and it was therefore midnight before the 
musick ceased, and the princesses wiVvt^^* '^«oi5i»- 
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selas then called for his companioDy and required 
him to begin the story of his life. 

" Sir/' saidlmlacy *' my history will not belongs 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 
away, and is very little diversified by events. To 
talk in publick, to think in solitude^ to read and to 
bear, to inquire, and answer inquiries, is the busi- 
ness of a scholar. He wanders about the world 
without pomp or terror, and is neither known nor 
valued but by men like himself. 

*^ I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at n^ 
great distance from the fountain of the Nik. My 
lather was a wealthy merchant, who graded between 
the inland countries of Africk and the ports of the 
Red Sea. He was honesty frugal, and diligent* 
but of mean sentiments, and narrow comprehension: 
he desired only to be rich, and to conceal his riches* 
lest he should he spoiled by the governors of the 
province.'* 

" Surely," said the prince, ** my father must be 
negligent of his charge if any man in his dominions 
dares take that which belongs to another* Doef 
he not know that kings are accountable for injustice 
permitted as well as done ? If I were emperor, 
not the meanest of my subjects should be oppres- 
ed with impunity. My blood boils when I am 
told that a merchant durst not enjoy his honest 
gains for fear of losing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governor who robbed the 
people, that I may declare his crimes to the em- 
peror." 

** Sir," said Imlac, ** your ardour is the natural 
effect of virtue animated by youth : the time will 
come when you will acquit your father, and per- 
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hapt hear with lesa impatience of the governor. 
Oppression is in the Abissinian dominions neither 
frequent nor tolerated; but no form of government 
has been yet discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly ptevented. Subordination supposes power 
On one part, and subjection on the others and if 
power be in the hands of men, it will sometimes be 
abused. The vigilance of the supreme magistrate 
may do much, but much will still remain undone* 
He can never know all the crimes that are commit- 
ted, and can seldom punish all that he knows.'' 

** This," said the prince, " I do not understand, 
but I had rather hear thee than dispute. Continue 
thy narration." 

** My father," proceeded Imlac, " originally in* 
tended that I should have no other education, than 
such as might qualify me for commerce; and dis- 
covering in me great strength of memory, and 
quickness of apprehension, often declared his hope 
that I should be some time the richest man in 
Abissinia." 

" Why," said the prince, " did thy father desire 
the increase of his wealth, when it was already greater 
than he durst discover or enjoy? I am unwilling 
to doubt thy veracity, yet inconsistencies cannot 
both be true." 

** Inconsistencies," answered Imlac, " cannot 
both be right, but, imputed to man, they may both 
be true. Yet diversity is not inconsistency. My 
father might expect a time of greater security. 
However, some desire is necessary to keep life in 
motion, and he, whose real wants are supplied, 
must admit those of fancy." 
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** This," said the prince, ** I can in some measure 
conceive. I repent that I interrrupted thee." 

** With this hope," proceeded Imlac,**he sent me 
to school; but when I had once found the delight 
of knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence 
and the pride of invention, I began silently to de- 
spise riches, and determined to disappoint the pur- 
pose of my father, whose grossness of conception 
raised my pity. I was twenty years old before his 
tenderness would expose me to the fatigue of 
travel, in which time I had been instructed, by 
successive masters, in all the literature of my native 
country. As every hour taught me something 
new, T lived in a continual course of gratification ; 
but as I advanced towards manhood, I lost much 
of the reverence with which I had been used to 
look on my instructors; because, when the lesson 
was ended, I did not find them wiser or better thaa 
common men. 

" At length my father resolved to initiate me 
in commerce, and opening one of his subterranean 
treasuries, counted out ten thousand pieces of 
gold. * This, young man,' said he, * is the stock 
with which you must negociate. I began with 
less than the fifth part, and you see how diligence 
and parsimony have increased it. This is your 
own, to waste or to improve. If you squander it 
by negligence or caprice, you must wait for my 
death before you will be rich: if, in four years, 
you double your stock, we will thenceforward let 
subordination cease, and live together as friends 
and partners; for he shall always be equal with 
me, who is equally skilled in the art of growing 
rich.' 
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" We laid our money upon camels, concealed 
in bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore 
of the Red Sea. When I cast my eye on the 
expanse of waters, my heart bounded like that of 
a prisoner escaped. I felt an unextinguishable 
curiosity kindle in my mind, and resolved to snatch 
this opportunity of seeing the manners of other 
nations, and of learning sciences unknown in Abis- 
sinia. 

" I remembered that my father had obliged me 
to the improvement of my stock, not by a pro- 
mise which I ought not to violate, but by a pe- 
nalty which I was at liberty to incur; and there- 
fore determined to gratify my predominant desire, 
and fcy drinking at the fountains of knowledge, 
to quench the thirst of curiosity. 

** As I was supposed to trade without connec- 
tion with my father, it was easy for me to become 
acquainted with the master of a ship, and procure 
a passage to some other country. I had no mo- 
tives of choice to regulate my voyage; it was suf- 
ficient for me that wherever I wandered, I should 
see a country which I had not seen before. I 
therefore entered a ship bound for Surat, having 
left a letter for my father declaring my intention. 



CHAP. IX. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

" V^HEN I first entered upon the world of 
waters, and lost sight of land, 1 looked round 
about me with pleasing terror, and tAv>SiVxw5. \n^ 
Vol 111. \ 
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•oul enlarged by the boundless prospect, imaghie<} 
that I could gaze round for ever without satiety; 
but, in a short time, I grew weary of looking on 
barren uniformity, when I could only see again 
what I had already seen. I then descended into 
the ship, and doubted for a while whether all my 
future pleasures would not end like this, in disgust 
and disappointment. Yet, surely, said I^ the ocean 
and the land are very different ; the only variety 
of water is rest and motion, but the earth has 
mountains and vallies, deserts and cities : it is in« 
habited by men of different customs and contrary 
opinions ; and I may hope to find variety in life, 
though I should miss it in nature. 

" Wish this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amused myself during the voyage, sometimes by 
learning from the sailors the art of navigation, 
which I have never practised, and sometimes by 
forming schemes for my conduct in different situ- 
ations, in not one of which I have been ever 
placed. 

" I was almost weary of my naval amusements 
when we landed safely at Surat. I secured my 
money, and purchasing some commodities for shovjr, 
joined myself to a caravan that was passing into 
the inland country. My companions, for some 
reason or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
by my inquiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, considered me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn, at 
the usual expence, the art of fraud. They ex- 
posed me to the theft of servants, and the exaction 
of officers, and saw me plundered i;pon talse pre* 
tences, without any advantage to^ thems^lves^ but 
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that of rejoicing in the superiority of their own 
knowledge." 

•* Stop a moment," saiii the prince, ♦* Is there 
fuch depravity in man, as that he should injure 
another without benefit to himself ? I can easily 
conceive that all are pleased with superiority ; but 
your ignorance was merely accidental, which being 
neither your crime nor your folly, could afford 
them no reason to applaud themselves ; and the 
knowledge which they had, and which you want- 
ed, they might as effectually have shewn by warn- 
ing, as betraying you." 

** Pride," said Imlac, ** is seldom delicate ; it 
will please itself with very mean advantages ; and 
envy feels not its own happiness, but when it may 
be compared with the misery of others. They 
were my enemies, because they grieved to think 
me rich ; and my oppressors, because they delight- 
ed to find me weak." 

" Proceed," said the prince i " I doubt not of 
the facts which you relate, but imagine that yo^i 
impute them to mistaken motives." 

** In this company," said Imlac, ** I arrived at 
Agra, the capital of Indostan, the city in which 
the great Mogul commonly resides, I applied 
myself to the language of the country, and in a 
few months was able to converse with the learned 
men ; some of whom I found morose and reserved, 
and others easy and communicative ; some were 
unwilling to teach another what they had with 
difficulty learned themselves ; and some shewed 
that the end of their studies was to gain the dig- 
nity of instructing. 

*^ fo the tutor of the young ^vvwi^^^x^^^'^^^^ 

X2 
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inended myself so much, that I was presented to 
the emperor as a man of uncommon knowledge* 
The emperor asked me many questions concerning 
my country and my travels; and though 1 cannot 
now recollect any thing that he uttered above the 
power of a common man, he dismissed me astonish- 
ed at his wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness* 
" My credit was now so high, that the mer- 
chants with whom I had travelled, applied to me 
for recommendations to the ladies of the Court. 
I was surprised at their confidence of solicitation, 
and gently reproached them with their pi-actices 
on the road. They heard me with cold indiffer- 
ence, and shewed no tokens of shame or sorrow. 

•• They then urged their request with the offer 
of a bribe; but what I would not do for kindness, 
I would not do for money ; and refused them, not 
because they had injured me, but because I would 
not enable them to injure others ; for I knew they 
would have made use of my credit to cheat those 
who should buy their wares. 

** Having resided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and obser- 
ved many new accommodations of life. The Per- 
sians are a nation eminently social, and their as- 
semblies afforded me daily opportunities of remark- 
ing characters and manners, and of tracing human 
nature through all its variations. 

" From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I 
saw a nation at once pastoral and warlike ; who 
live without any settled habitation; whose only 
wealth is their flocks and herds : and who have 
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yet carried on, through all ages, an hereditary war 
with all mankind, though they neither covet nor 
envy tjieir possessions." 



CHAP. X. 



IMLAC'S HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERTA« 
TION UPON POETRY. 

i* "Wherever I went, I found that poetry 
was considered as the highest learning, and re- 
garded with a veneration somewhat approaching 
to that which man would pay to the angelick 
nature. And yet it fills me with wonder, that, 
in almost all countries, the most ancient poets are 
considered as the best : whether it be that every 
other kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradu- 
ally attained, and poetry is a gift conferred at 
once ; or that the first poetry of every nation sur- 
prised them as a novelty, and retained the credit 
by consent which it received by accident at first : 
or whether, as the province of poetry is to describe 
Nature and Passion, which are always the same, 
the first writers took possession of the most strik- 
ing objects for description, and the most probable 
pccurrencesfor fiction, andleft nothing to those that 
followed them, but transcription of the same events, 
and new combinations pf the same images. What- 
ever be the reason, it is commonly observed that 
the early writers are in possession of nature, and 
their followers of art : that the firit eiyc«.V \3^ 
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strength and invention, and the latter in elegance 
and refinement. 

" I was desirous to add my name to this illus- 
trious fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia 
and Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory 
the volumes that are suspended in the mosque of 
Mecca. But I soon found that no man was ever 
great by imitation. My desire of excellence im- 
pelled me to transfer my attention to nature and 
to life. Nature was to be my subject, and men 
to be my auditors : I could never describe what 
I had not seen : I could not hope to move those 
with delight or terror, whose interests and opi- 
nions I did not understand. 

** Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every 
thing with a new purpose ; my sphere of attention 
was suddenly magnified; no kind of knowledge 
was to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and 
deserts for images and resemblances, and pictured 
upon my mind every tree of the forest and flower 
of the valley. I observed with equal care the 
crags of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace. 
Sometimes I wandered along the mazes of the 
rivulet, and sometimes watched the changes of the 
summer clouds. To a poet nothing can be use- 
less. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dread- 
ful, must be familiar to his imagination : he must 
be conversant with all that is awfully vast or ele- 
gantly little. The plants of the garden, the ani- 
mals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and 
meteors of the sky, must all concur to store his 
mind with inexhaustible variety: for every idea is 
useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral 
or religious tmth ; and he, who knows most, will 
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have most power of diversifying his scenes, and of 
gratifying his reader with remote allusions and un- 
expected instruction. 

•* All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and every country which I have 
surveyed, has contributed something to my poeti- 
cal powers.** 

** In so wide a survey," said the prince, " you 
must surely have left much unobserved. I have 
lived till now, within the circuit of these moun- 
tains, and yet cannot walk abroad without the 
sight of something which I had never beheld be- 
fore, or never heeded.** 

" The business of a poet,'* said Imlac, ** is to 
examine, not the individual, but the species ; to 
remark general properties and large appearances ; 
he does not number the streaks of the tulip, or 
describe the different shades in the verdure of the 
forest. He is to exhibit in his portraits of nature 
such prominent and striking features as, recal the 
original to every mind ; and must neglect the mi- 
nuter descriminations, which one may have re- 
marked, and anothef have neglected, for those 
characteristicks which are alike obvious to vigi- 
lance and carelessness. 

" But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
task cf a poet ; he mu&t be acquainted likewise 
with all the modes of life. His character requiret 
that he estimate the happiness and misery of every 
condition ; observe the power of all the passions in 
all their combinations, and trace the changes of the 
human mind as they are modified by various in- 
stitutions, and accidental influences, of climate or 
custojn, from the sprightliriess of infancy to the 
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(kspondence of decrepitude. He must divest hittif 
self of the prejudices of his age and country; hq 
must consider right and wrong in their abstracted 
and invariable state; he must disregard presen^ 
laws and opinions, and rise to general and traa» 
»cendental truths, which will always be the same ; 
he must therefore content himself with the dow 
progress of his name ; contemn the applause of his 
pwn time, and commit his claims to the justice of 
posterity. He must wiite as the interpreter of 
nature, and the legislator of mankind, and consi- 
der himself as presiding over the thoughts and 
manners of future generations; as a being superior 
to time and place, 

" His labour is i^ot yet at an end : be must, 
know many languages and mjmy sciences; andj^ 
that his style may be worthy of his thoughts, mu3t» 
by incessant practice, familiarize to himself every 
4e}icacy of speeqh and grace of harmony.'* 



CHAP. XI. 



IMLAC'S NARRATIVE CONTINUEp. A HINT ON 

PILGRIMAGE. 

IMLAC now felt the enthusiastic fit, and w^s 
proceeding to aggrandize his own profession, when 
the prince cried out, *' Enough! thou hast con- 
vinced me, that no human being cap ever be a poet« 
Proceed with thy narration.** * 

" To be a poet," said Imlac, " is indeed very 
dUjfficult." " So difficult," returned the prince, 
^^ that 1 Thrill at present hear no more of hi^ W 
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tjours. Tell me whether you went when you had 
seen Persia." 

" From Persia," said the poet, ** I travelled 
through Syria, and for three years resided in Pa- 
lestine, where I conversed with great numbers of 
the northern and western nations of Europe ; the 
nations which are now in possession of all power 
and all knowledge; whose armies are irresistible, 
and whose fleets command the remotest parts of 
the globe. When I compared these men with 
the natives of our own kingdom, and those that 
surround us, they appeared almost another order 
of beings. In their countries it is difficult to wish 
for any thing that may not be obtained : a thou- 
sand arts, of which we never heard, are continually 
labouring for their convenience and pleasure; and 
whatever their own climate has denied them is 
supplied by their commerce.'* / 

" By what means," said the prince, ** are the Eu- ' / 
ropeans thus powerful, or why, since they can so 
easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, 
cannot the Asiaticks and Africans invade their 
coasts, plant colonies in their ports, and give laws 
to their natural princes? The same wind that carries 
them back would bring us thither." 

" They are more powerful. Sir, than we," an- 
swered Imlac, "because they are wiser ; knowledge 
will always predominate over ignorance, as man 
governs the other animals. But why their know- 
ledge is more than ours, I. know not what reason 
can be given, but the unsearchable will of the Su- 
preme Being." 

" When," said the prince with a sigh, " shall I be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mi^Kt^ 
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confluence of nations? Till that happy moment 
shall arrive, let me fill up the time with such re* 
presentations as thou canst give me. I am not 
ignorant of the motive that assembles such numbers 
in that place, and cannot but consider it as the 
centre of wisdom and piety, to which the best and 
wisest men of every land must be continually re» 
^rting." 

*♦ There are some nations" said Imlac *' that send 
few visitants to Palestine : for many numerous and 
learned sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrim* 
age as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous.'* 

f* You know," said the prince, *• how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diversity of opinions: 
it wil be too long to hear the arguments on both 
tides ; you that have considered them, tell me the 
result." 

** Pilgrimage," said Imlac, ^< hke many other acts 
of piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, accord- 
ing to the principles upon which it is performed. 
Xiong joumies in search of truth are not command* 
ed. Truth, such as is necessary to the regulation 
of life, is always found where it is honestly sought. 
Change of place is no ^natural cause of the increas© 
of piety, for it inevitably produces dissipation of 
mind. Yet, since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actioris have been performed, and 
return with stronger impressions of the event, cu» 
riosity of the same kind may naturally dispose us 
to view that country whence our religion had its 
beginning ; and I believe no man surveys those 
awful scenes without some confirmation of holy 
resolutions. That the Supreme Being may be 
moxt easily propitiated in one plaqe than in an^ 
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Other, is the dream of idle superstition ; but that 
some places may operate upon our own minds ia 
an uncommon manner, is an opinion which hourly 
experience will justify. He who supposes that hig 
vices may be more successfully combated in Pale- 
Itine, will, perhaps, find himself mistaken, yet he 
may go thither without folly: he who thinks they 
will be more freely pardoned, dishonours at once 
his reason and religion." 

** These," said the prince, " are European distinc-* 
tions. I will consider them another time. What 
have you found to be the effect of knowledge ? Are 
those nations happier than we ?" 

** There is so much infelicity," said the poet, "in 
the world, that scarce any man has leisure from hi* 
own distresses to estimate the comparative happi* 
ness of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the 
means of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural 
desire which every mind feels of increasing its 
ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, by which no- 
thing can be produced : it is a vacuity in which 
the soul sits motionless and torpid for want of at- 
traction : and, without knowing why, we always 
rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we forget* 
I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if nothing 
counteracts the natural consequence of learning, we 
grow more happy as our minds take a wider range* 
" In enumerating the particular comforts of life. 
We shall find many advantages on tlie side of the Eu- 
ropeans. They cure wounds and diseases with which 
We languish and perish^ We sufi^er inclemencies of 
weather which they can obviate. They have engines V 
for the dispatch of many laborious works, which 
we must perform by manual vcvd>^\x^ . *^\k<Ktt'^ 
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such communication between distant places, that 
one friend can hardly be said to be absent from 
another. Their policy /emoves all publick incon- 
vcniencies : they have roads cut though their moun* 
tains, and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if 
we descend to the privacies of life, their habitations 
are more commodious, and their possessions are 
more secure." 

" They are surely happy," said the prince, "who 
have all these conveniencies, of which I envy none 
8o much as the facility with which separated friends 
interchange their thoughts." 

" The Europeans," answered Imlac, " are less 
unhappy than we, but they are not happy. Human 
life is every where a state in which much is to be 
endured, and little to be enjoyed." 



"<p^ 



CHAP. xn. 

THE STORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

** I AM not yet willing," said the prince, "to sup- 
pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed 
to mortals ; nor can believe but that, if I had the 
choice of life, I should be able to fill every day 
with pleasure. I would injure no man, and 
should provoke no resentment : I would relieve 
every distress, and should enjoy the benedictions 
of gratitude. I would chuse my friends among 
the wise, and my wife among the virtuous ; and 
therefore should be in no danger from treachery or 
Unkindness. My children shouldi by my care. 
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be learned and pious, and would repay to my age 
what their childhood had received. What would 
dare to molest him who might call on every side to 
thousands enriched by his bounty, or assisted by 
his powar ? And why should not life glide quietly 
away in the soft reciprocation of protection and 
reverence ? All this may be done without the 
help of European refinements, which appear by 
their effects to be rather specious than useful. 
Let us leave them, and pursue our journey,'* 

** From Palestine," said Imlac, *• I passed 
through many regions of Asia ; in the more civil- 
ized kingdoms as a trader, and among the barba- 
rians of the mountains as a pilgrim. At last I be- 
gan to long for my native country, that I might 
repose, after my travels and fatigues, in the places 
where I had spent my earliest years, and gladden 
my old companions with the recital of my adven- 
tures. Often did I figure to myself those with 
whom I had sported away the gay hours of dawn- 
ing life, sitting round me in its evening, wondering 
at my tales, and listening to my counsels. 

" When this thought had taken possession of 
my mind, I considered every moment as wasted 
which did not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I 
liastened into Egypt, and notwithstanding my im- 
patience, was detained ten months in the contem« 
plation of its ancient magnificence, and in inquiries 
after the remains of its ancient learning. I found 
in Cairo a mixture of all nations ; some brought 
thither by the love of knowledge, some by the 
hope of gain, and many by the desire of living af- 
ter their own manner without observation, and of 
lying hid in the obscurity of mulXiXuAa^ • i<5\ vft»%. 

Vol, III. ^ 
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city, populous as Cairo, it is possible to obtain at 
the same time the gratificatiops of society, and the 
secrecy of solitude. 

** From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embark- 
ed on the Red Sea, passing along the coast till I 
arrived at the port from which I had departed 
twenty years before. Here I joined n^yself to a 
caravan, and re-entered my native country. 

" I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen^ 
and the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope tliat my father, whatever value he 
had set upon riches, would own with gladness and 
pride a son who was able to add to the felicity and 
honour of the nation. But I was soon convinced 
that my thoughts were vain. My father had been 
dead fourteen years, having divided his wealth 
among my brothers, who were removed to some 
other provinces. Of my companions the greater 
part were in the grave ; of the rest, some could 
with difficulty remember me, and some considered 
me as one corrupted by foreign manners. 

** A man used to vicissitudes is not easily de- 
jected. I forgot, after a time^ my disappoint- 
ment, and endeavoured to recommend myself ta 
the nobles of the kingdom ; they admitted me to 
their tables, heard my story, and dismissed me. I 
opened a school, and was prohibited to teach. I 
then resolved to sit down in the quiet of domestick 
life, and addressed a lady that was fond of my con- 
versation, but rejected my suit because my father 
was a merchant. 

** Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses, 
T resolved to hide myself for ever from the world, 
and depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of 
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'Otbei'S. I waited for the time when the gate of 
the Happy Valley should open, that I might bid 
farewell to hope and fear : the day came ; my per- 
formance was distinguished with favour, and I re- 
signed myself with joy to perpetual confinement/* 

** Hast thou here found happiness at last ?'* 
said Rasselas. " Tell me without reserve ; art 
ihou content with thy condition ? or, dost thott 
wish to be agan wandering and inquiring \ AIL 
the inhabitants of this valley celebrate their lot, 
^nd at the annual visit of the emperor, invite 
others to partake of their felicity.'* 

" Great prince," said Imlac, " I shall speak 
the truth ; I know not one of all your attendant* 
who does not lament the hour when he entered 
this retreat. J am less unhappy than the rest, be- 
cause I have a mind replete with images, which I 
can vary and combine at pleasure. I can amuse 
my solitude Ijy the renovation of the knowledge 
which begins to fade from my memory, and by 
recollection of the accidents of my past life. Yet 
-all this ends in the sorrowful consideration, that 
my acquirements are now useless, and that none of 
my pleasures can be again enjoyed. The restf 
whose minds have no impression but of the pre- 
sent moment, are either corroded by malignant 
passions, or sit stupid in the gloom of perpetual 
vacancy." 

" What passions can infest those,** said the 
prince, ** who have no rivals ? We are in a place 
where impotence precludes ms^ce, and where all 
lenvy is repressed by community of enjoyments." 

" There may be community,** said Imlac, " of 
jaoaterial possessions, but there caa n^^^x V^^ c^xsai^ 
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jnunity of love or of esteem. It must happen 
that one will please more than another ; he that 
knotvs himself despised will always be envious ^ 
and still more envious and malevolent, if he is con- 
demned to live in the presence of those who des- 
pise him. The invitations, by which they allure 
others to a state which they feel to be wretched, 
proceed from the natural malignity of hopeless 
misery. They are weary of themselves, and of 
each other, and expect to find relief in new com- 
panions. They envy the liberty which their foMy 
has forfeited, and would gladly see all mankind im- 
prisoned like themselves. 

** From this crime, however, I am wholly free* 
No man can say that he is wretched by my per- 
suasion. I look with pity on the crowds who ^e 
annually soliciting admission to captivity, and wish 
that it were lawful for me to warn them of their 
danger." 

" My dear Imlac," said the prince, " T will 
open to thee my whole heart. I have long medi- 
tated an escape from the Happy Valley. I have 
examined the mountains on every side, but find 
myself insuperably barred : teach me the way to 
break my prison ; thou shah be the companion of 
my flight, the guide of my rambles, the partner of 
my fortune, and my sole director in the choice of 

life." 

" Sir," answered the poet, ** your escape will 
be difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent 
your curiosity. The world, which you figure to 
yourself smooth and quiet as the lake in the Valley, 
you will find a sea foaming with tempests, and 
boiling with whirlpools : you will be sometime* 
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tnrerwhelmed by the waves of violence, and some- 
times dashed against the rocks of treachery. 
Amidst wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxi- 
eties, you will v^rish a thousand times for these 
-seats of quiet, and wilHngly quit hope to be free 
from fear.** 

" Do not seek to deter me from my purpose,** 
said the prince. •* I am impatient to see what 
thou hast seen ; and, since thou art thyself weary 
of the Valley, it is evident, that thy former state 
was better than this. Whatever be the conse- 
quence of my experiment, I am resolved to judge, 
with mine own eyes, of the various conditions of 
men, and then to make deliberately my choice of 
life." 

" I am afraid,*' said Imlac, "•* you are hindered 
by stronger restraints than my persuasions ^ yet, if 
your determination is fixed, I do not counsel you 
to despair. Few things are impossible to diligence 
and &kiU.'' 



CHAP. KIIL 

HASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAPE. 

1 HE prince now dismissed his favourite to restj 
but the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 
his mind with perturbation. He revolved all that 
he had heard, and prepared innumerable questions 
for the uwrning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. He 
}aad a friend to whom he co\Ad '\Kag^ccV,\v\^^<^^^^^p>5^ 

zs 
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and whose experience could assist him in his dc" 
signs. His heart was no longer condemned to 
swell with silent vexation. He thought that 
even the Happy Valley might be endured with such 
a companion, and that if they could range the 
world together, he should have nothing further ta 
desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to converse without the notice of the 
rest. The prince, whose thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he passed by the gate said, with a 
countenance of sorrow, " Why art thou so strong, 
ind why is man so weak ?" 

** Man is not weak," answered his companion ; 
•* knowledge is more than equivalent to force. 
The master of mechanicks laughs at strength. I 
can burst the gate, but cannot do it secretly. 
Some other expedient must be tried.*' 

As they were walking on the side of the moun- 
tain, they observed that the conies, which the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken shelter 
among the bushes, and formed holes behind them,, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. ** It has been 
the opinion of antiquity,'* said Imlac, ** that hu- 
man reason borrowed many arts from the instinct 
of animals ; let us, therefore, not think ourselves 
degraded by learning from the coney. We may 
escape by piercing the mountain in the same di- 
rection. We will begin where the summit hangs 
over the middle part, and labour upward till we 
shall issue up beyond the prominence." 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this pro- 
posal, sparkled with joy. The execution was easy> 
9ud the success certain* 
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No time was now lost. They hastened early 
in the morning to chuse a place proper for their 
mine. They clambered with great fatigue among 
crags and brambles, and returned without having 
discovered any part that favoured their design. 
The second and the third day were spent in the 
same manner and with the same frustration. But^ 
on the fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed 
by a thicket, where they resolved to make their 
experiment. > 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagerness than vigour. 
They were presently exhausted by their efibrtSy 
and sat down to pant upon the grass. The prince, 
for a moment, appeared to be discouraged. ** Sir,*' 
said his companion, ^* practice will enable us to 
continue our labour for a longer time 5 mark, how- 
ever, how far we have advanced, and you will find 
that our toil will some time have an e^pd. Great 
works are performed, not by strength, but perse- 
verance : yonder palace was raised by single stones, 
yet you see its height and spaciousness. He that 
shall walk with vigour three hours a day, will pass 
in seven years a space equal to the circumference 
of the globe." 

They returned to their work day after day, and, 
in a short time, found a fissure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pass far with very little obstruc- 
tion. This Rasselas considered as a good omen. 
" Do not disturb your mind," said Indac, ** with 
other hopes or fears than reason may suggest : if 
you are pleased with prognostics of good, you will 
be terrified likewise with tokens of evil, and your 
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whole life will be a prey to superstition. Whatever 
facilitates our work is more than an omen, it is a 
•cause of success. This is one of those pleasing 
Surprises which often happen to active resolution. 
Many things difficult to design prove easy to per- 
formance." 



CHAP. XIV, 



HAS^E^tAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEX- 
PECTED VISIT. 

1 HE Y^ had now wrought their way to the mid- 
dle» and solaced their toil with the approach of li- 
berty, when the prince, coming down to refresh 
himself with air, found his sister Nekayah standing 
before the mouth of the cavity. He started and 
stood confused, afraid to tell his design, and yet 
hopeless to conceal it. A few moments deter- 
mined him to repose on her fidelity, and secure 
her secrecy by a declaration without reserve. 

** Do not imagine,^' said the princess, " that I 
came hither as a spy : I had long observed from 
my window, that you and Imlac directed your 
walk every day towards the same point, but I did 
not suppose you had any better reason for the 
preference than .a cooler shade or more fragrant 
bank ; nor followed you with any other design 
than to partake of your conversation. Since then 
not suspicion but fondness has detected you, let me 
not lose the advantage of my discovery. I am 
equally weary of confinement with yourself, and 
i2ot less desirous of knowing what is done or suf« 
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fered in the world. Permit me to fly with you 
from this tasteless tranquillity, which will yet grow 
more loathsome when you have left me. You may 
deny me to accompany you, but cannot hinder me 
from following." 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other 
sisters, had no inclination to refuse her request, and 
grieved that he had lost an opportunity of shewing 
his confidence by a voluntary communication. It 
was therefore agreed that she should leave the Val- 
ley with them ; and that, in the mean time, she 
should watch, lest any other straggler should, by 
chance or curiosity, follow them to the mountain. 

At length their labour ^as at an end; they saw 
light beyond the prominence, and, issuing to the 
top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a nar- 
row current, vrandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, antici- 
pated all the pleasures of travel, and in thought 
was already transported beyond his father's domi- 
nions. Imlac, though very joyful at his escape, 
had less expectation of pleasure in the world, which 
he had before tried, and of which he had been 
weary. 

Rasselas was so much delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not soon be persuaded to re- 
turn into the Valley. He informed his sister that 
the way was open, and that nothing now remain- 
ed but to prepare for their departure. 



\ 
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CHAP. XV. 

THB PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE TALLKY^ 
AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 

J. HE pribce and princess had jewels sufficient to 
make them rich whenever they caitie into a place 
of commerce, which, by Imlac's direction, they 
hid in their clothes, and, on the night of the next 
full moon, all left the valley. The princess was 
feUowed only by a single favourite, who did not 
know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began 
to go dx>wn on the other side. The princess and 
her maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
Seeing nothing to bound their prospect, consider- 
ed themselves as in danger of being lost in a 
ilreary vacuity. They stopped and trembled. 
*' I am almost afraid," said the princess, " to be- 
gin a journey of which I cannot perceive an end, 
^nd to venture into this immense plain, where I 
may be approached on every side by men whom I 
never saw.'* The prince felt nearly the same emo- 
tions, though he thought it more manly to conceal 
them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged 
them to proceed ; but the princess continued irre- 
solute till she had been imperceptibly drawn for- 
ward too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds ia 
the field, who set milk and fruits before them. 
The princess wondered that she did not see a pa- 
lace ready for her reception, and a table spread with 
delicacies; but^ being faint and hungry, she drank 
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the milk and eat the fruits, and thought them of a 
higher flavour than the products of the Valley. 

They travelled forward by eaay journies, being 
all unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and know-* 
ing, that though they might be misse4, they coul4 
not be pursued. In a few days they came into ^ 
more populous region, where Imlac was diverted 
with the admiration which his companions express- 
ed at the diversity of manners, stations, and em- 
ployments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon 
them the suspicion of having any thing to conceal^, 
yet the prince, wherever he came, expected to be 
obeyed, and the princess was frighted, because 
those that came into her presence did not prostrate 
themselves before her, Imlac was forced to ob- 
serve them with great vigilance, lest they eliould 
betray their rank by their unusual behaviour, and 
detained them several weeks in the first village, tQ 
accustom them to the sight of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught ta 
understand that they had for a time laid aside 
their dignity, and were to expect only such regard 
as liberality and courtesy could procure. And 
Imlac having, by many admonitions, prepared them 
to endure the tumults of a port, and the rugged- 
ness of the commercial race, brought them down 
to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every thing 
was new, were gratified equally at all places, and 
therefore remained for some months at the port 
without any inclination to pass further, Imlac 
was content with, their stay, because he did not 
think it safe to expose them, uapi^cte^^ \w nSws. 
world, tp the hazards of a foiei^ coutvVrj* 
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At last lie began to fear lest they should be dis» 
covered, and proposed to fix a day for their de- 
parture.. They had no pretensions to judge for 
themselves, and referred the whole scheme to his 
difection. He therefore took passage in a ship to 
Suez ; and, when the time came, with great di£R* 
culty prevailed on the princess to enter the vessel. 
They had a quick and prosperous voyage, and 
from Suez travelled by land to Cairo. 



CHAP. XVI. 



THEY ENTER CAIRO, AN0 FIND EVEI^Y MAN 

HAPPY. 

As they approached the city, which filled the 
itrangers with astonishment, " This,*' said Imlac 
to the prince, " is the place where travellers and 
merchants assemble from all the corners of the 
earth. You will here find men of every character, 
and every occupation. Commerce is here honour- 
able : I will act as a merchant, and you shall live 
as strangers, who have no other end of travel than 
curiosity ; it will soon be observed that we are 
rich ; our reputation will procure us access to all 
^hom we shall desire to know ; you will see all 
the conditions of humanity, and enable yourself 
at leisure to make your choice of life. 

They now entered the town, stunned by the 
noise, and offended by the crowds. Instruction 
had not yet so prevailed over habit, but that they 
wondered to see themselves pass undistinguished 
along the street, and met by the lowest of the 

% 
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people i)rithout reverence or notice. The princest 
could not at first bear the thought of being levelled 
with the vulgar, ^nd, for some days, continued in 
her chamber, w^here she was served by her favourite 
Pekuah as in the palace of the Valley. 

Imlac, who understood tra£Eck, sold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a house, which he 
adorned with, such magnificence, that he was im- 
mediately considered as a merchant of great wealth. 
His politeness attracted many acquaintance, and 
his generosity made him courted by many depend- 
ents, His table was crowded by men of every 
nation, who all admired his knowledge, and soli- 
cited his favour. His companions, not being able 
to mix in the conversation, could make no disco- 
veiy of their ignorance or surprise, and were gra- 
dually initiated in the world ^s they gained know- 
ledge of the language. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been 
taught the use and nature of money*; but the la- 
dies could not, for a long time, (roniprehend what 
the merchants did with small pieces of gold and 
silver, or why things of so little use should be re- 
ceived as equivalent to the necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while Im- 
lac was preparing to set before them the various 
ranks and conditions of mankind. He grew ac« 
acquainted with all who had any thing uncommon 
in their fortune or conduct. He frequented the 
voluptuous and the frugal, the idle and the busy^ 
the merchants and the men of learning. 

The prince being now able to converse with 
fluency, and having learned the caution necessary 
to be observed in his intercourse with! ^U^xv^x^H 

Vol. IIL A a 
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began to accompany Imlac to places of resorty amd 
to enter into all assemblies^ that he might make hip 
choice of life. 

For some time he thought choice needless, be- 
cause all appeared to him equally happy. Where- 
ever he went he met gaiety and kindness, and 
heard the song of joy or the laugh of carelessness. 
He began to believe that the world overflowred 
with universal plenty, and that nothing was with- 
held either from want or merit ; that every hand 
phowered liberality, and every heart melted with 
benevolence ; ** and who then,'* says he,.'* will be 
suffered to be wretched ?" 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and was 
unwilling to crush the hope of inexperience, till 
one day, having sat a while silent, " I know not," 
eaid the prince," " what can be the reason that I 
am more unhappy than any of our friends, I sec 
them perpetually and unalterably cheerful, but 
feel my own miiid restless and uneasy. I am un- 
satisfied with those pleasures which I seem most to 
court ; I live in the crowds of jollity, not so much 
to enjoy company as to shun myself, and am only 
loud and merry to conceal my sadness." 

" Every inan," said Imlac, ** may, by examining 
his own mind, guess what passes in the minds of 
others : when you feel that your own gaiety i» 
counterfeit, it may justly lead you to suspect that 
of your companions not to be sincere. Envy is 
commonly reciprocal. We are long before we are 
con vi. iced that happiness is never to be found, 
and each believes it possessed by others, to keep 
alive the hope of obtaining it for himself. In tlie 
assembly, where you passed the last night, thei-e 
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appeared such sprightliness of air, and volatility 
of fancy, as might have suited beings of an higher 
order, formed to inhabit serener regions, inaccessi- 
fcle to care or sorrow: yet, believe !rie> prince, 
there was not one who did ndt dredd the moment 
when solitude should deHver him to the tyranny of 
reflection.** 

" This,'* said the prince, " may be true of 
others, since it is trUe of me ; yet, whatever be the 
general infelicity of man, one condition is mofref 
happy than another, and wisdom surely directs iW 
to take the least evil in the choice of life," 

** The causes of good and evil," answered Im- 
lac, ** are so various and uncertain, so often entangled 
with each other, so diversified by various relations^ 
and so much subject to accidents which cannot be 
foreseen, that he who would fix his condition upon 
inContestible reasons of preference, must live and 
die inquiring and deliberating.'* 

** But surely," said Rasselas, •* the wls^ men^ 
to whom we listen with reverence and wdnder, 
chose that mode of life for themselves which they 
thought most likely to make them happy.*' 

** Very few," said th6 poet, " live by choice. 
Every man is placed in his present cohaition by 
causes which acted without hia foresight, ind,with 
which he did not always willingly co-operate ; 
and therefore you will rarely meet one who ooeS not 
think the lot of his neighbour better than his own .*' 

** I am pleased to think," said the prince, " that 
my birth has given me at least one advantage over 
others, by enabling me to determine for myself. I 
have here the world before me ; I will review it at 
leisure : surely happiness is 80tiicvA\ext XoXi'^Wx^^^ 

Aa2 
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CHAP. XVII. 



THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 



t 
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XvASSELAS rose next day, and resolved tol>e- 
in his experiments upon life. ** Youth,*' cried 
e, " is the time of gladness : I will join myself 
to the young men, whose only business is to grati- 
fy their desires, and whose time is all spent in a 
•uccession of enjoyments.** 

To such societies he was readily admitted, but a 
few days brought him back weary and disgusted* 
Their mirth was without images ; their laughter 
without motive ; their pleasures were gross and 
sensual, in which the mind had no part ; theii' 
conduct was at once wild and mean ; they laughed 
at order and at law, but the frown of power de- 
jected, and the eye of wisdom abashed them* 

The prince soon concluded, that he should never 
be happy in a course of life of which he was 
ashamed. He thought it unsuitable to a reason- 
able being to act without a plan, and to be sad or 
cheerful only by chance. ** Happiness,*' said he, 
** must be something solid and permanent, without 
fear and without uncertainty.'* 

But his young companions had gained so much 
of his regard by their frankness arid courtesy, that 
he could not leave them without warning and re- 
monstrance. " My friends," said he, •* I have 
seriously considered our manners and our prospects, 
and find that we have mistaken our own interest* 
The first years of man must make provision for 
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the la^t. He that never thinks never can be wise.- 
Perpetual levity must end in ignorance ; and in- 
temperance, though it may fire the spirits for ah 
hour, will make fife short or miserable. Let us 
consider that youth is of no long duration, and 
that in maturer age, when the enchantments of 
fency shall cease, and phantoms of defight dance 
no more about us, we shall have no comforts but 
the esteem of wise men, and the means of doing 
good. Let us, therefore, stop, while to stop is in 
our power : let us live as men who are some time 
to grow old, and to whom it will be the most dread- 
ful of all evils to count their past years by follies^ 
and to be reniinded of their former luxuriance of 
health only by the maladies which riot has pro- 
duced." 

They stared a while in silence one upon another, 
and at last drove him away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were jiist, 
and his intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient to 
support him against the horror of derision. But 
he recovered his tranquillity, and pursued his 
search. 



CHAP. xvni. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE AND HAP<*Y MAN* 

As he was one day walking in the street, he saw 
a spacious building, which all were, by the open 
doors, invited to enter : he followed 1\xr ^Xx^-ixft.^ 

Aa3 
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people^- and found it a hall or school of declanuK 
tioHi in which professors read lectures to their au« 
ditory. He fixed his eye upon a sage raised aboVe 
the rest, who discoursed with great energy on the 
government of the passions. His look was vene- 
rablci his action graceful, his pronunciation clear, 
and his diction elegant. He shewed, with great 
strength of sentiment, and variety of illustration^ 
that human nature is degraded and debased, when 
the lower faculties predominate over the higher ; 
that when fancy, the parent of passion, usurps the 
dominion of the mind, nothing ensues but the na- 
tural effect of unlawful government, perturbation 
and confusion ; that she betrays the fortresses of 
the intellect to rebels, and excites her children to 
sedition against reason, their lawful sovereign. He 
compared reason to the sun, of which the light i^ 
constant, uniform, and lasting; and fancy to a 
meteor, of bright but transitory lustre, irregular* 
in its motion, and delusive in its direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts 
given from time to time for the conquest of passion, 
and displayed the happiness of those who had ob-' 
tained the important victory, after which man ii» 
no longer the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope ^ 
is no more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, 
emafculated by tenderness, or depressed by grief; 
but walks on calmly through the tumults or priva-* 
cies of life, as the sun pursues alike his course 
through the calm or the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
moveable by pain or pleasure, who looked with 
. indifference on those modes or accidents to which 
L the vulgar give the names of good and evil. He 
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exhorted his hearers to lay aside their prejudices, 
and arm themselves against the shafts of malice or 
misfortune, by invulnerable patience, concluding, 
that this state only was happiness,' and that thi? 
happiness was in every one's power. 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration due. 
to the instructions of a superior being, and, wait- 
ing for him at the door, humbly implored the liber- 
ty of visiting so great a master of true wisdom. 
The lecturer hesitated a moment, when Rasselag 
put a purse of gold into his hand, which he re- 
ceived with a mixture of joy and wonder. 

** I have found," said the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, " a man who can teach all that is neces-* 
safy to be known, who, from the unshaken throne 
of rational fortitude, looks down on the scenes o( 
life changing beneath him. He speaks, and at-' 
tention watches his lips. He reasons, and convic- 
tion closes his periods. This man shall be my 
future guide : I will learn his doctrines, and imi- 
tate his hfe.'* 

" Be not too hasty,'* said Imlac, *• to trust, or 
to admire, the teachers of morality : they discourse 
like angels, but they live like men." 

Rasselasj who could not conceive how any man 
could reason so forcibly without feehng the co- 
gency of his own arguments, paid his visit in a few 
days, and was denied admission. He had now" 
learned the power of money, and made his way by 
a piece of gold to the inner apartment, where he 
found the philosopher in a room half darkened, 
with his eyes misty, and his face pale. " Sir," 
said he, " you are come at a time when all human 
friendship is useless; what I suffer cic(vw^\.\^^x^- 
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medied, what I have lost cannot be supplied. My 
daughter, my only daughter, from whose tender- 
ness I expected all the comforts of my age, died 
last night of a fever. My views, my purposes, 
my hopes are at an end : I am now a lonely hting 
disunited from society.'* 

" Sir," said the prince, " mortality is an event 
by which a wise man can never be surprised: we 
know that death is always near, and it should there- 
fore alvrays be expected." " Young man," an- 
swered the philosopher, " you speak Hke one that 
has never felt the pangs of separation.'* ** Have 
you then forgot the precepts," said Rasselas» 
** which you so powerfully enforced ? Has wisdom 
no strength to arm the heart against cajamity? 
Co^isider, that external things are naturally variable, 
but truth and reason are always the same." " What 
comfort," said the mourner, ** can truth and 
reason afford me? of what effect are they now^ 
but to tell me, that my daughter, will not be re- 
stored ?" 

The prince, whose humanity would Rot suffer him 
to insult misery with reproof, went away convinced 
of the emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the ineffi* 
cacy of polished periods and studied sentences. 



CHAP. XIX. 

A GLIMPSE OF PASTORAL LIFE. 

XIE was still eager upon the same inquiry; and 

having heard of a hermit, that lived near the lowest 

cataract of the Nile, and fiSV^d \)afc ^V^^ ^^wssiXt^ 
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with the fame of his sanctity, resolved to visit his 
retreat and inquire whether that felicity which pub- 
lick life could not alFord> was to be found in soli* 
tude ; and whether a man whose age and virtue 
made him venerable, could teach any peculiar art 
of shunning evils, or enduring them. 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accompany him, 
and^ after the necessary preparations, they began 
their journey. Their way lay through the fields, 
where shepherds tended their flocks, and the Iambs 
were playing upon the pasture. " This," said 
the poet, " is the life which has been often cele* 
brated for its innocence and quiet ; let us pass the 
heat of the day among the shepherds^ tents, and 
know whether all our searches are not to termi- 
nate in pastoral simplicity.** 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced 
the shepherds, by small presents and familiar ques- 
tions, to tell their opinion of their own state : they 
were so rude and ignorant, so little able to com- 
pare the good w^ih the evil of the occupation, and 
so indistinct urtheir narrative and description, that ^ 
very Httle cOuld be learned from them. But it 
was evident that their hearts were cankered with 
discontent ; that they considered themselves as con-;, 
demncd to labour for the luxury of the rich, and 
looked up with stupid malevolence toward those 
that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that 
she wotdd never suffer these envious savages to be 
her companions, and that she should not soon bd 
desirous of seeing any more specimens of rustick 
happiness; but could not beHeve that all the ac- 
counts of primeval pleasures were fabulous; and 
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was yet in doubt, whether life had any thing that 
could be justly preferred to the placid gratifica- 
tions of fields and woods. She hoped that the 
time would come, when, with a few virtuous and 
elegant companions, she should gather flowers 
planted by. her own hand, fondle the lambs of her 
own ewe, and listen, without care, among brooks 
and breezes, to one of her maidens reading in the 
shade. 



CHAP. XX. 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

UN the next day they continued their journey, 
till the heat compelled them to look round for 
shelter. At a small distance they saw a thick 
wood, which they no sooner entered than they per- 
ceived that they were approaching the habitations 
of men. The shrubs wei-e diligentlj^ cut away to 
open walks where the shades were darkest; the 
boughs of opposite trees were artificially inter- 
woven ; seats of flowery turf were raised in vacant 
spaces, and a rivulet, that wantoned along the side 
of a winding path, had its banks sometimes open- 
ed into small basons, and its streams sometimes 
obstructed by little mounds of stone, heaped to- 
gether to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delight- 
ed with such unexpected accommodations, and en- 
tertained each other with conjecturing what, or 
^ho, be could be, that, in those rude and unfre- 
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quented regioDB, had leisure and art for such harm* 
less luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of mu«- 
sick, and saw youths and virgins dancing in the 
grove ; and, going still further, beheld a stately 
palace built upon a hill surrounded with woods. 
The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to 
enter, and the master welcomed them Uke a man 
liberal and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to 
discern that they were no common guests, and 
spread his table with magnificence. The elo- 
quence of Imlac caught his attention, and the lofty 
courtesy of the princess excited his respect. When 
they offered to depart he entreated their stay, and 
i^s the next day still more unwilling to dismiss 
them than before. They were easily persuad- 
ed to stop, and civility grew up in time to freedom 
and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domesticks cheer- 
ful, and all the face of nature smiling round the 
place, and could not forbear to hope that he should 
find here what he was seeking; but when he wai 
congratulating the master upon his possessions, he 
answered with a sigh. ** My condition has indeed 
the appearance of happiness, but appearances are 
delusive. My prosperity puts my fife in danger; 
the Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only 
by my wealth and popularity. I have been hi- 
therto protected against him by the princes of the 
country; but as the favour of the great is uncer- 
tain, I know not how soon my defenders may be 
persuaded to share the plunder with the Bassa. I 
have sent my treasures into a dUta>^^ <i^>^^Vr5^^ -asA^ 
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upon the first alarm, am prepared to follow them^ 
Then will my enemies riot in my mansion, and en* 
joy the gardens which I have planted.'* 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and 
deprecating his exile: and the princess was so 
much disturbed with the tumult of grief and in- 
dignation, that she retired to her apartment. 
They continued with their kind inviter a few day^ 
longer, and then went for^vard to find the hermit. 
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CHAP. XXL 



THE HAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE. THE HERMIT^S 

HISTORY. 

1 HEY came on the third day, by the direction 
of the peasants, to the hermit's cell: it was a cavern 
in the side of a mountain, over-shadowed with 
palm-trees ; at such a distance from the cataract, 
that nothing more was heard than a gentle uniform 
murmur, such as composed the mind to pensive 
meditation, especially when it was assisted by the 
wind whistling among the branches. The first 
rude essay of nature had been so much improved 
by human labour, that the cave contained several 
apartments appropriated to different uses, and often 
afforded lodging to travellers, whom darkness or 
tempests happened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to cnr 
joy the coolness of the evening. On one side lay 
a book with pens and papers, on the other me* 
chaiucal instruments of various kinds. As they ap- 
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proached him unregarded, the princess observed 
that he had not the countenance of a man that had 
found, or could teach the way to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, which he 
repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms 
of courts. ** My children," said he, " if you 
have lost your way, you shall be willingly sup- 
plied with such conveniencies for the night as thia 
cavern will afford. I have all that nature re- 
quires, and you will not expect delicacies in a her- 
mit's cell." 

They thanked him, and entering, were pleased 
with the neatness and regularity of the place. The 
hermit set flejih and wine before them, though he 
fed only upon fruits and water. His discourse 
was cheerful without levity, and pious without en- 
thusiasm. »He soon gained the esteem of his 
guests, and the princess repented of her hasty 
censure. 

At last Imlac began thus; *' I do not now 
wonder that your reputation is so far extended; 
we have heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and came 
hither to implore your direction for this young 
man and maiden in the choice of life J* 

" To him that lives well," answered the her* 
mit, " every form of life is good ; nor can I give 
any other rule for choice, than to remove from all 
apparent evil." 

" He will remove most certainly from evil,** 
said the prince, *• who shall devote himself to that 
solitude which you have recommended, by your 
example." 

** I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude,** 
said the hermit, << but have no desist 0\aX \k^ ^^lo^ 
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ample should gain any imitators. In my youth I 
professed arms, and was raised by degrees to the 
highest military rank. I have traversed wide 
countries at the head of my troops, and seen many 
battles and sieges. At last, being disgusted by 
the preferments of a younger officer, and feeling 
that my vigour was beginning to decay, I was re- 
solved to close my life in peace, having found the 
world full of snares, discord, and misery. I had 
once escaped from the pursuit of the enemy by the 
shelter of this cavern, and therefore chose it for 
my final residence, I employed artificers to form 
it into chambers, and stored it with all that I was 
likely to want. 

" For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, being delighted with the fludden change of 
the noise and hurry of war to stillnes and repose. 
When the pleasure of novelty went away, I em- 
ployed my hours in examining the plants which 
grow in the valley, and the minerals which I col- 
lected from the rocks. But that inquiry is now 
grown tasteless and irksome. I have been for some ' 
time unsettled and distracted : my mind is disturb- 
ed with a thousand perplexities of doubt, and va- 
nities of imagination, which hourly prevail upon 
me, because I have no opportunities of relaxation 
or diversion. I am sometimes ashamed to think 
that I could not secure myself from vice, but by 
retiring from the exercise of virtue, and begin to 
suspect that I was rather impelled by resentment, 
than led by devotion, into solitude. My fancy 
riots in scenes of folly, and I lament that I have 
lost so much, and have gained so little* In «oli- 
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tude, if I escape the example of bad men, I want 
likewise the counsel and conversation of the good. 

** I have been long comparing the evils with the 
advantages of society, and resolve to return into 
the world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man 
thrill be certainly miserable, but not certainly de- 
vout." 

They heard his resolution with surprize, but af- 
ter a short pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. 
He dug up a considerable treasure which he had 
hid among the rocks, and accompanied them to 
the city, on which, as he approached it, he gazed 
with rapture. 



CHAP. xxn. 



THE HAPPINESS OF A LIFE LED ACC0R:1>IN« 

TO NATURE. 

AvASSELAS went often to an assembly of learn- 
ed men, who met at stated times to unbend their 
minds, and compare their opinions. Their man- 
ners were somewhat coarse, but their conversation 
was instructive, and their disputations acute, though 
sometimes toa violent, and often continued till nei- 
ther controvertist remembered upon what question 
they b^gan. Some faults were almost general 
among them : every one was desirous to dictate 
to the rest, and every one was pleased to hear the 
genius or knowledge of another depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his inter-, 
view with the hermit, and the wotv^^x m^'vCcv ^\iNK^ 
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he heard him censure a course of life which he ha<i 
^ deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed* 
The sentiments of the hearers were various. Some 
were of opinion, that the folly of his choice had 
been justly punished by condemnation to perpetual 
perseverance. One oi the youngest among them, 
with great vehemence, pronounced him a hypo- 
crite. Some talked of the right of society to the 
labour of individuals, and considered retirement as 
a desertion of duty. Others readily allowed, that 
there was a time when the claims of the publick 
were satisfied, and when a man might properly 
Sequester himself, to review his life, and purify his 
heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the nar- 
rative than the rest, thought it likely, that the 
hermit would, in a few years, go back to his re- 
treat, andj perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or 
death intercept him, return once more from his re- 
treat into the world: " For the hope of happiness,*' - 
said he, ** is so strongly impressed, that the long- 
est experience is not able to efface it. Of the pre-, 
sent state, whatever it be, we feel, and .are forced 
to confess, the misery ; yet, when the same state 
is again at a distance, imagination paints it as de- 
sirable. But the time will surely come, when de- 
sire wiH be no longer our torment, and no man 
shall be wretched but by his own fault." 

" This," said a philosopher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, " is the present 
condition of a wise man. The time is already 
come, when none are wretched but by their own 
fault. Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after 
happiness, which nature has kindly placed within 
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our reach. The way to be happy is to live accord- 
ing to nature, in obedience to that universal and un- 
alterable law with w^hich every heart is originally im- 
pressed ; which is not written on it by precept, but 
enprraven by destiny, not instilled by education, 
but infused at our nativity. He that lives accord- 
ing to nature will siifFer nothing from the delusions 
of hope, or importunities of desire : he will receive 
and reject with equability of temper ; and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately pre- 
scribe.. Other men may amuse themselves with 
subtle definitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let 
them learn to be wise by easier means : let them 
observe the hind of the forest, and the linnet of the 
grove: let them consider the life of animals, whose 
motions are regulated by instinct; they obey their 
guide, and are happy. Let us therefore, at length, 
cease to dispute, and learn to live ; throw away 
the incumbrance of precepts, which they who ut- 
ter theni with so much pride and pomp do not un- 
derstand, and carry with us this simple and intel- 
ligible maxim, That deviation from nature is devia- 
tion from happiness." 

When he had spoken, he looked round him with 
a placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of hit 
own beneficence. " Sir," said the prince, "^ith 
great modesty, *^ as T, like all the rest of mankind, 
am desirous of felicity, my closest attention has 
been fixed upon your discourse: I doubt not the 
truth of a position which a man so learned has so 
confidently advanced. Let me only know what 
it is to live according to nature." 

" When I find young men so humble and so 
docile," said the philosopher, ** 1 cacci ^'e.xv-^ \Jc:^^\%. 
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no information which my studies have enabled m€ 
to afford. To live according to nature, is to act 
always with due regard to the fitness arising from 
the relations and qualities of causes and effects ; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of 
Universal felicity ; to co-operate with the general 
disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things.'* 

The prince soon found that this was one of the 
sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent, 
and the philosopher, supposing him satisfied, and 
the rest vanquished, rose up and departed with 
the air of a man that had co-operated with the 
present system. 



CHAP. XXIII. 



THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE WORK OF OBSERVATION. 

RaSSELAS returned home full of reflectTons, 
doubtful how to direct his future steps. Of the 
way to happiness- he found the learned and simple 
equalU* ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he 
Dattefed himself that he had time remaining for 
, more experiments, and further inquiries. He com- 
municated to Imlac his observations and his doubts, 
but was answered by him with new doubts, and 
remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore 
discoursed more frequently and freely with his sis- 
ter, who had yet the same hope vnth himself, and 
always assisted him to give some reason why^ 
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though he had been hitherto frustrated, he might 
succeed at last. 

*^ We have hitherto,'*, said she, ** known but lit- 
tle of the world : we have never yet been either 
great or mean. In our own country, though we 
had royalty, we had no power, and in this we have 
not yet seen the privite recesses of domestick peace* 
Imlac favours not our search, lest we should in time 
find him mistaken* We will divide the task be- 
tween us : you shall try what is to be found in the 
splendour of dourtS) and I vidll range the shades of 
humbler life. Perhaps command and authority 
may be the supreme blessings, as they afford most 
opportunities of doing good: or, perhaps, what 
this world can give may be found in the modest 
habitations of middle fortune ; too low for great 
designs, and too high for penury and distress.'* 



CHAP. XXIV. 

THE I^RINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESS OF 
HIGH STATIONS. 

RaSSELAS applauded the design, and afipea.. 
ed next day vnth a splendid retinue at the court of 
the Bassa. He was soon distinguished for his mag- 
nificence, and admitted, as a prince whose curio- 
sity had brought him from distant countries, to aa 
intimacy /with the great officers, and frequent con- 
versation with the Bassa himself. 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the man 
must be pleased with his ovm conditio n^ whom. «ll 
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approached with reverence, and he&rd with obe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edicts 
to a whole kingdom. " There can be no plea- 
sure," said he, " equal to that of feeling at once 
the joy of thousands all made happy by wise ad- 
ministration. Yet, since, by the law of subordina- 
tion, this sublime delight can be in one nation but 
the lot of one, it is surely reasonable to think, that 
there^ is some satisfaction more popular and acces- 
sible, and that millions can hardly be subjected to 
the will of a single man, only to fill his particular 
breast with incommunicable content." 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found no solution of the difficulty. But as pre* 
sents and civilities gained him more familiarity, he 
found that almost every man who stood high in 
employment hated all tne rest, and was hated by 
them, and that their lives were a continual succes- 
sion of plots and detections, stratagems and escapes, 
faction and treachery. Many of those who sur- 
rounded the Bassa, were sent only to watch and 
report his conduct; every tongue was muttering 
censure, and every eye was searching for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the 
Bassa. was carried in chains to Constantinople, and 
his name was mentioned no more. 

" What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power ?" said Rasselas to his sister; " is it without 
any efficacy to good ? or, is the subordinate degree 
only dangerous, and the supreme safe and glorious ? 
Is the Sultan the only happy man in his dominions ? 
or, is the Sultan himself subject to the torments of 
suspicion, and the dread of enemies?" 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed^ 
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*rhe Sultan, that had advanced him, wai murder- 
ed by the Janisaries, and his successor had other 
views and different favourites. 



CHAP. XXV. 

TH^ PRINCESS PURSUES HER INQUIRY WITH 
MORE DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 

1 HE princess, in the mean time, insinuated her* 
self into many families ; for there are few doors, 
through which liberality, joined with good-humour, 
cannot find its way. The daughters of many 
houses were airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had 
been too long accustomed to the conversation of 
Imlac and her brotlier to be much pleased with 
childish levity, and prattle which had no meaning* 
She found their thoughts narrow, their wishes low, 
and their merriment often artificial. Their plea- 
sures, poor as they were, could not be preserved 
pure, but were' embittered by petty competitions 
and worthless emulation. They were always jea- 
lous of the beauty of each other ; of a quality to 
which solicitude can add nothing, and from which 
detraction can take nothing away* Many Were in 
love with triflers like themselves, and many fancied 
that they were in love when in truth they were 
only idle. Their affection was not fixed on sense 
or virtue, and therefore seldom ended but in vexa- 
tion. Their grief, however, like their joy, vras 
transient; every thing floated in their mind uncon- 
oected with the past or future, so that qtv& ^^\s% 
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easily- gave way to another^ as a second stone cast 
into th^ water effaces and confounds the circles of 
the first. 

With these girls she played as with inoffensive 
animals, and found them proud of her countenance, 
and weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, 
and her affability easily persuaded the hearts that 
were swelling with sorrow, to discharge their se- 
crets in her ear : and those whom hope flattered, 
or prosperity delighted, often courted her to par- 
take their pleasures* 

The princess and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private summer-house on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were sitting together, 
the princess cast her eyes upon the river that flow- 
ed before her. " Answer," said she, " great fa- 
ther of waters, thou that rollest thy floods through 
eighty nations, to the invocations of the daughter 
of thy native king. Tell me if thou waterest, 
tlirough all thy course, a single habitation from 
which thou dost not hear the murmurs of com- 
plaint ?" 

" You are then,** said Rasselas, ** not more 
succesful in private houses than I have been in 
courts." " I have, since the last partition of our 
provinces," said the princess, "enabled myself to 
enter familiarly into many families, v here there wa« 
the fairest shew of prosperity and peace, and know 
not one house that is not haunted by some fiiry 
that destroys their quiet. 

" I did not seek ease among the poor, because I 
concluded that there it could not be founds But 
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I saw many poor whom I supposed to live in afflir- 
ence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different ap- 
pearances: it is often concealed in splendour, and 
often in extravagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the rest : they support themselves by tempo- 
rary expedients, and every day is lost in contriv- 
ing for the morrow. 

" This, however, was an evil, which, though 
frequent, I saw with less pain, because I could re-- 
lieve it. Yet some have refused my bounties ; more 
offended with my quickness to detect their wants, 
than pleased with my readiness to succour them: 
and others, whose exigencies compelled them to 
admit my kindness, have never been able to forgive 
their benefactress. Many, however, have been 
sincerely grateful, without the ostentation of grati- 
tude, or the hope of other favours.** 



CHAP. XXVI. 

THE PRINCBSS CONTINUES HER REMARKS Vf09 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

JNEKAYAH perceiving her brother's attention 
fixed, proceeded in her nan*ative. 

" In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is commonly discord : if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewise 
is a little kingdom, torn with factions, and exposed 
to revolutions. An unpractised observer expects 
the love of parents and children to be cQ\3^^x)X'%ai^ 
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tqual ; but this kindness seldom continues beyond 
the years of infancy : in a short time the children 
become rivals to their parents. Benefits are allay- 
ed by reproaches, and gratitude debased by envy, 

<* Parents and children seldom act in concert : 
each child endeavours to appropriate the esteem or 
fondness of the parents, and the parents, with yet 
less temptation, betray each other to their chil- 
dren : thus some place their confidence in the fa- 
ther, and some in the mother, and by degrees the 
house is filled with artifices and feuds. 

" The opinions of children and parents, of the 
young and the old, are naturally opposite, by the 
contrary effects of hope and despondence, of ex- 
pectation and experience, without crime or folly 
on either side. The colours of life in youth and 
age appear different, as the face of nature in spring 
and winter. And how can children credit the as- 
sertions of parents, which their own eyes show 
them to be false ? 

** Few parents act in such a manner as much tc^ 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trusts Aj'holly to slow contrivance and 
gradual progression : the youth expects to force 
his way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The 
old man pays regard to riches, and the youth re-^ 
Terences virtue. The old man deifies prudence : 
the youth commits himself to magnanimity and 
chance. The young man who intends no ill, be- 
lieves that none is intended, and therefore acts 
with openness and candour : but his father, having 
suffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to suspect, 
and too often allured to practise it. Age looks 
"vrith anger on the temerity of youths and youtjk. 
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with contempt on the scrupulosity of age. Thui 
parents and children, for the greatest part> live on 
to love less and less : and, if those whom nature 
has thus closely united are the torments of each 
other, where shall we look for tenderness an4 con- 
solation ?'* 

*< Surely,** said the prince, " you must have 
been unfortuna4:e in your choice of acquaintance : 
i am unwilling to believe, that the most tender of 
all relations is thus impeded in its eSect$ bynatu* 
ral necessity.** 

** Domestick discord,'* answered she, " is not 
inevitably and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not 
easily avoided. We seldom see that a whole fa- 
mily is virtuous : the good and evil cannot well 
agree ; and the evil can yet less agree with one 
another : even the virtuous fall sometinies to va- 
riance, when their virtues are of different kinds, 
and tending to extremes. In general, those pa- 
rents have most reverence who most deserve it : 
for he that lives well cannot be despised. 

" Many other evilq' infest private life. Some 
are the slaves of servants whom they have trusted 
with their affairs. Some are kept in continual 
anxiety to the caprice of rich relations, whom they 
cannot please, and dare not offend. Some hus- 
bands are imperious, and some wives perverse : 
and, as it is always more easy to do evil than good, 
though the wisdom or virtue of one can very rarely 
make many happy, the folly or vice of one may 
often make many miserable." 

" If such be the general effect of marriage,'* 
said the prince, " I shall, for the future, think it 
dangerous to connect my intet^sV vd\Ju\!i!«X.^^'«^ 
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Other, lest I should be unhappy by my partner^a 
fault/' 

" I have met/' said the princess, " u^ith many 
who live single for that reason ; but I never found 
that their prudence ought to raise envy. They 
dream away .their time without friendship, without 
fondness, and are driven to rid themselves of the 
day, for whieh they have no use, by childish 
amusements; or vicious delights. They act as be- 
ings under th^ constant sense of some known infe- 
riority, that fills their minds with rancour, and their 
tongues with censure. They are peevish at home, 
^d malevolent abroad ; and, as the outlaws of hu- 
man nature, make h their business and their pleaf- 
ture to disturb thatf society which debars them from 
Its privileges. To five without feeling or exciting 
sympathy, to be fortunate without adding to the 
fehcity of others, or afflicted without tasting the 
balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than soUtude : 
it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind* 
Marriage has many pams, but celibacy has no plea- 
sures." 

*' What then is to be done ?" said Rasselas ; 
** the more we inquire, the less we can resolve. 
Surely he is most likely to please himself, that has 
no other inclination to regard/* 



CHAP. XXVII. 



. DISQUISITION UPON GREATNESS. 

L H£ conversation had a short pause, l^h&prince^ 
having considered his sister's observations, told her, 
that she had surveyed H^ m\Xi ^xe^M^^^^^^A V3>>^- 
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posed misery where she did not find it. ** Your 
narrative,*' says he, " throws yet a darker gloom 
upon the prospects of futurity; the priedictions of 
Imlac were but fai^it sketches of the eyils painted 
by Nekayah. I have been lately convinced that 
^quiet is not the daughter of grandeur, or of power; 
that her presence is not to be bought by wealth, 
nor enforced by conquest. It is evident, that as any 
man acts in a wider compass, he must be more ex* 
posed to opposition from enmity, or nuscarriage 
from chance ; whoever has many to please or to 
govern, must ^use the ministry of many agents, 
some of whcMU will be wicked, and some ignorant; 
by some he will be misled, and by others betrayecU 
If he gratifies one he will offend another^: those 
ihat are not faVouined ;will think themselves injur- 
ed ; and, since favours can be conferred buit 
upon few, tn^ greater number will be always dis- 
contented/* 

" The discontent,** said the princes^ ^* which if 
thus unreasonal>le, I hope that I shall always have 
spirit to despi^, and you power to repress.** 

" piscontent,'* answered Raeaeks, f* will nof 
ialways be without reason under the most just and 
vigilant administration x>f publick affairs. None^ 
however attentive^ can always discover that merit 
which indigence or faction may happen to obscure^ 
and none, however powerful^ can always reward it. 
Yet, he that sees inferior desert advanced above 
him, will naturally impute that preference to par« 
tiality or caprice ; and, indeed, it can scarcely be 
hoped th$t any man, however magnanimous by 
nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to 
persist for iever in the fixed aivd va!WJit«i:^fc\MfiCkj:s 
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of distribution ; he wiU sometimes indulge hi) owl 
affections, and sometimes those of his favourites ; 
he will permit soine to please him who can ne^er 
serve him ; he will discover in those whom he loves, 
qualities which in reaHty they do not possess ; and 
to those, from whom he receives pleasure, he will 
Jn his tiim endeavour to give it. Thus will recom- 
mendations sometimes prevail which were purchased 
by money, or by the more destructive bribery of 
flattery and servility. 

** He that has much to do will do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the conse- 
quences ; andji if it were ' possible that he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are ta 
judge of his conduct, the bad will censure and ob- 
struct him by malevolence, and the good some- 
times by mistake. 

" The highest stations cannot therefore hope to 
be the abodes of happiness, which I would wil- 
lingly behtve to have fled from thrones and palaces 
to seats of humble privacy and placid obscurity. 
For what can hinder the satisfaction, or intercept 
the expectations, of him whose abilities are ade- 
quate to his employments, who sees with his own 
eyes the whole circuit of his influence, who chooses 
by his own knowledge all whom he trusts, and 
whom none are tempted to deceive by hope or fear? 
Surely he has nothing to do but to love and t& be 
loved, to be virtuous and to be happy.'^ 

** Whether perfect happiness would be procured 
by perfect goodness," said Nekayah, " this world 
will never afford an opportunity of deciding. But 
this, at least, may be maintained, that we do not 
always And visible happiness in proportion to visible 
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Tirtue. All natural, and almost all poljtical evils, 
are incident alike to the bad and good : they are 
.confounded in the misery of a famine, and not 
much distinguished in the fury of a faction ; they 
sink together in a tempest, and are driven together 
from their country by invaders. All that virtue 
can afford is quietness of conscience, a steady pros- 
pect of a happier state ; this may enable us to en- 
dure calamity with patience ; but remember that 
patience must suppose pain.*' 



CHAP. XXVIII. 



HASSELAS AND NEKAYAH COHTINUB THEIR 

CONVERSATION. 

^« Dear princess," said Rasselas, " you fall in- 
to the common errors^of exaggeratory declamation* 
by producing, in a familiar disquisition, examples 
of national calamities, and scenes of extei^sive mi- 
sery, v^hich are found in books rather than in the 
world, and which, as they are horrid, are ordained 
to be rare. Let us not imagine evils which we do 
not feel, nor injure life by misrepresentations. I 
cannot bear that querulous eloquence which threat- 
ens every city with a siege like that of Jerusalem* 
that makes famine attenoon every flight of locusts, 
and suspends pestilence on the vring of every blasl^ 
that issues from the south. 

" On necessary and inevitable evils, wliieh over^ 
' wheltii kingdoM al once, all disput^tiow \% ^^'^ \ 
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when they happen they must be endured. But it 
8 evident, that these bursts of universal distress are 
more dreaded than felt ; thousands and ten thou- 
sands flourish in youth, and wither in age, without 
the knowledge of any other than domestick evils, 
and share the same pleasures and vexations, whether 
their kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies 
of their country pursue their enemies, or retreat 
before them. While courts are disturbed with in- 
testine competitions, and ambassadors are negoci- 
ating in foreign countries, the smith still plies hi« 
anvil, and the husbandman drives his plough for- 
ward ; the necessaries of life are required and ob- 
tained ; and the successive business of the seasons 
continues to make its wonted revolutions, 

" Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it shall happen, will 
laugh at hnman speculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modify the motions of the elements, or to fix 
the destiny of kingdoms. It is our business to 
consider what beings like us may perform ; each la- 
bouring for his own happiness, by promoting 
within his circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others. 

** Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; 
men and women are made to be companions of 
each other, and therefore I cannot be persuaded 
but that marriage is one of the means of happiness."' 

** I know not," said the princess, " whether 
marriage be more than one of the innumerable 
modes of human misery. When I see and reckon 
the various forms of cohnubial infelicity, the unex^ 
pected causes of lasting discord, the diversities of 
ttsmperi the oppositions of opinion} the rude cdU 
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lisions of contrary desire where both are urged by 
violent impulses, the obstinate contests of disagree- 
able virtues, where both are supported by consci- 
ousness of go6d intention ; I am sometimes dis- 
posed to think, with the severer casuists of most 
nations, that marriage is rather permitted than ap- 
proved, and that none, but by the instigation of a 
passion too much indulged, entangle themselves 
with indissoluble compacts." 

" You seem to forget," replied Rasselas, *^ that 
you have, even now, represented celibacy as lest 
happy than marriage. 13oth conditions may be 
bad, but they cannot both be worst. Thus it 
happens when wrong opinions are entertained, that 
they mutually destroy each other, and leave the 
mind open to truth." 

" I did not expect," answered the princess, 
" to hear that imputed to falsehood which is the 
consequence only of frailty. To the mind, as to 
the eye, it is difficult to compare wnth exactness 
objects vast in their extent, and various in their 
parts. Where we see or conceive the whole at 
once, we readily note the discriminations, and de- 
cide the preference : but of two systems of which 
neither can be surveyed by any human being in its 
full compass of magnitude and multiplicity of com- 
plication, where is the wonder that judging of the 
whole l>y parts, I am alternately affected by one 
and the other as either presses on my memory or 
fancy ? We differ from ourselves just as we differ 
from each other, when we see only part of the 
question, as in the multifarious relations of poli- 
ticks and morality ; but when we perceive the 
whole at opce, as in numerical computations, al! 
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agl^e in one judgment, and none ^v^ varies hi^ 
ppiriiott.'* 

** Let U8 not add," said the prince, *' to th^ 
other evils of life, the bitterness of controversy, nor 
6hde^v0ur to vie with each other in subtilities o| 
argument. We are employed in a search, of which 
both &re equally to enjoy the success, or suffer by 
the miscarriage. It is therefore fit that we assist 
each other. You surely conclude too hastily froiii 
the infelicity of marriage against it^ institution : 
i^ill not thie misery of life prove equally that life 
catinot be the gift of Heaven ? The woiid must be 
pfeopled by marriage, or peopled without it.** 

** How the woiid is to be peopled,** returned 
Nekayah, ^* is not my care, and heeds not be 
yours. I see no danger that the present genera- 
tion should omit to leave successors behind them; 
we are not now inquiring for the world, bat for 
ourselvps.*' 



CHAP. XXIX. 



THE DEBATE ON M^RRIACE CONTINUED, 

^* 1 HE good of the whole,'* says Rasselas, *« is 
the same with the good of all its parts. If mar- 
riage be best for mankind, it must be evidently 
best for individuals, or a permanent and necessary 
duty must be the cause of evil, and some must be 
inevitably sacrificed to the convenience of others^ 
In the estimate which you have made of the two 
states, it appears that the in<;ommodities of a single 
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life are, in a great measure necessary and certain^ 
but those of the conjugal state accidental and 
avoidable. ^^ 

** I cannot forbear to fl<itter myself, that pru- 
dence and benevolence will make marriage happy. 
The general folly of mankind is the cause of gene- 
ral complaint. What can be expected but disap- 
pointment and repentance from a choice made in 
the immaturity of youth, in the ardour of desire, 
without judgment, without foresight, without in- 
quiry after conformity of opinions similarity of 
manners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of sen- 
timent ? . 

" Such is the common process of marriage. A' 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another* 
Having httle to divert attention, or diversify 
thought, they find themselvea uneasy when they 
are apart, and therefore conclude that they shall be 
happy together. They marry, and discover what 
nothing but voluntary blindness before had con- 
cealed ; they wear out life in altercations, and 
charge nature with cruelty. 

" From those early marriages proceeds likewise • 
the rivalry of parents and children : the son is 
eager to enjoy the world before th^ father is will- 
ing to forsake it, and there is hardly room at once 
for two generations. The daughter begins to 
bloom before the mother can be content to fade, 
and neither can forbear to wish for the absence of 
the other. 

" Surely all these evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and delay which prudence ^t^^^T^^> 
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to irreTOcable chokie. In the varietf 9nd joQity of 
youthful pleasures, life may be well enough supr 
jported without the help of a partner. I^ng^r 
time will increase experience^ and widelr views will 
allow better opportunities of inquiry and selection^ 
one advantage* at least, will be certain ; the pa- 
rents will be visibly older than their children.^' 

** What reason cannot collect,- said Nekayah^ 
^* and what experiment has not yet taught, can bs 
known only from the report of others. I have 
been told that late marriages are not ekninently 
happy* This is a question too important to be ne- 
glected, and I have often proposed it to those, 
whose accuracy of remark, and comprehensiveness 
of knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of rer 
gard. They have generally determined, that it is 
dangerous foi* a man and woman to suspend their 
fait upo)i each other, at a time when opinions are 
fixed, and habits are established ; when frienilships 
have beeii contracted on both sides, when life has 
been planned into method, and the mind has long 
enjoyed the contemplation of its own prospects. 

*^ It is scarcely possible that twp travelling 
through the world under the conduct of chance, 
should have been both directed to the same path« 
and it will not 'often happen that either will quit 
the track which custom has made pleasing. - When 
the desultory levity of youth has settled into regur 
larity, it is soon succeeded by pride ashamed to 
yield, or obstinacy delighting to contend. And 
even though tnutUal esteem produces mutual desire 
to please, time itself, as it modiiies unchangeably 
the external mien, determines likewise the direction 
yof the passions, ^d gives ^an inflexible rigidity tp 
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the tnitnners, Long customs are not easily broken 9 
he that attempts to change the course of his own 
life very often labours in vain ; and how shall w« 
do that for Qthers, which we are seldom aUe to do 
for ourselves ?** 

" But surely,*' interposed the prince, ** you 
suppose the chief nnotive of choice forgotten or 
neglected. Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall 
be my Erst question, whether flbe be willing to b^ 
led by reason ?" 

** 'fhus it is,'* said Nekayah, '" that philoao^t 
pher9 are deceived. There are a thousand familial* 
disputes which reason never can decide ; questions 
that elude investigation and make logick ridiculous ^ 
cases where something must be done, and where 
little can be said. Consider the state of mankindy 
and inquire how few can be supposed to act upon 
any occasions^ whether small or great, with all 
the iieasons of action present to their minds. 
Wretched would be the pair above all names of 
wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by 
reason, every morning, all the minute detail of a 
domestick day. 

** Those who marry at an advanced age, will 
probably escape the encroachments of their chil<* 
dren ; but, in diminution of this advantage, they 
will be likely to leave them, ignorant and helpless, 
to a guardian's mercy : or, if that should not hap- 
pen, they must at least go out of the world before 
they see those whom they love best either wise or 
great. 

" From their chlldven, if they have less to fear, 
they have less also to hope, and they lose, without 
equivalent, the joys of early lo-^e^ 2kXv^ xJftfc t^^%^- 
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nience of uniting with manners pliant, and minds 
susceptible of new impressions* which might wear 
away their dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, as 
toft bodies, by continual attrition, conform their 
surfaces to each other. 

** I believe it will be found that those who marry 
late are best pleased with their children, and those 
who marry early with their partners." » 

** The union of these two affections," said Ras- 
selas, " would produce all that could be wished. 
Perhaps there is a time when niarriage might unite 
them, a time neither too early for toe father, nor 
too late for the husband." 

•* Every hour," answered the pnrioess, *♦ con- 
firms my prejudice io favour of the position so of? 
ten uttered by the mouth of Imlac, • That nature 
sets her gifts on the right hand and on the left.' 
Those conditions, which flatter hope and attract 
desire, are so constituted, that as we approach one, 
we recede from another. There are goods so op- 
posed that we cannot seize both, but, by too much 
prudence, may pass between them at too great a 
distance to reach either. This is often the fate of 
long consideration ; he does nothing who endea- 
vours to do more than is allowed to humanity. 
Flatter not yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. 
Of the blessings set before you make your choice, 
and be content. No man can taste the fruits of au- 
tumn, while he is delighting his scent with the 
flowers of the spring : no man can, at the same 
time, fill his cup from the source and from the 
mouth of the Nile," 
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CHAP. XXX. 



IMLAC EKT'ERS, AND CHANGES THE 
CONYERSAiriON. 

irl£R£ Imlac entered, and intemipted them. 
*^ Imlacy'' said Rasselas^ <* I have been takings 
from the princess the dismal history of private life, 
and am almost ^scouraged from further search." 

** It eeems to me," said Imlac, ** that while 
you are making the choice of life, you negltct to. 
live. You virander about a single city, which» 
however large and diversified, can now afford few 
novelties, and forget that you are in a country, 
famous among the earliest monarchies for the power 
and wisdom of its inhabitants ; a country where 
the sciences first dawned thatilluminate the world» 
and beyond which the arts cannot be traced of ci- 
vil society or domestick life. 

" The old Egyptians hav^left behind them mo- 
numents of industry and power, before which all 
European magnificence is confessed to fade away. 
The ruins of their architecture are the schools of 
modem builders ; and from the wonders which 
time has spared, we may conjecture, though un« 
certainly, what it has destroyed." 

" My curiosity," said Rasselas, ** does not 
very strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, or 
mounds of earth ; my business is with man. I 
came hither not to measure fragments of temples, 
or trace choked aqueducts, but to look upon the 
various scenes of the present world." 

** The things that are now befox^ \x%^* ^aA*^^ 

Vol. III. D eL. 
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princess^ '< require attention, and deserve it* What 
have I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times ? with times which never can retunit 
and heroes, whose form of life was different from 
all that the present condition of mankind requires 
or allows ?*' 

*• To know any tking,'' returned the poet, "we 
must know its effects ; to see men we must see 
their works, that we may learn what reason has 
dictated or passion has incited, and find what are 
the most powerful motives of action. To judge 
Tightly of the present we must bppose it to the 
past ; for all judgment is comparative, and of the 
future nothing can be known. The truth is, that 
ao mind is much employed upon the present : re« 
collection and anticipation fill up almost ail our 
moments. Our passions are joy and grief, love and 
hatred, hope and fear. Of joy and g^f the past 
is the object, and the future of hope and rear ; 
even love and hatred respect the past, for the cause 
must have been before the effect. 

*< The present state of things is the consequence 
of the former, and it is natural to inquire what 
were the sources of the good that we enjoy, or the 
evil that we suffer. If we act only for ourselves, 
to neglect the study of history is not prudent : if 
we are intrusted with the care of others, it is not 
Just. Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal; 
and he may properly be charged with evil, who re- 
fused to learn how he might prevent it. 

** There is no part of history so generally use- 
ful as that which relates the progress of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the suc- 
cessive advances of science, the^ vicissitudes of 
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learning and ignorancey which are the light and 
darkness of thinking beings, the extinction and 
resuscitation of arts, and the involutions of the 
intellectual world. If accounts of battles and in« 
vasions are peculiarly the business of princes, the 
useful or elegant arts are not to be neglected ; 
those who have kingdoms to govefA, have under- 
standings to cultivate. 

^* Example is always more efficacious than pre« 
cept. A soldier is formed in wary and a painter 
must copy pictures. In this, cdntemplative life 
has the advantage : great actions are seldom seen, 
but the labours of art are alw;ays at hand for those 
whb desire to know what art has been able to per- 
form* 

** When the eye or the iitaagination » stracli: 
with an uncommon work> the nejtt transition of 
an active ihind is to the means by v^hich it waH 
{>erforme^. Here begins th^ truie use of such con- 
templatiiMi ; we enlarge our comprehension by ne^. 
ideas, and perhaps recover som^ art lost to man** , 
kind, or learn what is less perfectly khown in ou^ 
own country. At least we cohipare our own with 
former times, and either rejoice at our improve* 
tnents, or, what is the first motion towards gpod# 
discover our defects." 

** I am willing/' said the prince, ** to see all 
that can Reserve my search.** « And 1^** said the 
princess, <f shall rejoice to learn something of the 
manners of antiquity." 

♦* The most pompojus monuhient of Egyptian 
greatness, aiid one of the most bulky works of 
fnanuel industry," said Imlac, ** are. the pyra* 
inids ; fabricks raised before the tiixv^ of \:a^\.^T<^^ 

Dd2 
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and of which the earliest narratives afibrd as only 
uncertain traditions. Of these, the greatest is still 
standing very little injured by time." 

" Let us visit them to-morrow," said Nekayah. 
^* I have often heard of the pyramids, and sliall 
not rest till I have seen them within and without 
with my own eyes." 



CttAP. XXXI. 

THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 

X HE resolution being thus taken, they set out 
the next day. They laid tents upon their camels, 
being resolved to stay among the pyramids till 
their curiosity was fully satisfied. They travelled 
gently, turned aside to every thing remarkable^ 
stopped from time to time and conversed with the 
inhabitants, and observed the various appearances 
of towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and culti* 
▼ated nature. 

When thoy came to the great pyramid, they 
were astonished at the extent of the base, and tli6 
height of the top. Imlac explained to them the 
principles upon which the pyramidal form was cho- 
sen for a fabrick, intended to co-extend its duration 
with that of the w^orld: he shewed that its gradual 
diminution gave it such stabiUiy as defeated all the 
common attacks of the elements, and could scarce- 
ly be overthrown by earthquakes themselves, the 
least resistible of natural violence. A concussion 
that should shatter the pyramid would threaten the 
dissolution of the continent. 
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They measured all its dimensidtiSy And pitched 
their tents at its foot. Next dav they prepared to 
enter its interior aparttnent^y aha, having hired the 
common guides, clinihed Up to the fir^t plssagei 
when the favourite of the princess, looking ihto m6 
cavity, stepped back and trembled. " Peku^,*^ 
6aid the princess, ** of what ait thpu afraid ?^* " Of 
the narrow etitrtihce/* knswered the lady, " ahd <jf 
the dreadful gloom. I dare ndt entet a pkce which 
must surely be inhabited by unqiiiet souls, ^he 
original pospessors of these dreadftil vaiiltd will 
start ujf before us, and perhaps shut uA in for evei*.'* 
She spoke, and threw her arms round the neck of 
her mistress. 

** If all your fear be of ipparltlbns,'* said th^ 
prince, " 1 will prorrti«e you safety J there is nd 
danger from the dead ; he that is once buried wilj 
be seen no more." 

*< That the dead are seen M more," said lUilaiJ, 
'^ I will not undertake to maintain, d^nst the 
concurrent and unvaried testimony of alTaj^es, and 
of all nations. There is rio people, rude or learft-' 
ed, among whom apparitions of the dead afe not 
related and believed. This opinioUy which perhaps 
prevails as far as human natilre is diffused, <^ould 
become universal only by its truth : those that ne- 
ver beard of one. another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make 
credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence ; and 
some who deny it with their tongues confess it by 
their fears. 

** Yet T do not mean to add new terrors to 
those which have already seized ui^otk i!^V:QS&^ 

Dda 
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There can be no reason why spectres should haunt 
the pyramid more than other places, or why they 
should have power or will to hurt innocence ana 
purity. Our entrance is no violation of their pri- 
vileges ; we can take nothing from them» how then 
can we offend them ?*' 

** My dear Pekuah," said the princess, ** I vnll 
always go before you, and Imlac shall follow you« 
Remember that you are the companion of the 
princess of Abissinia." 

** If the princess is pleased that her servant 
should die," returned the lady, " let her command 
8ome death less dreadful than enclosure in this hor- 
rid cavern. You know I dare not disobey you : 
I must go if you command me; but, if I onjce en- 
ter, I never shall come back." 

The princess saw that her fear was too strong 
for expostulation or reproof, and embracing her, 
told her that she should stay in the tent till their 
return. Pekuah was yet not satisfied, but en-i 
treated the princess not to pursue so dreadful a 
purpose as that of entering the recesses of the py- 
ramid. " Though I cannot teach courage," said 
Nekayah, *' I must not learn cowardice ; nor lea^c 
. at last undone what I came hither only to do." 



CHAP. XXXII. 



THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 

JTEKUAH descended to the tents, and the rest 
entered the pyramid : they passed through the 
galleries, surveyed the vaults of marble, and cxa- 
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mmed the chest in which the body of the founder 
is supposed to have been reposited. They then 
sat down in one of the most spacious chambers to 
rest a while before they attempted to return. 

** We have now," said Imlac, " gratified our 
minds with an exact view of the greatest work of 
man, except the wall of China. 

** Of the wall it is very easy to assign the mo- 
tive. It secured a wealthy and timorous nation 
from the incursions of barbarians, whose unskil- 
fulness in arts made it easier for them to supply 
their wants by rapine than by industry, and who 
from time to time poured in upon the habitations 
of peaceful commerce, as vultures descend upon 
domestick fowl. Their celerity and fierceness 
made the wall necessar)', and their ignorance made 
it efficacious. 

** But for the pyramids no reason has ever been 
given adequate to the cost and labour of the work. 
The narrowness of the chambers proves that it 
could afford no retreat from enemies, and treasures 
might have been reposited at far less expence with 
equal security. It seems to have been erected on- 
ly in compliance with that hunger of imagination 
which preys incessantly upon lite, and must be al- 
ways appeased by some employment. Those who 
have already all that they can enjoy, must enlarge 
their desires. He that has built for use, till use is 
supplied, must begin to build for vanity, and ex- 
tend his plan to the utmost power of human per- 
formance, that he may not be soon reduced to 
form another wish. 

** I consider this mighty structure as a monu- 
ment of the insufficiency of human en|oYmeau«. 
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A king, whose power is unlimitedy Und whole 
treasures surmount all real and imaginary wants, 
is compelled to solace, by the erection of a pyra- 
mid, the satiety of dominion and tastelessness of 
i>leasures, and to amuse the tediousness of declining 
ife, by seeing thousands labouring without end, 
and one stone, for no purpose, laid upon another. 
Whoever thou art, that, not content with a mode- 
mte condition, imagincst happiness in royal mag- 
nificence, and dreamest that command or riches 
pui feed the appetite of novelty with' perpetual 
gratifications, survey the pyramids, and confedS ' 
tjiy folly T' 



CHAP. XXXIIL 



ITHE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED 

MISFORTUNE. 

1 HEY rose up, and returned through the cavi- 
ty at which they had entered, and the priocess 
prepared for her favourite a long narrative of dark 
labyrinths, and costly rooms, and of the different 
impressions which the varieties of the way had made 
upon her. But when they came to their train, 
they found every one silent and dejected : the men 
discovered shame and fear in their countenances, 
^nd the women were weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to conjec- 
ture, but immediately inquired. ** You had scarce- 
ly entered into the pyramid," said one of the at- 
tendants, ** when a troop of Arabs rushed upon 
ns : ire were too few to resist them, and too uow 
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to escape. They were about to search the tentSy 
set us on oiu* camels, and drive us along before 
them, when the approach of some Turkish horse* 
men put them to flight ; but they seized the lady 
Pekuah with her two maids, and carried tliem 
away : the Turks are now pursuing them by our 
instigation, but I fear they will not be able to over- 
take them." 

The princess was overpowered with purprize 
and grief. Rasselas, in the first heat of his re- 
sentment, ordered his servants to follow him, and 
prepared to pursue the robbers with his sabre in 
his hand. " Sir," said Imlac, " what can you 
hope from violence or valour ? the Arabs are 
mounted on horses trained to battle and retreat ; 
we have only beasts of burden. By leaving our 
present station we may lose the princess, but can- 
not hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The princess burst 
out into new lamentations, and Rasselas could 
scarceljr forbear to reproach them with cowardice | 
but Imlac was of opinion, that the escape of the 
Arabs was no addition to their misfortune, for per- 
haps they would have killed their captives rather 
than have resigned them. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

THEV RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH. 

L HERE was nothing to be hoped from longer 
stay. They returned to Cairo repenting of their 
curiosity, censuring the negUgeivc^ ol &^ ^o^^x^- 
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meot) lamenting their own rashneis w)iich had 
glected to procure a guard, imagining many expe- 
dients by which the loss of Pekuah might have 
been prevented, and resolving to do something for 
her recovery^ though none could find any thing 
proper to be done* 

Nekayah r^ired to her chamber, where her wo- 
men attempted to comfort her, by telUng her that 
all had their troubleli, and that lady Pekuah had 
enjoyed much happiness in the world for a long 
time, and might reasonably expect a change of for* 
tune. They hoped that some good wduld befid 
her wheresover she was, and that their mistrett 
would find another friend who might supply her 
place. 

The princess made them no answer, and they 
continued the form of condolence, not much griev* 
ed in their hearts that the favourite was lost* 

Next day the prince presented to the Baasa a 
memotial of the wrong which he had suffered, and 
a petition for redress. The Bassa threatened t6 
punish the robbet^, but did not attempt to catcli 
them^ nor indeed, could any account or descriptioa 
be given by which he might direct the pursuit* 

it soon appeared that nothing would be don^ 
by authority. Governor^^ being accustomed td 
hear of more crimes than they can punish> and 
ynore wrongs than they can redress, set themselves 
at ease by indiscriminate negligence, and presently 
forget the request when they lose sight of the 
petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretend- 
ed tp an exact knowledge of all the haunts of th$ 
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Arabsy and to regular correspondence with their 
chiefs, and who readily undertbok the recovery- of 
Fekuah. Of these, some were furnished with mo« 
ney for their journey, and came back no n\ore| 
•ome were liberally paid for accounts which a few 
days discovered to be false. But the princess would 
not suffer any means^ however improbable, to be 
left untried* While she was doing something she 
l^ept her hope alive. As one expedient failed, an* 
other was suggested; when one messenger return- 
ed unsuccessful, ^mother was dispatched to a dif- 
ferent quarter. 

Two /months had now passed, and of Pekuah 
nothing had been heai'd ; the hopes which they had 
endeavoured to raise in each other grew more lan« 
guid, and the princess, when she saw nothing more 
to be tried, sunk down inconsolable in hopeless de- 
jection. A thousand times she reproached herself 
with the easy compliance, by which she permitted 
her favourite to stay behind her. ^' Had not my 
fondness,'' said she, ^lessened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrors. She ought 
to have feared me nM>re than spectres. A severe 
look would have overpowered her ; a peremptory 
command would have compelled obedience. Why 
did foolish indulgence prevail upon me ? Why did 
I not speak, and refuse to hear f 

*< Great princess," said Imlac, " do not reproach 
yourself for your virtue, or, consider that as blame* 
able by which evil has accidentally been caused. 
Your tenderness for the timidity of Pekuah was ge- 
nerous and kind. When we act according to our 
duty, we commit the event to him by whose laws 
our actions are governed, s^od who will ^m^^'c. \i^\\2^ 
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to be finally punished for obedience. When, in 
prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, 
we break the rules prescribed us, we withdraw 
from the direction of superior wisdom, and take 
all consequences upon ourselves* Man cannot so 
far know the connexion of causes and events, as 
that he may venture to do wrong in order to do 
right. When we pursue our end by lawful means, 
we may always console our miscarriage by the hope 
of future recompence. When we consult only our 
own policy, and attempt to find a nearer way to 
good, by overleaping the settled boundaries of right 
and wrong, we cannot be happy even by success, 
because we cannot escape the consciousness of 
our fault : but, if we miscarry, the disappointment 
is irremediably embittered. How comfortless is 
the sorrow of him who feels at once the pangs of 
guilt, ^nd the vexation of calamity which guilt has 
brought upon him ? 

** Consider, princess, what would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to ac- 
company you, and being compelled to stay in the 
tents, had been carried away ; or how would you 
have borne the thought, if you had forced her into 
the pyramid, and she had died before you in agonies 
of terror !" 

" Had either happened,*' said Nekayah, *< I 
could, not have endured life till now : I should have 
been tortured to madness by the remembrance of 
such cruelty, or must have pined away in abhor- 
rence of niyself." 

" This at least, " said Tmlac, " is the present re- 
ward* of virtuous conduct, that no' unlucky con- 
sequence cao oblige us to repent it." 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF 

PEKUAH, 

ISeKAYAH being thus reconciled to herself, 
found that no evil is insupportable but that which 
is accompanied with consciousness of wrong. She 
was, from that time, delivered from the violence of 
tempestuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pensive- 
ness and gloomy tranquillity. She sat from morn- 
ing to evening recollecting all that had been done 
or said by her Pekuah, treasured up with care 
every trifle on which Pekuah had set an accidental 
value, and which might recal to mind any little in- 
cident or careless conversation. The sentiments 
of her, whom she ijow expected to see no more, 
were treasured in her memory as rules of life, and 
she deliberated to no other end than to conjecture 
on any occasion what would have been the opinion 
^n3 counsel of Pekuah. 

The women, by whom she was attended, knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore she 
could not talk to them but with caution and re- 
serve. She beg^n to remit her curiosity, having 
no great care to collect notions which she had no 
convenience of uttering. Rasselas endeavoured first 
to comfort, and afterwards to divert her ; he hired 
musicians, to whom she seemed to listenibut did not 
hear them, and procured masters to instruct her in 
various arts, whose lectures, when they visited her 
again, were again to be repeated. She had lost 
her taste of pleasure, and her ambition of eiLcA-. 
lence. And her mind, thougVi £oxc^^ voXo '^^xx. 
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excursions^ always recnrred to the image of her 
friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to 
renew his inquineS) and was asked every night 
whether he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not being 
able to return the princess the answer that she de» 
gired, he was less and less wiUing to come into her 
presence. She observed his backwardness^ and 
commanded him to attend her. " You are not,*' 
taid she, ** to confound impatience with resent* 
ment, or to suppose that I charge you with negli- 
gence^hecause I repine at your unsuccessfulness. I 
do not much wonder at your absence ; I know 
that the unhappy are never pleasingt and that all 
naturally avoid the contagion of misery. To hear 
complaints is wearisome alike to the wretched and 
the happy ; for who would cloud, by adventitious 
grief, the short gleams of gaiety which life allows 
us ? or who, that is struggling under his own evils, 
will add to them the miseries of another ? 

** The time is at hand, when none shall be dis* 
turbed any longer by the sighs of Nekayah : my 
search after happiness is now at an end. I am re- 
solved to retire from the world with all its flatteries 
and deceits, and will hide myself in solitude with- 
out any other care than to compose my thoughts, 
an<i regulate my hours by a constant succession of 
innocent occupations, till, with a mind purifipd 
from all earthly desires, T shall enter into that state 
to which all are hastening, and in which I hope 
again to enjoy the friendship of Pekuah." 

** Do not entangle your mind,'* said Imlac, 
" by irrevocable determinations, nor increase thf 
burden of life iby a voluntary accumulation of mi- 
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«ery : " the weariness of retirement will continue or 
iii^rease when the loss of Pekuah is forgotten. 
That you have been deprived of one pleasure, js 
iio very good reason for rejection of the rest.** 

" Since Pekuah was taken from me,** said thft 
princess, " I have no pleasure to reject or to re- 
tain. She that has no one to love or trust has lit- 
tle to hope. She wants the radical principle of 
happiness. We may, perhaps, allow that what 
satisfaction this world can afford, must arise from 
the conjunction of wealthy knowledge, and good- 
ness ; wealth is nothing but as it is bestowed, and 
knowledge nothing but as it is communicated ; 
they must therefore be imparted to others, and to 
whom could 1 now delight to impart them ? Good<r 
ness affords the only cotnfort which can be enjoyed 
without a partner, and goodness may be practised 
in retirement.** 

" PJow far solitude may admit goodness, or ad-* 
vance it, I shall not,** replie4 Imlac, " dispute at 
present. Remember the confession of the pious 
hermit. You will wish to return into the world, 
when the image of your companion has left your 
thoughts.**—" That time,** said Nekaph, «• will 
never come. The generous frankness, the modest 
obsequiousness, and the faithful secrecy of my deaf 
Pekuah, will always be more missed, as X shall live 
longer to see vice and folly.** 

" The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity,*' said Indac^ " is like that of the fabu- 
lous inhabitants of the new-created earth, who, 
when the first night came upon them, supposed 
that day would never return. When the clouds of 
sorrow gather over us, we see tvgxVvm^ Vi^-^w^^ 
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them, nor can imagine how they will be dispelled J. 
yet a new day succeeded to the night, and son9vf' 
is never long without a dawn of ease. But tbc^* 
who restrain themselves from receiving comfort, d ) 
as the savages Would have done, had they put out 
their eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our 
bodies, are in continual flux ; something is hourly 
lostr and something acquired. To lose much at 
once is inconvenient to either, but while the vital 
powers remain uninjured, nature will find the 
means of reparation. Distance has the same effect 
on the . mind as on the eye, and while we glide 
along the stream cf time, whatever we leave be-* 
hind us is always lessening, and that which we 
approach increasing in magnitude. Do not suffer 
life to stagnate ; it will grow muddy for want of 
motion: commit yourself again to the current of 
the world ; Pekuah will vanish by degrees ; you 
will meet in your way some other favourite, or learn 
to diffuse yourself in general conversation." 

" At least," ;5aid*the prince, " do not despair 
before all remedies have been tried : the inquiry 
after the unfortunate lady is still continued, and 
shall be carried on with yet greater diligence, on 
copdition that you will promise to wait a year for 
the event, without any unalterable resolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been 
advised by Imlac to require it. Indac had, indeed^ 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he supr 
posed, that if he could secure the interval of a 
year, the princess would be then in no danger of a 
cloister. 
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PEKU^H IS STILL REMEMBERED* THE PRO* 
<2R£SS OF SORROW* 

JNEKAYAH, seeing that nothing was omitted 
for the recovery of her favourite, and having, by 
her promise, 6et her intention of retirement at a, 
distance, began imperceptibly to return to common 
pares and common pleasures. She rejoiced without 
her own consent at the suspension of her sorrows^ 
and sometimes caught herself v^th indignation in 
the act of turning away her mind frotn the remem^ 
branceof herjwhom yet she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day 
fpr meditation on the merits and fondness of Fe<v 
^uah, and for some weeks retired constantly at the 
time iixedy and returned with her eyes swoln and 
her countenance clouded. By degrees she grew 
less scrupulous, ^nd suffered any important and 
pressing avocation to delay the tribute of daily 
tears. She then yielded to less occasions ) some-* 
times forgot what she was indeed afraid to rememf? 
ber, and, at last, wholly released herself from the 
^uty of periodical affliction* 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminished^ 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to me^ 
mory, and a thousand wants, which nothing but. 
the confidence of friendship can supply « made her 
frequently regretted. She, therefore, solicited 
tmlac never to desist from inquiry, and to leavQ 
no art of intelligence untried, that, at least, she 
might have the comfort of knowing that she di(| 
not suffer by negligence or ilug^"8haR^* vvX^x 
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what," said she, ** is to be expected from oUf 
pursuit o( happiness, when yre find the state of life 
to be such, that happiness itself is the cause of 
misery ? Why should we endeavour to attain that, 
of which the possession cannot be secured ? I shall 
henceforward fear to yield my heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to tbndness, however tender, 
lest I should lose again what I have lost in Pekuah." 



CHAP. XXXVII. 



THE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PSKUAH. 

In seven months, one of the messengers, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the j)romi8e 
was drawn from the princess, returned? after many 
unsuccessful rambles, fix>m the borders of Nubia, 
with an account that Pekuah was in the hands of 
an Arab chief, who possessed a castle or fortress 
on the extremity of Egypt. The Arab, whose 
revenue was plunder, was willing to restore her, 
with her two attendants, for two hundred ounces 
of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The prin- 
cess was in ecstacies when she heard that her fa- 
vourite was .alive, and might so cheaply be ran* 
somed. She could not thirik of delaying for a mo- 
ment Pekuah's happiness or her oWn, but entreat^l 
her brother to send back the messenger with the 
sum required. Imlac being consulted, was not 
very confident of the veracity of the relator, and 
was still more doubtful of the Arab's faith^ who 
might, if he were too liberally trusted, detain at 
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once the money and the captives. He thought it 
dangerous to put themselves in the power of the 
Arab, by going into his district, and could not 
expect that the Rover would so much expose him* 
self as to come into the lower country, where he 
might be seized by the forces of the Bassa. 

It is difficult to negocilte where neither will 
trust. But Imlac, after some deliberation, di- 
rected the messenger to propose that Pekuah should 
be conducted by ten horsemen to the monastery or 
St Antony, which is situated in the deserts of Up- 
per Egypt) where she should be met by the same 
number, and her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected 
that the proposal would not be refused, they im- 
mediately began their journey to the monastery $ 
and, when they arrived, Imlac went forward with 
the former messenger to the Arab's fortress, 
Rasselas was desirous to go with them ; but nei- 
ther his sister nor Imlac would consent* The 
Arab, according to the custom of his nation, ob- 
served the laws of hospitality with great exactness 
to those who put themselves into his power, and, 
in a few days, brought Pekuah, with her maids, by 
easy journies, to the place appointed, where re-, 
ceiving the stipulated price, he restored her, with 
great respect, to liberty and herfriends, and under- 
took to conduct them back towards Cairo beyond 
all danger of robbery or violence. 

The princess arid her favourite embraced each 
other with transport too violent to be expressed, 
and went out together to pour the tears of tender- 
ness in secret, and exchange professions of kindness 
and gratitude. After a few hour^ \.W^ \^\.>«\!ft.^ • 



into the refectory of the convent, where, in tke 
presence of the prior and his brethren, the prince 
recj^uired of Pekuah the history of her adventures^ 



CHAP. • xx;xviii, 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE LADY PEKUAH* 

" xTlT what time, and in what manner, I waf 
forced away," said Pekuah, ** ypur servants have 
told you. The suddenness of the event struck me 
with surprize, and I was at first rather stupified than 
agitated with any passion of either fear or sorrow^ 
My confusion was increased by the 'speed and tu- 
mult of our flighty while we were followed by th^ 
Turks, who, as it seepied, 9oon despaired to over- 
take us, or were afraid of thosfe whom they made 
a shew of menacing, 

" When the Arabs saw themselves out of dan^ 
ger, they slackened their course, and as I was less 
harassed by external violence, I began to feel more 
uneasiness in my mind. After some time wq 
stopped near a spring shaded with trees, in a plea- 
sant meadow, where we were set upon the ground, 
and offered such refreshments as our masters were 
partaking. I was suffered to sit vtrith my maidt 
apart from the rest, and none attempted to comfort 
or insult us. Here I first began to feel the full 
weight of my misery. The girls sat weeping in 
silence, and from time to time looked on me for 
succour. I knew not to what condition we wem 
doomed, nor could conjecture where would be tht 
place of gur caj^tivity, or whence to draw any how 
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bf deliverance. I waa in the hands of robbers and 
savages, and had no reason to suppose that their 
pity was niore than their justic^, or that they 
would forbear the gratification oF any ardour of 
desire, or caprice of cruelty. I, however, kisded 
my maids, and endeavoured to pacify them by re-, 
^marking, that we were yet| treated with decency, 
and that, since We were now carried beyond pur- 
suit, there was no danger of violence to our lives. 

" When we were to be set again on horseback,, 
my inaids clung round me^ and refused to be part- 
ed, but I commanded them not to irritate those 
who had us in their power. We travelled the re- 
maining part of the day through an unfrequented 
and pathless country, and came by moonlight to 
the side of a hill, where the rest of the troop was 
stationed. Their tents were pitched, and their 
fires kindled, and our chief was welcomed as a man 
much beloved by his dependents. 

" We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their husbands in 
the expedition. They set before us the suppcf 
which they had provided, and I eat it rather to 
encourage my maids than to comply with any ap- 
petite of my own. When the meat was taken 
away, they spread the carpets for repose. I was 
weary, and hoped to find in sleep that remission of 
distress which nature seldom denies. Ordering 
myself therefore to be undrest, I observed that the 
women looked very earnestly upon me, not ex- 
pecting, I suppose, to see me so submissively at- 
tended. When my upper vest was taken off, they 
were apparently struck with the splendour of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid her bAxvjl 
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Upon the embroidery. She then went out^ and in 
a short timey came back with another woman, who 
seemed to be of higher rank, and greater authority. 
She did, at her entrance, the usual act of reverencet 
and taking me by the hand, placed me in a smaUer 
tent, spread with finer carpets, where I spent the 
night quietly with my maids. 

*< In the morning, as I was sitting on the grass, 
the chief of the troop came towards me. I rose 
up to receive him, and he bowed with great re« 
spect. * Illustrious lady,' said he, * my fortune 
is better than I had presumed to hope ; I am told 
by my women, that 1 have a princess in my camp/ 
• Sir,' answered J, • your women have deceived 
themselves and you ; I am not a princess, but an 
unhappy stranger who intended soon to have left this 
country, in which I am now to be imprisoned for 
ever.' * Whoever, or whencesoever, you are,' tt^ 
turned the Arab, * your dress, and that of your 
servants, shew your rank to be high, and your 
wealth to be great. Why should you, who can so 
easily procure your ransom, think yourself in dan^^ 
ger of perpetual captivity ? The purpose of my in* 
cursions is to increase my riches, or, more properly, 
to gather tribute. The sons of Ishmael are the 
natural and hereditary lords of this part of th^ 
continent, which is usurped by late invaders, and 
low-born tyrants, from whom we are compelled to 
take by the sword what is denied to justice. The 
violence of war admits no distinction ; the lance 
. that is lifted at guilt and power, will sometimes &U 

on innocence and gentleness.' 

< How little,' said I, * did I expect thfit yei» 
tcrday it should have fallen upon mc I' 
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' MisfortuneSy' answered the Arab, * should al- 
^vays be expected^ If the eye of hostility could 
learn reverence or pity, excellence like yours had 
been exempt from injury. But the angels of af- 
fliction spread their toils alike for the virtuous and 
the wicked} for the mighty and the mean. Do 
not be disconsolate : I am tiot one of the lawless 
and cruel rovers of the desert ; I know the rules 
of civil life : I will fix your ransom, give a passport 
to your messengertand perform my stipulation with 
nice punctuality.' 

" You will easily believe that I was pleased with 
his courtesy i and finding that his predominant 
passion was desire of money, I began now to think 
my danger less, for I knew that no sum would be 
thought too great for the release of Pekuah. I 
told him, that he should have no reason* to charge 
me with ingratitude, if I was used with kindness, 
and that any ransom which could be expected for 
a maid of comrhon rank, would be paid ; but that 
he must not persist to rate me as a princess. He 
said, he would consider what he should demand, 
and then, smiling, bowed and retired. 

** Soon after the women came ?<»)out me, each 
contending to be more officious than the other, and 
my maids themselves were served ^ith reverence. 
We ti*a veiled onward by short joumies. On the 
fourth day the chief told me, that my ransom must 
be two hundred ounces of gold ; which I not only 
promised him, but told him, that I would add fifty 
more, if I and my maids were honourably treated 

** I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time- 1 was the leader of the troop. The 
march of every day was loaget or ^oxv^ 'a&A. q5xccw'^ 
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manded, and the tents were pitched where I chose 
to rest. We now had camels and other conveni- 
encies for travel, my own women were ali^'ays at my 
side, and I amused myself wit}) observing the man- 
ners of the vagrant nations, and with viewing rc-» 
mains of ancient edifices, with which these deserted 
countries appear to have been, in some distant age, 
lavishly embellished. 

" The chief of the band was a man far from il- 
literate ; he was able to travel by the stars or the 
compass, and had marked in his erratick expedi- 
tions, such places as are most worthy the notice of 
a passenger. He observed to me, that buildings 
are always best preserved in places little frequented« 
and difficult of access : for, when once a country 
declines from its primitive splendour, the more^ in- 
habitants are left, the quicker ruin will be made. 
Walls supply stones more easily than -quarries, and 
palaces and temples will be demolished, to make 
stables of granate, and cottages of porphyry, 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED, 

«* W E wandered about in this manner for some 
weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for my 
gratification, or, as I rather suspected, for some 
convenience of his own. I endeavoured to appear 
contented where suUenness and resentment would 
have been of no use, and that endeavour conduced 
much to the calmness of my mind ; but my heart 
was always with Nekg-yah, and the troubles of the 
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night much <awerbalanced the anrasements of the 
day. My women, who threw all their cares upon 
itlieir mistress, set their minds at ease from the time 
when they saw me treated with respect, and gave 
themselves up to the incidental alleviations of our 
fatigue without solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased 
with their pleasure, and animated with their con- 
^dence. My t:ondition had lost much of its ter- 
ror, since I found that the Arab ranged the coun- 
try merely to get riches. Avarice is an uniform 
and tractable vice.: other intellectual distempers 
are different in different constitutions of mind; 
that which soothes the pride of one will offend the 
pride of another ; but to the favour of the covetous 
there is a ready way ; i>ring nooney, and nothing is 
denied. 

** At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, 
a strong and spacious house, built with stone, in an 
island of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under 
the tropick. • Lady,* said the Arab,* * you shall 
rest after your journey a few weeks in thi? place^ 
where you are to consider yourself as sovereign. 
My occupation is war : I have therefore chosen 
this obscure residence, from which I can issue un- 
expected, and to which I can retire unpursued* 
You may now repose in security : here are few 
pleasures, but here is no danger.* He then led me 
into the inner apartnlents^ and seating me on the 
richest couch, bowed to the ground. His: women, 
who considered me as a rival, looked on me vnth 
malignity ; but being soon informed that I was a 
great lady detained only for my ransom, they be- 
gan to vie wi(h each other in obseqt^iousness and 
reverence. 
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•* Being again comforted ifrith new assurances 
of speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted 
from impatience by the novelty of the place. The 
turrets overlooked the country to a great distance, 
and afforded a view of many windings of the* 
stream. In the day I wandered from one place to 
another, as the course of the sun varied the splen- 
dour of the prospect, and saw many things which 
I had never seen before. The crocodiles and river- 
horses are common in this unpeopled region^ and 
I often looked upon them with terror, though, I 
knew that they could not hurt me. For some time 
I expected to see mermaids and tritons, which, as 
Indac has told me, the European travellers have 
stationed in the Nile, but no such beings ever ap- 
peared, and the Arab, when I inquired after them, 
i%ughed at my credulity. 

•* At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower set apart for celestial observations, where he 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courses of 
the stars. I had no great inclination to this study, 
but an appearance of attention was necessary to 
please my instructor, who valued liimself for his 
iki)l'; and, in a little while, I found some employ- 
ment requisite to beguile the tediousness of time, 
which was to be passed always amidst the same ob^ 
jects* I was weary of looking in the morning on 
things from which I had turned away weary in the 
evening : I therefore was at last willing to observe 
the stars rather than do nothing, but could not al- 
ways compose my thoughts, and was very often 
thinking on Nekayah, when others imagined me 
contemplating the sky. Soon after the Arab, 
w^jit upon another expedition) and then my onlj 
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pleasure was to talk with my maids about the ac- 
cident by which wie were carried away, and the 
happiness that we should all enjoy at the end of 
our captivity.'* 

** There were women in your Arab's fortress,*' 
said the princess, ** why did you not make them 
your companions, enjoy their conversation, and 
partake their diversions ? In a place where they 
found business or amusement, why should you 
alone sit corroded with idle melancnoly? or why 
could not you bear, for a few months, that condi- 
tion to which they were condemned for life ?** 

" The diversions of the women,** answered Pe- 
kuah, *^ were only childish play, by which the 
mind, accustomed to stix)nger operations^ could 
not be kept busy. I could do iJl which they de- 
lighted in doing by powers merely sensitive, while 
my intellectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They 
ran from room to room as a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the sake of 
motion^ as lambs frisk in a meadow. One some- 
times pretended to be hurt, that the ve$% might be 
alarmed ; or hid herself, that another might seek 
her. Part of their time passed in watching tlfe* 
progress of light bodies that floated on the river, 
and part in marking the various forms into which 
clouds broke in the sky. 

** Their business was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids sometimes helped them 5 but you 
Jcnow that the mind will easily straggle from the 
fingers, nor will you suspect that captivity and ab- 
sence from Nekayah, could receive solaee from 
silken flowers. 

*' Nor was much satisfaction to b^ViWi^^SxQfww 
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their conversation : for of what could they. be ez-^^ 
pected to talk ? They had seen nothing ; for they 
had lived from early youth in that narrow spot ; of 
what they had not seen they could have no know-' 
ledge^ for they coidd not read. They had no 
ideas but of the few things that were within their 
vieWy and had hardly names for any thing but their 
clothes and their food. As I bore a superior cha* 
racter^ I was often ealled to terminate their quar- 
relsy which I decided as equitably as I could* If 
it could have amused me to hear the complaints o£ 
each against the rest> I might have been often de* 
tained by long stories ; but the motives of their 
animosity were so small that I could not listen 
without intercepting the tale/' 

*^ How," said Rasselasy *^ can the Arab» whom 
.you represented as a man of more than, common 
accomplishmentSi take any pleasure in his seraglio- 
when it is filled only with women like these ? Are 
they exquisitely beautiful ?'* 

" They do n«t/' swd Pekuah,. " want that un- 
affecting and ignoble beauty which may subsist 
without spirightKness or sublinuty* without energy 
of thought or dignity of virtue.. Biit to a man like 
the Arab) such beauty was only a fiower casually 
plucked and carelessly thrown away. Whatever 
pleasures he might find among them, they were 
not those of friendship or society. When they 
were flaying abqut him, he looked on them witb 
inattentive superiority : when they vied for his re- 
gard) he sometimes turned away disgusted.. As 
they had no knowledge, their talk could take no* 
thing from the tediousness of life : «s theyiiad no 
choice) their fondnessy^ or appearance of fondness^. 
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excited in him neither pride nor gratitude ; he was 
not exalted in his own esteem by the smiles of a 
woman who saw no other man, nor was much ob- 
liged by that regard, of which he could never know 
the sincerity, and which he might often perceive 
to be exerted, not so mnch to delight him as to 
pain a rival. That which he gave, and they re* 
ceived, as love, was only a cardess distribution of 
superfluous time, such love as man can bestow upon 
that which he despises, -such as has neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow/* 

" You have reason, lady, to think yourself hap- 
, py,** said Imlac, ** that you have been thus easily 
dismissed. How could a mind, hungry for know- 
ledge, be willing, in an intellectual famine, to lose 
such a banquet as Pekuah's conversation ?** 

** I am inclined to believe,*' answered Pekuah^ 
** that he was for some time in suspense ; for, not- 
withstanding his promise, whenever I proposed to 
dispatch a messenger to Cairo, he found some cx- 
x:u8e for delay. While I was detained in his house, 
he made many incursions into the neighbouring 
countries, and, perhaps, he would have refused to dis- 
charge me, had his plunder been equal to his wishes. 
He returned always courteous, related his adven- 
tures, delighted to hear my observations,' and endea- 
voured to advance my acquaintance with the stars* 
When I_importuned him to send away my letters, 
he soothed me with professions of honour and sin- 
cerity ; and, when I could be no longer/decently 
denied, put his troop again in motion, an'd left me 
to govern in his absence. I was much afflicten>9 
this studied procrastination, and vfas sometime^ 
afraid that I should be fbreotteu*, thai. ^^"^ 

Ff 3 
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would leave Cairo, and I must end my days fa an 
island of the Nile. 

^* I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and oared 
so little to entertain him, that he for a while more 
frequently talked with my maids. That he should 
fall in love with them, or with me, might have been 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleased with the 
growing friendship. My anxiety was not long ; 
for, as I recovered some degrree of cheerfulness, he 
returned to me, and I could nott forbear to despise 
my former uneasiness* , 

*^ He still delayed to send fpr my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had' not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold,, which, 
he would not fetch, he could not reject when, it 
was offered. He hastened to prepare for oar joui^ 
ney hither, like a man delivered from the pain of 
an intestine conflict* - I took leave of my compa^ 
nions in the house, who dismissed me with cold i»* 
difference." 

Nekayah having heard her favourite's relation,, 
rose and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an 
hundred ounces of gold, which she presented t<»>. 
the Arab for the fifty that were promised... 



CHAP. XL. 



THB HI9T0RY OF A MAN Ot LEARNING^ 

'THEY returned to Cairo, and were so well 
{leased at finding themselves together,, that none 
of them went much abroad. The prince began to 
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love learningy and one day declared to IrnkC) that 
he intended to devote himself to scieacey and pass 
the rest of his days in literary solitude. 

** Before you make your final choice^*' answered 
ImlaCy *' you ought to examine its hazards^and con^ 
verse with some of, those who are grown old in the 
company of themselves* I have just left the ob- 
servatory of one of the most learned astronomers 
in the worlds who has spent> forty years in unwea* 
ried attention to the motions and s^j^pearances of 
the celestial bo(^s, and has drawn out his soul in 
endless calculations. He admits a few fiiends once, 
a month to hear his deductions and enjoy his disr 
coveries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge 
worthy of his notice. Men of various ideasy and 
fluent conversation, are conunonly welcome to 
'those whose thoughts have been long fixed upon a 
single point, and who find the imtfges of othei^ 
things stealing away, I delighted him with my 
remarks ; he smiled at the narrative of my travels^ 
and was glad to forget the constellations, and de« 
scend for a moment into the lower wojhL 

*^ On the next day of vacation I renewed my 
visit, and was so fortunate as to pleasei him again«. 
He relaxed from that time the severity of his rule, 
and permitted me to enter at my own choice* I found 
him always busy, and always glad to be relieved. 
As each knew much which the other was desirout 
of learning, we exchanged our notions with great;, 
delight. I perceived that I had every day more of 
his confidence, and always found new cause of ad* 
miration in the profundity of his mind. His Gopiif « 
prdiension is vast» hi$ memory capacious and reteiK 
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tiire, his discourse is m^thodicaly and his ex|ftiessioi 
clear. 

** His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most fa- 
Tourite studies are willingly interrupted for any 
opportunity of doing good by his counsel or hit 
riches. To his closest retreat, at his mqst busy 
moments, all are admitted that want his assistance: 
* For though I exclude idleness and pleasure, I 
will never,' says he, * bar my doors against charity. 
To man is permitted the contemplation of the 
skies, but the practice of virtue is conrnianded.*' 
•* Surely," said the princess, ** this man is happy. ** 
** I visited him,*' said Imlac, " with more and 
more frequency, and was every time mohe ena- 
moured of his conversation : he was sublime with- 
out haughtiness, courteous without formality, and 
communicative without ostentation. I was at first, 
great princess, of your opinion, thought him the 
happiest of mankind, and often' congratulated him 
on the blessing that he enjoyed. He seemed to hear 
nothing with indifference but the praises of his con- 
dition, to which he always returned a general an- 
fwer, and diverted the conversation to some other 
topick. 

*^ Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and la- 
bour to please, I had quickly reason to imagine 
that some painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. 
He often looked up earnestly towards the sun, and 
let his voice fall in the midst of his discourse. He 
would sometimes, when we were alone, gaze upon 
'me in silence, with the air of a man who longed to 
speak what he was yet resolved to suppress. He • 
would often send for me with vehement injunctions' 
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9f h^te, though, when I came to him, he had no* 
thing extraordinary to say^ And sometimes, when 
I was leaving him, would call me back, pause a 
few moments, and then ^smiss me. 



CHAP. XLL 

THE ASTROlilOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE 
OF HIS UNEASINESS.. 

" At last tlfe time came when the secret burst 
his reserve. We were sitting together last night 
in the turret of his house, watchmg the emersioi^, 
of a satellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded 
the sky, and disappointed our observation. We 
sat a while silent in the dark, and then he addressed 
himself to me in these words : * Imlac, I have 
long considered thy friendship as the greatest bless* 
ing of my life* Integrity without knowledge is 
weak and useless^ and knowledge without integrity 
is dangerous and dreadful. I have found io thee 
all the qualities requisite for trust, benevolence, 
experience, and fortitude. I have long discharged 
an ofBce which I must soon quit at the call of na« 
ture, and shall rejoice in the hour of imbecility and 
pain to devolve it upon thee.' 

** I thought myself honoured by this testimony, 
and protested that whatever could conduce to his 
happiness would add likewise to mine," 

*^ Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without dif* 
ficulty credit. I have possessed for five years the ' 
regulation of weather, and the distribution of the 
seasons : the sun has listened to my dictates^ and 
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passed from tropick to tropick by my direction { 
the clouds, at my call, hive poured their waters, 
and the Nile has overflowed at my command ; I 
have restrained the rage of the dog*star» and miti- 
grated the fervours of the crab. The winds alone, 
of all the elemental powers, have hitherto refused 
my authority, and multitudes have perished by 
equinoctial tempests, which I found tnyself unabk 
lo prohibit or rettrtin* I have administered this 
great office with exact justice, and made to the 
oifiFerent nations of the earth an impfirtial dividend 
of rain and sunshine. What must have been the 
misery of half the globe, if I had limited the clouds 
to particular regions, or confined the sua to either 
fide of the equator !** 



CHAP. XLII. 



THE OVINIOlff OP THE ASTRONOMER IS EX- 
PLAINED AND JUSTIFIED. 

^ I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through the 
obscurity of the room, some tokens of amazement 
and doubt ; for, after a short pause, he proceeded 
thus :" 

** Not to be easily credited will neither suiprise 
nor offend me ; for I am, probably, the first of hu- 
man beings to whom this trust has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this distinction a 
reward or punishment ; since I have possessed it, 
I have been far less happy than before, and nothing 
but the consciousness of good intention could 
have enabled me to support the weariness of un- 
remitted vigilance*" 
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*^ How long. Sir," said I, " ha3 this great erf* 
fice been in your hand^ ?*' 

" About ten years ago,'' said he, ** my (kily 
observations . of the changes of the sky led i9e to 
consider, whether, if I had the power of the sea- 
sons, I could confer greater plenty upon the inha- 
bitants of the earth. This contemplation festened 
on my mind, and I sat days and nights in imaginary 
dominion, pouring upon this country and tl^t the 
showers of fertility, and seconding every fall of 
rain with a diRe proportion of sunshine. I had 
yet only the will to do good, and did not imagine 
that I should ever have the power. 

" One day, as I was looking oa the fields wi- 
thering with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish 
that I could send raiu on the southern mountains* 
and raise the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry 
of my imagination I commanded rain to fell, and 
by comparing the time of my command with that 
of the inundation, I found .that the clpuds had lis- 
tened to my lips.'* 

" Might not some other cause,'* said I, " pro* 
duce this concurrence ? the Nile does not always 
rise on the same day." 

** Do not. believe,*' said he, with impatience, 
<< that such objections cpuld escape me : I reasoned 
long against my own conviction, and laboured 
against truth with the utmost obstinacy. I some- 
times suspected myself of madness, and should not 
have dared to impart this secret but to a man like 
you, capable of distinguishing the wonderful from 
the impossible, and the incredible from the false." 

<* Why, Sir," said I, " do you call that incrc- 
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dible, which you know, or think you know, to be 
true ?" 

** Because,*' said he, " I cannot prove it by any 
external evidence ; and I know too i^ell the laws 
of demonstration to think that my convcition 
ought to influence another, who cannot, like use, 
be conscious of its force. I, therefore, shall not 
attempt to gain credit by disputation. It is sufi- 
cient that I feel this power, that I^have k>ng pos- 
sessed, and every day exerted it. But the life of 
man is short, the infirmities of age increase upon 
me, and the time will soon come,' when the regu- 
lator of the year must mingle with the dust. The 
care of appointing a successor has long disturbed 
me ; the mght and the day have been spent in com- 
parisons of all the characters which have come to 
my knowledge, and I have yet found none so wor- 
thy as thyself." 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC Hl$^ DIREC7 

TIONS. 

V JljEAR, therefore, what I shall impart with 
attention, such as the wel^re of a world requires. If 
the task of a king be considered as difficult, who 
has the care only of a few millions, to whom he 
cannot do much good or harm, what must be the 
anxiety of him, on whom depends the action ^of 
the elements, and the great gifts of light and heat ! 
*— Hear me therefore with attention. 

" I have diligently considered the position of 
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tlie earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemet 
in which I changed their situation. I have some«s 
times turned aside the axis of the earth, and some- 
times varied the ecliptick of the sun : but I have 
found it impossible to make a disposition by which 
the v7orld. may be advantaged; what one region 
gains, another loses by an imaginable alteration, 
even without considering the distant parts of the 
solap system with which we are unacquainted. Do 
not, therefore, in thy administration of the year, 
indulge thy pride by innovation ; do not please thy- 
self with thinking that thou canst make thy- 
self renowned to all future ages, by disordering 
the seasons. The memory of mischief is no de» 
sirable fame. Much less will it become thee to let 
kindness or interest prevail. Never rob* other 
countries of rain to pour it oft thine own. For ut 
the Nile is sufficient." 

** I promised, that when I possessed the power, 
I would use it with inflexible integrity; and he 
dismissed me, pressing my hand." * My heart,* said 
he, ^ will be ^ow at rest, and my benevolence will 
no more destroy my quiet ; I have found a man of 
wisdom and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully be- 
queath the inheritance of the sun." 

The prince heard this narration with very seri« 
ous regard ; but the princess smiled, and Pekuah 
convulsed herself with laughter* ** Ladies,** said 
Imbc, ^Ho mock the heaviest of human afBictions is 
neither charitable nor wise. Few can attain thit 
man's knowledge, and few practise his virtues ; but 
all may suffer his calamity. Of the uncertainties 
of our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
ing is the uncertain continuanct o( t^^aqtw^ 
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The princess was recollected, and the favourite 
vna abashed. Rasselas, more deeply aSectedy in* 
quired of Imlac, whether he thought such nuda- 
dies. of the mind frequent, and how they were con- 
tracted I 



CHAP. XLIV. 



THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINA- 
TION* 

« Disorders of intellect," answered Imkc, 
i^ happen much more often than superficial obser- 
vers will easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak with 
rigorous exactness, no human mind is in its right 
state. There is no man whose imagination does 
not sometimes predominate over his reason, who 
can regulate his attention wholly by his will, and 
whose ideas wrll come and go at his command. 
No man will be found in whose mind airy notions 
do not sometimes tyrannize, and force him to hope 
or fear beyond the limits of sober probability. 
All power of fancy over reason is a degree of in- 
sanity ; but while this power is such as we can 
control and represt, it is not visible to others, nor 
considered as any depravation of the mental facul- 
ties : it is not pronounced madness but when it be- 
comes ungovernable, and apparently influences 
speech or action. 

** To indulge the power of fiction, and send 
imagination out upon the wing, is often the sport 
of those who delight too much in silent specula- 
tion. When we we 'alotic vi^ 3cte not always busy f 
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tlie labour of excogitation is too violent to hflt 
long; the ardour of inquiry will eon^ietiines give 
mray to idleness or satiety. He who has nothing 
external that can diveit him^ must find pleasui^ ib 
his own thoughts, and must conceive himself what 
he is not ; for who is pleased wiUi what he i&? He 
then expatiates in boundless futurity^ and culls from 
all imaginable conditions that which for the pre* 
sent moment he should most desire^ amuses his de« 
sires with impossible enjoyments^ and confers upon 
his pride unattainable dominion The mind dances 
from scene to scenei unites all pleasures in all com- 
binations» and riots in delightd» which nature and 
fortune, with all their bounty^ <::annot bestow. 

** In timci tome particular train of ideas fixe^ 
the attention^ all other intellectual gratification^ 
are rejected, the mind, in weariness or leisure, re« 
curs constantly to the favouitte conception, and 
feasts on the luscious falsehood, wheoeter she iy 
offended with the bitterness of truth. By degreei 
the reign of fancy is confirmed ; she gtbws first im« 
perious, and in time despotick. Then fictions be- 
gin to operate as realities, false opinions &Sten upon 
the mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or of 
anguish. 

" This, Sir, is one of the gangers of solitude, 
which the hermit has confessed not always to pro* 
mote goodness, and the astronomer's misery has 
proved to be not always propitious to wisdom.*' 
' ** I will no more,** said the favourite, " ima» 
gine myself the queen of Abissiiiia. I have often' 
spent the hours, which the prittcess gave to my 
own disposal, in adjusting ceremonies and negulat* 
kif the court; I have repressed t\^^ -^rv^^ ol*^^ 
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r>werful| and granted the petitions of the poor; 
have built new palaces in more happy situationSf 
planted groves upOn the tops of mountains^ and 
have exulted in the beneficence of royalty, till, 
when the princess entered, I had almost forgotten 
to bow down before her.*' « 

. ** And I/* said the princess, ** will not allow 
myself any more to play the shepherdess in my 
waking dreams. I have often soothed my thoughts 
with the quiet and innocence of pastoral employ- 
ments^ till I have in my chamber heard the winds 
whistle, and the sheep bleat: sometimes freed the 
lamb entangled in the thicket, and sometimes with 
my crook encountered the wolf. I have a dresa 
like that of the village maids, which I put on to 
help my imagination, and a pipe on which I play 
softly, and suppose myself followed by my flocks." 

^<IwiU confess,'' sfod the prince, '* an indulgence 
of fantastick delight more dangerous than yours. I 
have frequently endeavoured to image the possibi* 
lity of a perfect government, by which all vnrong 
should be restrained, all vice reformed, and all the 
subjects preserved in tranquillity and innocence. 
This thought produced innumerable schemes of 
reformation, and dictated many useful regulations; 
and salutary edicts. This has been the sport, and 
sometimes the labour, of my solitude ; and I start, 
when I think with how little anguish I once sup- 
posed the death of my father and my brothers." 

" Such," says Imlac, " are the effecta of vi- 
sionary schemes : when we first fonn them we know 
them to be absurd, but familiarize them by degrees^ 
and in time lose sight of their folly." 
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CHAP. XLV. 

THET DISCOURSE WITH IN OLD MAN. 

1 HE evening was now far past, and they tose 
to return home. A* they walked along the bank 
of the Nile, delighted with the. beams of the mood 
quivering on the water, they saw at a small dis- 
tance an old man, whom, the prince had often heard 
in the assembly of the sages. •* Yondef/' Said he, 
** is one whose years have calmed his passions, but 
not clouded his reason: let us close the disquisition! 
of the nighty by inquirbg what are his sentiments 
of his own state, that we may knovi^ whe^ther youth 
alone is to struggle with ve:tation, &nd whether any 
better hope remains for the latter part of life.** . 
Here the sage approached and saluted them* 
They jnvited him to join their walk, and prattled 
a while, as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met 
one another. The old man was cheerful and talk- 
ative, and the way seemed short in his company. 
He was pleased to find himself not disregarded* 
accompanied them to their house, and, at the 
prince's request, entered with them. They placed 
him in the se^t of honour, and set wine and con- 
serves before him, 

** Sir," saTd the princess, •• an evening walk 
must give to a man of learning, like you, pleasures 
which ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. 
You know the qualities and the causes of all that 
you behold, the laws by which the river flows, the 
periods in which the planets perform their revolu- 
tions. Every thing must supply you with contem 
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plation, and renew the consciousness of your owa 
dignity/' 

•* Lady," answerred he, ** let the gay and the 
vigorous expect pleasure in their excursions; it is 
enough that age can obtain ease. To me the world 
has lost its novelty: I look round, and see what I 
remember to have seen in happier days. I rest 
against a tree, and consider that in the same shade 
I once disputed upon the annual overflow of the 
Nile with a friend who is now silent in the grave* 
I cast my eyes upwards, fix them on the changing 
moon, and think with pain on the vicissitudes of 
life. I have ceased to take much delist in phy- 
sical truth; for what have I to do with those tUng^g 
which I am soon to leave?'' 
■ <* You may at least recreate yourself," said Im- 
lac, ** with the recollection of an honourable and 
useful life, and enjoy ithe praise which all agree 
to give you." 

*^ Praise," said the sage, with a sigh, ** is to an 
old man an empty sound. I have neither mother to 
be delighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife 
to partake the honours of her husband. I have out- 
Eved my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance; for I cannot extend my interest 
beyond myself. Youth is delighted with applause^ 
because it is considered as the earnest of some fu- 
ture good, ^nd because the prospect of life is far 
extended : but to me, who am now declining to de- 
crepitude, there is little to be feared from the male- 
volence of men, and yet less to be hoped from their 
affection or esteem. Something they may yet take 
tway, but they can give me nothing. Riches would 
now be useless, andlugh employment would be pais^^ 
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My retrospect of life recalls to my view many op- 
portunities of good neglected^ much time squander- 
ed upon trifles, and more lost in idleness aiid vacan- 
cy. 1 leave many great designs unattempted, and 
many great attempts unfinished. My mind is bur- 
dened with no heavy crime, and therefore I com- 
pose myself to tranquillity; endeavour to abstract 
my thoughts from hopes and cares^ which, though 
reason knows them to be vain, still try to keep their 
old possesion of the heart ; expect, with serene hu- 
mility, that hour which nature cannot long delay ; 
and hope to posse^, in a better state, that happi- 
ness which here I could not find, aqd that virtue 
which here I have not attained." 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
consoled himself with remarking^ that it was not rea- 
sonable to be disappointed by this account ; for age 
had never been considered as the season of felicity, 
and if it was possible to be easy in decline and 
weakness, it was likely that the days of vigour and 
alacrity might be happy: that the noon of life 
might be bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was querulous 
and malignant, and delighted to repress the expec- 
tations of those who had newly entered the world. 
She had seen the possessors of estates look with envy 
on their heirs, andknownmany who enjoyed pleasure 
no longer than they can confine it to themselves. 

Fekuah conjectured, that the man Avas older than 
he appeared, and was willing tp impute his com- 
plaints to delirious dejection: or else supposed that 
he had been unfortunate, and was therefore discon- 
tented; ** For nothing," said she, " is more com- 
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Ifion, than to call our own condition^ the conditioi 
of Hfe." 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressed 
smiled at the comforts which they could so readilj 
procure to themselves, and remembered* that at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingkd 
prospenty, and equally fertile of consolatory expe^ 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
fcnowledgre, which time itself would too soon im^ 
press. The princess and her lady retired; the mad- 
ness of the astronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they desired Imlac to enter uppn his office, and de- 
lay next morning the rising of the sun. 



CHAP. XLVI. 

THE PRINCESS a5d PEKUAH VISIT THIt' 
ASRTONOMER. 

1 HE princess and pekuah having talked in pri? 
vate of Imlac's astronomer, thought his character 
at once so amiable and so strange, that they could 
not be satisfied without a nearer knowledge; and 
Imlac was requested to find the means of bringing 
them together. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the philosopher 
had never received any visits from women, though 
he lived in a city that had in it many Europeans 
who followed the manners of their own countries, 
and many from other parts of the world, that lived 
there with European liberty. Thfe ladies would not 
be refused, and several schemes were proposed for 
the accomplishment of their design. It was pro- 
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jtosed to introduce them as strangers in distress, to 
whom the sage was always accessible; but* after 
Ame deliberation^ it appeared, that by this artifice, 
no acquaintance could be formed, for their conver* 
sation would be short, and they could not decently 
importane him often. •* This,*' said Rasselas, 
'< is true$ but I have yet a stronger objection against 
the misrepresentation of your state. I have always 
considered it as treason against the great republick 
of human nature, to make any man^s virtues the 
means of deceiving him, whether on great or little 
occasions. All imposture weakens confidence and 
chills benevolence. When the sage finds that you 
are not what you seemed, he will feel the resent« 
ment natural to a man who,' conscious of great 
abilities, discovers that he has been tricked by un* 
derstandings meaner than his own, and, perhaps, 
the distrust, which he can nofver afterwards wholly 
lay aside, may stop the voice of counsel, and close 
the hand of charity ; and where will you find the 
power of restoring his benefactions to mankind, ot 
his peace to himself?" 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curiosity would subside;: but, 
next day, Pekuah told him, she had now found an 
honest pretence for a visit to the astronomer, for 
she would solicit permission to continue under him 
the studies in which she had been initiated by the 
Arab, and the princess might go with her either 
as a fellow-student, or because a woman could not 
decently come alone. ** I am afraid," said Imlac, 
•* that he will be soon weary of your company^: 
men advanced far in knowledge do not love to re* 
peat the elements of their art, and I am not cer* 
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tain that even of the elemcntSias he wHl deliver them, 
connected with inferences, and mingled with reflect 
tioRfl, you are a very capable auditress." ** That, 
said Pekuah, " must be my care: I ask of you only 
to take me thither. My knowledge is, perhaps^ 
more than you imagine it, and, by concurring al* 
ways with his opinions, I ^all make him think it 
greater than it is.^'^ 

The astronomer, in pursuance ojF this resolution^ 
was told, that a foreign lady, travelling in search 
of knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was 
desirous to become his scholar. The uncommon- 
ness of the proposal' raised at once his surprise and 
curiosity ; and' when, after a short deliberation, he 
consented to admit her, he could not stay without 
impatience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who 
was pleased to see himself approached with respect 
by persons of so splendid an appearance. In the 
exchange of the first civilities he was timorous and 
bashful; but when the talk became regular, he re-' 
Collected his powers, and justified the character 
which Imlac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, 
what could have turned her inclination towards 
astrontomy ? he received from her a history of her 
adventure at the pyramid, and of the time passed 
in the Arab's island. She told her tale i^ith ease 
and elegance, and her conversation took possession 
of his heart. The discourse was then turned to 
astronomy : Pekuah displayed what she knew: he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and en- 
treated her not to desist from a study which she 
Jiad so happily begun. •• . 
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They came again and again, and were every: 
tinfie more welcome than before. The sage en« 
deavoured to amuse them» that they might prolong 
their visits, for he found his thoughts grow bright* 
er in their company; the clouds of solicitude 
vanished by degrees, as he forced himself to enter- 
tain them, and he grieved when he was left at their 
departure to his old employment of regulating the 
seasons. r 

The princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for several months, and could not catch a 
single word from which they oould judge whether 
he continued, or not, in the opinion of his preter- 
natural commission. They often contrived to 
bring him to an open declaration ; but he easily 
eluded all their attacks, and on which side soever 
they pressed him, escaped from them to some other 
topick. 

As their familiarity inoi*eased, they invited him 
oft^n to the house of Imlac, where they distin- 
guished him by extraordinary respect. He began 
gradually to delight in sublunary pleasures. He 
came early, and departed late ; laboured to recom- 
mend himself by assiduity and compliance ; excited 
their curiosity after new arts, that they mighty still 
want his assistance; and when they made any ex- 
cursion of pleasure or inquiry, entreated to attend 
them. 

By long experience of liis integrity and wisdom, 
the prince and his sistenwere convinced that he might 
be trusted without danger; and, lest he should draw 
any false hopes from the civilities which he received, 
discovered to him their condition, with the motives 
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of their journey ; and required his opinion on tht 
choice of life. 

** Of tlie various conditions which the world 
spreads before you, which you shall prefer," said 
the sage, " I am not able to instruct you. I can 
only tell that I have chosen wrong. I have passed 
my time in study without experience; in the at- 
tainment of sciences which can, for the most pait, 
be but remotely useful to mankind. I have pur> 
chased knowledge at the expence of all the com- 
mon comforts of life : I have missed the endearing 
telegance of female friendship, and the happy com- 
merce of domestick tenderness. If I have obtained 
any prerogatives above other students, they have 
been accompanied with fear, disquiet, and scnipu^ 
losity; but even of these prerogatives, whatever they 
were, I have, since my thoughts have been diversi- 
fied by more intercourse with the world, begun to 
question the reality. When I have been for a few 
days lost in pleasing dissipation, I am always 
tempted to think that my inquiries have ended in 
error, and that I have suffered much, and suffered 
K m vam." 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage's un« 
dertanding was br^j^king through its mists, and re- 
solved to detain him from the planets till he should 
forget his task of ruling them, and reason should 
recover its original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into 
familiar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures: his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time 
unengaged. Something was always to be done ; the 
^y was spent in makim^ oWtvalions which fur- 
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nished talk for the evening, and the evening was 
.closed with a scheinp for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac^ that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the skies fade gra- 
dually from his mind, and began to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he now found -subject to variation, from 
causes in which reason had no part. ** If I am 
accidentally left alone fbrafcMrhours," said he, ^' my 
inveterate persuabion rushes a|>on my sotl, and my 
thoughts are chained dowp by some irresistible vio- 
lence; but they are soon disentangled by the prince's 
conversation, and instantaneously released at the en- 
trance of Pekuah. I am hke a man habitually 
afraid of spectres, who is set at ease by a lamp, and . 
wonders at the dread which harassed him in the 
dark ; yet, if his lamp be extinguished, feels again 
the terrors which he knows that when it is light 
he shall feel no more. But I am sometimes afraid 
lest I indulge my quiet by criminal negligence, and 
voluntarily forget the great charge with which I 
am intrusted. If I favour myself in a known er- 
ror, or am determined by my own ease in a doubt- 
ful question of this importance, how dreadful is my 
crime!" 

'^ No disease of the imagination," answered Im- 
lac, <' is so difficult of cure, as that which is compli- 
cated with the dread of guilt : fancy and conscience 
then act interchangeably upon us, and so often shift 
their places, that the illusions of one are not distin- 
guished from the dictates of the other. If fanc^ ^xfe* 
eents images not moral or re^gvo\x"&^>^'fexss«A^s«^^ 

V0L.IIJ. HV 
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them away when they give it pain^ but when me* 
lancholick notions take the form of duty, they lay 
hold on the faculties without oppoaitiouy because 
we are afraid to exclude or bani^ them. For thif 
reason the superstitious are often melancholy, and 
the melancholy almost always superstitious. 

<< But do not let the suggestions of timidity 
overpower your better reason : the danger of neglect 
can be but as the probability of the obligation, 
which when you consider it with freedom, you find 
very little, and that little growing every day leas* 
Open your heart to the influence of the light, which, 
from time to time, breaks in upon you ; when 
scruples importune you,' which you in your ludd 
moments know to be vain, do not stand to parley^ 
but fly to business or to Pekuah, and Iseep this 
thought always prevalent, that you are only one 
atom of the mass of humanity, and have neither 
such virtue nor vice, as that you should be singled 
out for supernatural favours or aiBictions.' 
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CHAP. XLVII. 



THE PRINCE ENTEIWB, AND BRINGS A NEW TOPICK^ 

" All this," said the astronomer, ** I have often 
thought, but my reason has been so long subjugated 
by an uncontroulable and overwhelming idea, that 
it durst nut confide in its own decisions. I now 
see how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by suffering 
chimeras to prey upon me in secret ; but melan- 
choly shrinks from communication, and I never 

found a man before to whom I could import my ^ 

i 
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troubles^ though I ha4 been certain of relief. - I 
rejoice to find ipy own sentiments confirmed by 
yoursy who are not easily deceived) and can have no 
motive or purpose to deceive^ I hope that time and 
"Variety wiU dissipate the gloom that has so long 
surrounded me, and the latter part of my days will 
be spent in peace." 

** Your learning and virtue,** said Imlac, ** may 
justly give you hopes." 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pe« 
kuah, and inquired whether they had contrived any 
new diversion for the next day ? ** Such" said 
Nekayah, " is the state of Kfe, that none are happy 
btit by the anticipation of change: the change it- 
self is nothing: when we have made it, the next 
wish is to change again. The world is not yet 
exhausted; let me see something to-morrow which 
I never saw before." 

** Variety," said Rasselas, ** is so necessary to 
content, that even the Happy Valley disgusted me 
by the recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could not 
forbear to reproach myself with impatience, when 
I saw the monks of St Anthony support, without 
complaint, a life not of uniform delight, but uni- 
form hardship.*' 

** Those men^'* answered Imlac, " are lesf 
wretched in their silent convent that the Abissi* 
pian princes in their prison of pleasure. Whatever 
is done by the monks is incited by an adequate and 
reasonable motive. Their labour supplies them 
with necessaries ; it therefore cannot be omitted, 
and is certainly rewarded. Their devotion pre- 
pares them for another state, and reminds them of 
h« approach, while it fits them {ox \\.* '^\h!»x xxsxv^ 

H Yi '2 
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18 regularly distributed; one duty succeeds anothe^i 
so that they are not left open to the distraction of 
unguided choice, nor lost in the shades of listless 
inactivity. There is a certain task to be perform- 
ed at an appropriated hour; and their toils are 
cheerful) because they consider them as acts of 
piety, by which they are always advancing towards 
endless felicity." 

** Do you think/' said Nekayah^ ** that the men- 
astick rule is a moi^p holy and less imperfect state 
than any other? May not he equally hope for future 
happiness who converses openly with mankind, who 
succours the distressed by his charity, intsructs the 
ignorant by his learning, and contributes by his 
industry to the general system of life; even 
though he should omit some of the mortifications 
which are practised in the cloister, and allow him- 
self such harmless . delights as his condition may 
place within his reach ?" 

<< This," said Imlac, ** is a question which has 
long divided the wise, and perplexed the good. I 
am afaid to decide on either part. He that lives 
well in the world is better than he that lives well in 
a monastery. But, perhaps, every one is not able to 
stem the temptations of publick life ; and if h^ can* 
not conquer, he may properly retreat. Some have 
little power to do good, and have likewise little 
strength to resist evil. Many are weary of their 
conflicts with adversity, and are willing to eject 
those passions which have long busied them in vain. 
And many are dismissed by age and diseases from 
the more laborious duties of society. In monas- 
teries the weak and timorous may be happily shel- 
tered^ the weary may repose, and the penitent maj 
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meditate. Th ose retreats of prayer and contempla- 
tion have something so congenial to the mind of 
man, that, perhaps) there is scarcely on^ that does 
not propose to close his life in pious abstraction 
wi^h a few associates serious as himself.' ■ 

** Such," said Pekuah, •* has often been my wish, 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she 
should not willingly die in a crowd." 

** The liberty of using harmless pleasures,'* pro- 
ceeded Imlac, " will not be disputed ; but it is still 
to be examined what pleasures are harmless. The 
evil of any pleasure that Nekayah can image is not 
in the act itseff, but in its consequences. Pleasure, 
in itself harmless, may become mischievous, by en- 
dearing to us a state which we knew to be transient 
and probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
that, of which every hour brings us nearer to the 
beginning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in it- 
self, nor has any other use, but that it disengages 
us from the. allurements of sense. In the state of 
future perfection, to which we all aspire, there will 
be pleasure without danger, and security without 



restramt." 



The princess was silent, and Rasselas, turning to 
the astronomer, asked him, whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by shewing her something which 
she had not seen before. 

** Your curiosity," said the sage, " has been sa 
general, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigo- 
rous, that novelties are not now very easily to be 
found: but what you can no longer procure from 
the living maybe given by the dead. Among thcs 
wonders of this country are the caXaaoro^^^ at ^^bRk 
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ancieiit repositbneSf in which the bodies of the ear* 
liest generations were lodged, and where, by the 
virtue of the gums which embakned them, they yet 
remain without corruption." 

** I know not," said Rasselas, ** what pleasure 
the sight of the catacombs can afford; but since 
nothing else offered, I am resolved to view themf 
and. shall place this with many other thingrs which 
I have done, because I would do something." 

They lured a guard of horsemen, and the next 
day visited the catacombs. When they were about 
to descend into the sepulchral caves, ** Pekoah," 
said the princess, ** we are now again invading the 
habitations of the dead; I know that you will stay 
behind; let me find you safe when I return." 
« No," I will not be left, answered Pekuah ; " I 
will go down between you and the prince.** 

They then all descended, and roved with won^ 
der through the labyrinth of subterraneous pas- 
sages^ where the bodies were laid in rows on either 
side. 



CHAP. XLVIIL 



IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE 

SOUL. 

*< W HAT reason," said the prince " canbegriven,* 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively pre- 
serve those carcases which some nations consume 
with fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and 
all agree to remove from their sight, as soon as d|^ 
cent rices can be performed ?" 
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The original of ancient customs," said Imlac, 
** is commonly unknown ; for the practice often 
continues when the cause has ceased ; and concern- 
ing superstitious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture; 
for what reason did not dictate, reason cannot ex- 
plain. I have long believed that the practice of 
embalming arose only from tenderness to the re- 
mains of relations or fnendsy and to this opinion lam 
more inclined, because it seems impossible that this 
care should, have been general : had all the dead 
been embalmed, their repositories must in time 
have been more spacious than the dwellings of the 
living. I suppose only the rich or honourable were 
secured from corruption^ and the rest left to the 
course of nature. 

** But it is commonly supposed that the Egyp- 
tians believed the soul to live as long as the body 
continued undissolved, and therefore tried this me- 
thod of eluding death.'* 

** Could the wise Egyptians,'* said Nekayah^ 
** think so grossly of the soul? If the soul could 
once survive its separation, what could it afterwards 
receive or suflfer from the body?" 

" The Egyptians would doubtless think errone- 
ously," said the astronomer, ** in the darkness of 
heathenism, and the first dawn of philosophy. The 
nature of the soul is still disputed amidst all our 
opportunities of clearer knowledge: some yet say, 
that it may be material, who, nevertheless, believe 
it to be immortal." 

Some," answered Imlac, " have indeed said that 
the soul is material, but I can scarcely believe that 
any man has thoughtit, who knew how tothink; for 
sAl the conclusions of reason enforce the Ixxs^tcv-xXrxv- 
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ality of mindy and all the notices of sense and inr 
vestigations of science, concur to prove the uncon- 
sciousness of matter. 

** It was never supposed that cogitation is inhe- 
rent in mattpr, or that every particle is a thinking 
being. Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of 
thought, what part can we suppose to think ? Mat- 
ter can differ from matter only in form, density, 
bulk, motion, and direction of motion: to which of 
these, however varied or combined, can conscious- 
ness be annexed ? To be round or square, to be spr 
lid or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved slow- 
ly or swiftly one way or another, are modes of ma- 
terial existence, all equally alien from the nature of 
cogitation. If matter be once withoqt thought, it 
can only be made to think by some new modifica- 
tion, but all the modifications which it can admit 
are equally unconnected with cogitative power?." 

" But the materiahsts," said the astronomer, 
" urge that matter may have qualities vnth which 
we are unacquainted." 

" He who will determine,'* returned Imlac, *'a- 
gahist that which he knows, because there may be 
something which he knows not; he that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknowledged cer- 
tainty, is not to be admitted among reasonable be- 
ings. All that we know of matter is, that matter 
is inert, sensele88,and lifeless; and if this conviction 
cannot be opposed but by referring us to something 
that we know not, we have all the evidence that 
human intellect can admit. If that which is known 
may be overruled by that which is unknown, no 
being not omniscient, can arrive at certainty.*' 
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** Yet let us not," said the astronomer, ** too 
arrogantly limit the Creator's power." 

" It is no limitation of omnipotence," replied the 
poet, ** to suppose that One thing is not consistent 
with another, that the same proposition cannot be 
at once true and false, that the same number can- 
not be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be 
conferred on that which is created incapable of co- 
git^ion." 

f* I know not," said Nekayah, " any great use 
of this question. Does that immateriality, which, 
in my opinion, you have sufficiently proved, ne- 
cessarily include eternal duration?" 

** Of immateriality," said Imlac, ** our ideas are 
negrative, and therefore Obscure* Immateriality 
seems to imply a natuml power of perpetual dura- 
tion, as a consequence of exemption from all causes 
of decay: whatever perishes is destroyed by the so« 
lution of its contexture, and separation of its parts; 
nor cam we conceive how that which has no partSf 
and therefore admits no solution, can be naturally 
corrupted or impaired." 

** 1 know not," said Rasselas, ** how to conceive 
any thing without extension ; what isextended must 
have parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts 
may be destroyed," 

** Consider your own conceptions," replied Im- 
lac, ** and the difficulty willbe less. You will find sub- 
stance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
real than material bulk: yet an ideal form has no 
extension. It is no less certain, when you think 
on a pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of 
a pyramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. 
What space does the idea of a pyramid occwyi "ccww^ 
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tVan the idea of a grain of com? or how can ehhcr 
idea suffer laceration ? As is the efiPect, such is the 
cause : as thought, such is the power that thinks ; 
a power impassive and indiscerptible." 

" But the Being/' said Nckayah, " whom I 
fear to name, the Being which made the soul can 
destroy it." 

** Hey surely, can destroy it/* answered Imlac, 
<^ since however unperishable, it receives from a so* 
perlor nature its power of duration. That it vtill 
not perish by any inherent cause of decay, or prin- 
ciple of corruption, may be shewn by philosophy; 
but philosophy can tell no more. That it will not 
be annihilated by him that made it, we must 
humbly learn from higher authority." 

The whole assembly stood a while silent and cc^« 
lected. *' Let us return," said Rasselas ** from 
this scence of mortality. How gloomy would be 
these mansions of the dead to him who did not 
know that he should never die; that what now acts 
shall continue its agency, and what now thinks 
shall think on for ever. Those that lie here stretch- 
ed before as, the wise and the powerful of ancient 
times, warn us to remember the shortness of our 
present state : they were, perhaps, snatched away 
while they were busy, like UvS, in the choice of life.*' 

«* To me," «aid the princess, " the choice of life 
is become less important; I hope heareafter to 
think only on the choice of eternity." 

They then hastened out of the caverns, andf 
under the protection of their gaurd, returned IQ 
Cairo. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

THE CONCLUSION^ IN WHICH NOTHING IS 

CONCLUDED. 

IT was now the time of the inundation of the Nile: 
a few days after their visit to the catacombs^ the 
river began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole 
region being under water gare them no invitation 
to any excursions, and, being well supplied with 
materials for talk, they diverted themselves with 
comparisons of the different forms of life which 
they had observed, and with various schemes of 
happiness, which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St Anthony, where the 
Arab restored her to the princess, and vnshed only 
to fill it with pious maidens, and to be made prior- 
ess of the order: she was weary of expectation and 
disgust, and would gladly be fixed in some unvari- 
able state. 

The Princess thought, that of all sublunary 
things knowledge was the best: she desired first 
.to learn all sciences, and then purposed to found a 
college of learned women, in which she would 
preside, that by conversing with the old, and edu- 
cating the young, she might divide her»time be- 
tween the acquisition and comn^unieation of wis« 
dom, and raise up for the next age models of pru- 
dence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in whick 
he niight administer jUiticeiaU&< 
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see all the parts of government with his own eyes; 
but he could never fix the limits of his dominion, 
and was always adding to the number of his sub- 
jects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven along the stream of life> without directing 
their course to any particular port* ' 

Of these wishes that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained. They deliber- 
ated a while what was to be done^ and resolved, 
when the inundation should cease, to. return to 
Abissinia. 
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